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6 eee attractive booklet tells you how to get the 


charming color effects you want in your home. 


It shows the standard Valspar-Enamel Colors—just 
as you get them from your dealer —and explains how 
easily you can get any other shade or tint you want 
simply by mixing. 

It gives many hints and suggestions about finish- 
ing and also helpful ideas on where and how to use 
Valspar and Valspar in Colors. Send the coupon below 
for your copy today. 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


I have always been proud of the Home 
Department of Successful Farming. In 
the last analysis, a home is what of us 





, 1 The 
are bec or, isn’t it? A good, comfort- The Tari 


able home for ourselves and our loved ones, 
with the happiness, contentment and pro- 
tection that goes with it. 

From the time Successful Farming was 


founded it has maintained = gg ot Our Washington 
ounded i maintained a le A 
arm 


ment devoted to the interests of 
homes and the upbuilding of home life on 
the farms of the country. As the publica- 
tion has grown and new features and de- 
ments have been added, the Home 
partment has been enl and im- 


proved so that it has always an out-| 4 #8 eee ential iebeeee®****°*°° 7 
standing ure beans Red Westoccedéseneunes 

feat a ioe 4 ba ai..: 7 

J pe PL 5 enccseneceseds rf 

To say that = a So is ur Junior and Grub Departmen whe ote enon 6b 

more important than other departments in Tae ane ahs, eee hive sSuubopys 26 


Successful Farming would be like saying 
that one wheel on a wagon is more impor- 
tant than the others. four wheels are 
essential to make the wagon serve its pur- 
pose and, in like manner, the business side 
of farming must be successful and profit- 


able to acertain degree in order to | improve 


make possible the kind of homes farm 
people want and should have. The 
various departments and articles filled 
with information, experiences and inspira- 
tion which help to make the farm business 
a better paying business are really helping 
to make better homes and a home life 
with more of the advantages which add 


to the family’s happiness and comfort. | ¥ 


* + * # 


Each member of the family finds some-| 4 Barn 


thing of interest or direct practical value 
in the big Home Department of Suce 
Farming. The men are not excluded in the 
least, or it would be a “Women’s 

ment,”’ not a Home Department. 


questions on good manners and dress} T° 


come to us every month from young men 
on the farms, and it is in answer to some 
of these questions that the article, ‘‘Cor- 
rect Clothes for Young Men,” on page 
119 of this issue, was written. We know 
that “Fun for the Family” is enjoyed by 
father and the children. With a fiction 
story for all, a bedtime oof for the 
littlest ones, a “Young Housekeepers’ ”’ 
column for the younger girls and “Points 
on Etiquette” for the older boys and girls 
as we 
plans for all ages, and practical dis- 
cussions of meal panting and cooking, 
dress planning and —s labor saving 
and home beautifying, health, sanitation, 
and the many other topics of vital im 


tance—all planned and written in the in- | Poin 


terest of farm homes—it is not strange 
that Successful Farming occupies such a 
prominent place in the home life of 
nearly a million farm families.—Editor. 


as their mothers and fathers, |< 
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From Friend to Friend 


YOU KNOW WHERE TO GO 


Your grandfather didn’t travel around 
much because transportation was slow 
and difficult, while information regard- 
ing more distant sections of the country 
was limited and accommodations poor. 

During the past summer yov probably 
visited some place which you had longed 
to see. You had a pretty definite idea 
of its attractions, how to get there, where 
you would stay and the expense. 

This information came to you thru 
advertising. Each season hundreds of 
new places are opened, more motor 
trails make their bid for public favor. 
People are traveling about, “seeing 
America first.” 





Am¢ _ This movement was 
initiated by railroad advertising, later 
stimulated by automobile advertising 


and given impetus by resort and com- 
munity advertising. 
the advertisements you secure 


38 | definite information regarding America’s 
43 | beauty spots and the ways of reaching 


them. It is the same with everything 
you need in the daily affairs of life at 
home. You know about it, who makes 
it, what it costs and where it is sold. 
Advertising keeps you informed on new 
appliances, new products, new methods 
—suggests new uses for your old things 
and helps you pa for most wise, useful 
and economical future purchases. 
Advertising keeps you in touch with 
what is going on in the business, finan- 
cial and commercial world. In bringing 
the advertisements of leading manufac- 
turers to your home, Successful Farming 
advertising renders a service second in 
importance only to the practical infor 


76 mation about erating, contasate in the 


editorial columns. e reading pages 


8@/ tell you of improved farm methods while 
76 


the advertising pages bring you the news 
of equipment that saves time and labor, 
promotes comfort and convenience or 
adds to the pleasure of living. 
_ In this sense, advertising makes Amer- 
ica one big neighborhood. If a new 
article is marketed in the East, the 
West soon hears of it thru advertising 
and learns where to get it. In a few 
weeks folks in every locality are enjoy- 
ing its advantages. Thru the advertis- 
Successful Farming you 


have, ratively aking, a friendly 


22| chat with your neighbors in every state 
6 | and discover what they are buying, how 
10 they live, work and pla 


Just as we measure all reading matter 
before publication by the test of practi- 
cal value, so do we subject each adver- 
tisement to the test of reliability. That 
is why we have been able to guarantee 


22| subscribers that our advertisers will do 


exactly what they say. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in 
homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
guarantee his ad any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an adver- 
tisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the 


worth of advertising each 
guarantee. 
Guaran 


if you 
guarantee 


month because we do not believe it entitled to our 
vertised 


itee.— If urohase any article ad in Successful 
waether vos Fay it of the local x or eS eae 
yy th Ie ~, Y the article, We do not 
accounts of honest bankrupts. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


is sold to 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1 in advance. One year for 25 
conta. Single copies, 6 cents. Fates to subecrijers in Canada, hd a 
and to su! bers in the eighth zone, one year for 


subscriber, without ex on & guarantee of satis- 
Sti, Acces rem eruceeeet pene Se Dae bore 
—_ Cha oe HE eH 
facluding the month of the year indiented on 

not 


ing t 
changed upon receipt of tle second 


after payment 


of 


pare Spencers 
of subscription, or if 


or letter. Stamps in accepted for smal! accounts. 
be sure to = Terer ae weil as their present aren an pegh = —J 
to which cannot be is a matter of 
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1 Kinds of Work 








With My Fordson” 


Roy Buttry of Armington, Ill makes the Business 
of Farming profitable by keeping his Fordson 
busy the year round. Read what he says:— 





F. O. B. Detroit 
Fenders and Pulley Extra 


Every Farmer Needs 


a Fordson 


There is work for the Fordson 
every month in the year. Get 
your Fordson now and make 
the lean months pay a profit. 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer 
can advise you regarding fi- 
nance plans, enabling you to 
pay for your Fordson over a 
period oftwoyears if necessary. 


“ HAVE a Fordson which I bought last 
spring. I sowed 80 acres of wheat with it 
and never had a horse in the field. I do all 
kinds of work with it. 
“I dumped 3000 bushels of corn with a cup 
dump and never choked up a time or broke a 
link in it. I hung a beef that weighed 800 
pounds, I threw a rope over the limb of a tree 
and drew it up with the Fordson. 


“I ground feed for 12 cows. I sawed about 40 
to 50 loads of wood. I pulled the manure 
spreader with it. I stretched 120 rods of woven 
wire with it and also my barbed wire after the 
sleet came. I moved a shop 12x14 feet, a 
chicken house, 10x16 feet. When it got so slick 
my horses could not stand up I hauled two 
loads of wood with it. 


“I drag the roads, both snow and dirt and have 
pulled cars out of the mud and ditches both day 
and night. My pump engine got so it wouldn’t 
start so I just started the Fordson and put a 
belt on both and it had to go. The road got so 


rough I could not do any good dragging it, so 
I used the disc harrow first and then dragged 


to put it in good shape. 
“TI also hauled logs to the saw mill one day, 
dragging them on the ground. I hauled two 


logs and put them across a creek and made a 
good water gate. 


“T have done all this work and more with my 
Fordson and have never had a spark plug out. 
It always starts easy. I would not take what 
I gave for my Fordson today and I have used 
it a year.” 





Fordson 





See The Nearest 


D> 
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Authorized Ford Dealer 
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Protecting Your Investment in Roads 
What Are We Getting for Our Money? 


By EDWY B. REID 


We have a capital investment just about double that 

credited to agriculture in the census of 1920. Agri- 
culture has heretofore been popularly supposed to lead all 
other industries in the amount of fixed capital invested in 
its plant. While a publicly owned property like our highway 
system perhaps should not 
be compared with a pri- 


H We nove construction is now our biggest industry. 


as a waste, or demand similar road improvement up to his 
own gate. If he realized that the volume of traffic passing 
over a road is the measure by which the degree of its profit- 
able improvement can be gauged, he would almost certainly 
be more reasonable. As the Public Roads Bureau puts it, 
all roads should be improved to the maximum degree that 

the traffic on them justi- 

fies, but no road should be 





vately owned property 
such as our agricultural 
plant, it is nevertheless 
extremely significant to 
note the proportions our 
national job of building 
highways has assumed. 

It’s no easy task to keep 
track of the development 
of highway improvement 
in this tremendously large 
country. Expenditures 
for road building in 1924 
exceeded one billion dol- 
lars, and a still greater 
expenditure is likely to be 
made this year. Many states have loosened the money bag 
strings. Recently Pennsylvania let contracts aggregatin 
$12,000,000 for road improvement in a single day an 
Illinois signed for $9,000,000. 

But what are we getting for our money? Are we 
out our roads as fast as we pay for them or even faster 
Certainly we are hitting a pace never before dreamed of. 
Should we step on the brake a little or is the straight-away 
safe? 

The last complete survey of the road situation was made 
by the bureau of roads in 1921. It recorded a total surface 
mileage of 387,760 miles. The bureau estimates that this 
total has since been increased to between 450,000 and 
475,000. Approximately 120,000 miles of surface roads of 
various types are believed to have been made in the country 
since 1921. Some of this mileage, however, consists of the 
re-surfacing of existing surfaced roads. Deducting the 
probable amount of this kind of work that has been done, 
the bureau concludes that the estimate given comes about 
as near to the truth as anyone can get without making a new 
detailed survey. 

What happened to the early built “surface’”’ roads? Ap- 
a they were rather costly experiments. But we had 
to learn 


BAxk in 1904 there were only 153,662 miles of improved 
roads in the United States, in which total were included 
38,622 miles of stone or macadam roads, 108,233 miles of 
gravel roads, and 6,807 miles of sand clay, oiled earth and 
other roads that would not stand up under modern traffic. 
Motor vehicle traffic and the lack of proper maintenance, 
says the Roads Bureau, soon destroyed practically all this 
early investment in improved roads. What the country now 
possesses in a he highways, therefore, represents an 
investment of the last twenty years. Our investment in 
improved public highways in 1922 was taken by the Census 
Bureau to reflect an increase in value of $156,000,000,000 
in adjoining real property and improvements. 

Improved roads are not luxuries. When properly designed 
and suited to the traffic they have to carry, they are an 
economy. This is emphasized by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in an analysis of the principles that should govern highway 
expenditures. There is a certain cost for the movement of 
every vehicle over a road. This cost is less if the road is 
improved than if it is left unimproved. In other words, 
the country pays for improved roads whether it has them or 
not,,and it pays less for having them than by not havin 
them. Expenditure for road improvements is economica 
and wise, at least, up to the amount that the improvements 
save in vehicular operating costs. 

Many a controversy has taken place over road improve- 
ment projects because this simple test has not been applied. 
A farmer who sees a great highway under construction a few 
miles from his place may either oppose the whole project 





Good roads cost money, but so do bad roads 


improved beyond its earn- 

: ing capacity. 
‘ On this principle it is 
possible to decide not only 
whether any given road 
should be improved, but 
whether it should be hard 
surfaced, graveled or just 
graded. An unsurfaced 
but graded and drained 
road is sufficient where 
traffic is light. Surfacing 
with stone, sand clay or 
gravel will be necessary, 
and will be justified, when 
. the traffic over a road is 
such that an unsurfaced highway cannot be maintained in 
good condition. In like manner, when the traffic is greater 
than a gravel road will carry, it pays to put down a bitu- 
minous or macadam surface. A hard surface type is not 
necessary until the traffic becomes very dense. When that 
point is reached, any other kind of a road is uneconomical. 
Highway research has long passed the point where it was 
necessary to guess at the type of road needed for given traffic 
conditions. Problems of design presented by highway pave- 
ments and surfaces are exceedingly complex. They have 

not yet been satisfactorily solved. 


NEVERTHELESS, a great body of experimental data 
has been assembled in recent years which enables road 
engineers to fit road construction types to traffic needs with 
remarkable precision. More than 500 extension highway 
research programs are now being carried out. A few ex- 
amples are interesting. 

The Illinois Division of Highways has found it possible to 
alter the standard design of Illinois concrete roads by de- 
creasing the center thickness and increasing the edge thick- 
ness, with a resulting saving of approximately $1,000,000 
worth of concrete per year. While it is not yet possible to 
design roads with absolute certainty that they will stand 
up under the loads they are required to carry, road engineers 
are making progress towards that ideal. 

An account is given by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Illinois tests which illustrates the way road 
engineers are dealing with their problems and how the 
publie’s money is being protected by wiser investments. 
An experiment known as the Bates test was conducted by 
the Illinois Division of Highways. A road two miles lon 
was surfaced with sixty-five sections differing in design an 
materials. Among the materials used were Portland cement, 
concrete both plain and re-enforced, vitrified paving brick, 
and bituminous materials. Over this road three-ton trucks 
were run carrying loads that were increased after each 1,000 
round trips until the legal limit or loading permitted by the 
state (8,000 pounds per wheel) was obtained. 

When the first tests were completed new concrete sections 
were built with the edges thicker than the centers. Then the 
trucks were run along the outer edges of the pavement. The 
maximum wheel load which the various types of pavement 
were capable of sustaining was ascertained. It was found 
that the sections with the edges thicker than the centers 
were the most satisfactory, and the standard design of 
Illinois concrete roads was altered accordingly. 

Another extremely interesting road test was conducted 
at Pittsburg, California, by the Columbia Steel Company. 
Details of this test likewise are reported by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. An elliptical track about 
1,370 feet in circumference was built, and surfaced with a 
number of different kinds of concrete pavement. Over this 
track motor trucks-were operated, (Continued on page 71 
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Supertwist was conceived, 
perfected and named by Goodyear, 
and is used only in Goodyear Tires 


5,000,000 Tire 


The experience behind today’s Goodyears 








Not long ago a thrill ran through the great 
Goodyear factories as word went down the 
line that the 75,000,ccoth Goodyear Tire was 


coming through. 


The average mind must stand a little aghast at 
that figure; it represents the greatest total pro- 
duction yet attained by any tire manufacturer. 


Some concept of the immensity of this produc- 
tion may be had from the realization that here 
are sufficient tires to equip all the automobiles 
built in this country in the past ten years. 


Another way to picture it would be to say 
that if shipped in one incredible trainload, 
41,644 freight cars would be required in a train 
315 miles long. 


Yes, assuredly ‘‘more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind,”’ but it is less 
the hugeness of this total which is impressive 
than its meaning. 

For the long procession of Goodyear Tires 
through the years has been quite as much an 
ascending march of progress as a parade of 
ever-increasing numbers, 

Lighting the course of that progress have been 
important Goodyear contributions to the art of 
tire-building, such as the tire-making machine, 
oversize design, and the straight-side tire. 


Again, from Goodyear sources came the devel- 
opment of the multiple-cord .principle, the 
pneumatic truck tire, and, only recently, the 
remarkable material Supertwist. 


What these fruits of Goodyear invention and 
application meant to tire improvement in 
earlier days, the new cord fabric Supertwist 
means equally to the balloon tire now. 


It brings to the flexible-sidewall balloon that 
extra elasticity and endurance which are need- 
ed to reinforce this modern tire’s comfort with 
durability. 

Supertwist does this because it far outstretches 
the breaking point of standard cord fabric; un- 
der the impact of road shocks the Supertwist 


cords in a Goodyear balloon yield and recover, 
like rubber bands. 


This distributes the blow more widely over the 
tire, miflimizes any chance of cord breakage, 
and safeguards against stone bruises and simi- 
lar injuries. 

Within the Goodyear Tires you buy today 
are not only the lessons learned in building 
75,000,000 other Goodyears, but the special 
advantages of a new Goodyear material de- 
veloped for modern needs. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 









The Foundation for the Farm Building 
An Important Part That Often Is Neglected 


By IVAN D. WOOD 

















Figure 2. A heavy crib and 
granary on a good foundation 


HAT is the matter 

with that barn or 

crib which is all settled 
out of shape? Yes, it has a 
wavy roof line and at the 
eaves the wall seems to be 
high in one place and low at 
another. Maybe the whole 
building has takeh on a 
beautiful tilt over ‘“‘towards 
Jones’”’ and looks as tho in 
a few more years it would 
have to be wrecked and used 
for kindling. Maybe the car- 
penters did not do good work. 
Maybe they used light ma- 
terial and did not join the 
framing members properly or maybe the sad condition is 
due to a bad storm. A closer examination seems to show 
that the carpenters did not slight their task and the owner 
says there has not been a bad wind storm in ten years. Then 
your eye happens to fall on the foundation and the mystery 
is solved. Under one corner of the crib is a single cement 
block; six or eight feet down the sill is an irregular block of 
stone, and to add insult to injury, the other corner is sup- 
ported on an old mower wheel laid flat on top of the ground. 
Is it any wonder that the 
timbers groaned and settled 
under a twenty-five-ton load 
of corn? 

There are various ways of 
saving expense when building 
but neglecting the founda- 
tion is “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” No matter how good 
the roof or how free from 
knots the timbers may be, 
the building is sure to settle 
and depreciate rapidly unless 
the footing is secure. There 
are hundreds of otherwise 
well-built barns in the United 
States which are well on the 
road to destruction because the sills did not have a good 
resting place. 

It is a waste of material and labor to erect a good corncrib 
on such a footing as is shown in Figure 1. The cement blocks 
are resting on top of the ground. Some of them have become 
dislodged and have been removed. Freezing and thawing 
weather has caused others to settle and this settling has 
taken place unevenly, some blocks settling more than others, 
twisting the building awry, cracking sills and studding. It is 
not an uncommon practice where the ground is uneven to 
set heavy buildings, granaries and cribs on tall piers made 
of loose rock or cement blocks. When the pier settles, the 
rocks become disengaged and soon one support is gone. The 
crib shown in Figure 2 is built on uneven ground. One side 


is dropped two feet lower than the other but note how the 
sills are supported on a continuous wall of concrete which 
extends two and one-half or three feet underground. This is 





Manure piled along the sills has ruined this foundation 























Figure 1. A large corncrib that 
is about ready for the discard on 
account of a poor foundation 


a much more expensive foot- 
ing in first cost but in the 
end will it not be the cheaper? 

Figure 3 shows a barn 
which has seen better days. 
It was handicapped at the 
start with one of those hit- 
and-miss foundations but to 
make matters worse, manure 
has been piled along the sills 
until they have long since 
rotted as has the bottom of 
the barn boards. A good wall 
of concrete extending two 
feet above the ground and 
the same distance below the 
surface would have been 
money well spent for then this poor wreck would have been 
good for years of service yet instead of a candidate for 
the kindling pile. 

Pouring a concrete foundation or building one of concrete 
blocks or clay tile is not such a complicated job as it might 
at first appear. When blocks or tile are used, it is necessary 
to dig a trench two and one-half or three feet deep and 
twelve to sixteen inches wide for cribs, granaries or barns 
of frame and fill this trench with concrete as shown in 
— 4 at (A). The top of this footing wall 
had best be level around the entire building 
or raised in even steps equal to the height of 
one or more blocks plus the mortar joints. On 
this even footing of concrete the blocks may be 
laid to bring the foundation wall to the required 
height. Figure 4 at (B) shows how the forms 
are made for a foundation wall built entirely of 
concrete. While the concrete is yet green, 54x10- 
inch bolts may be placed head down at regular 
intervals of eight or ten feet 
around the wall. The sill is 
bored to fit these bolts and 
bolted firmly in place. It has 
been found to advantage to 
place several bars of rein- 
forcing in the corners to pre- 
vent cracking. These rein- 
forcing rods may be of half- 
inch scrap round iron ex- 
tended three feet or more 
back into the wall each way 
from the corner. 

Experience has proved the 
fact that weak mixtures never 
pay, nor is it weil to use 
dirty sand or rock. For most foundation work one part of 





Portland cement, two and one-half parts of clean, sharp | 


sand and four parts rock will be found satisfactory. The 
rock or pebbles form a large part of the bulk of the mixture 
and better results will be obtained if hard, well ed 
materials are used ranging in size from 14 to 3 inches in 
diameter. Large chunks of rock 6 or 8 inches in diameter 
should never be used in foundation (Continued on page 57 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TRANSPORTATION RATES 


[FE is a constant conflict. It is as true of localities as of 

individuals. So long as there are personal advantages 
there will be this conflict of interests. Until communism 
levels all people to one grade of intelligence and ambition 
there will be this conflict of interests. 

We favor or oppose a thing according to whether it 
advances or hinders our personal ambitions. Our pride in 
our locality, our country is based upon personal gain. So 
it is that transportation rates so intimately touch every life 
because it is rates that determine whether we have personal 
gain of some sort, or suffer personal loss. 

The old-time railroaders did not have much to offer in 
fancy equipment and depots but they offered settlers every 
concession that would build up their railroads. Sometimes 
the roads owned the land that farmers were to buy, and the 
land that became town sites. It was a sideline in personal 
gain to see these developed. But the great gain was in in- 
creased freight and passenger traffic. Roads went broke in 
granting too many favors to settlers. This town wanted 
this, that city wanted that special rate on a favored product. 
They became centers of certain kinds of manufacture be- 
cause of favorable rates. Nothing in later years could 
have changed those favored rates without ruining great 
special industries built upon special rates. 

Water transportation that once thrived was throttled 
by the railroads because water rates were so low they hurt 
the interests of the railroads. The truck and bus cannot so 
easily be put out of business because they cannot be pre- 
vented from landing as were the boats in many cases. There 
is no telling to what extent air transportation may yet be 
developed. Nevertheless, each mode has its selfish interest 
to maintain, and the general public has its interest in all of 
them. There must be no isolated parts in our country, and 
no throttling of development due to unfair freight rates. 

Just how certain cities and certain parts of our country 
may be developed by lower rates without utterly ruining 
those cities and parts already established-upon favored 
rates is for the I. C. C. to solve. One thing certain, the 
selfishness of Chicago or Minneapolis or any other city 
must not so control transportation that competing cities 
have no chance to develop. Nor must the interests of the 
Pacific coast or the Middle West choke to death the moun- 
tain section by control of transportation rates. The eastern 
manufacturing section has too long held the financial upper 
hand to the detriment of the rest of the country. Finances 
control railroads. Railroads control the destiny of cities, 
towns and the open country. It is time to establish a na- 
tional policy on transportation that is tempered with justice 
and shorn of selfishness. 


WILL THE BANKS OVER-LOAN? 

N the last analysis it was the banks that brought about 

the inflation in land values preceding the crash of 1920. 
In fact, every business was inflated by easy money and easy 
credit. Banks had a surplus and encouraged borrowing by 
those who could not stand deflation. Easy money encour- 
ages speculation—and speculative gambling. If the Federal 
Reserve banks had quietly put a stop to such liberal loaning 
and had gradually withdrawn credit, there would have been 
no such collapse as that of 1920. 

The banks are now full of money. If they have not learned 
the lesson of 1918-20 we may expect another setback follow- 
ing another inflation. Nobody will become a wild speculator 
if he cannot get money for that purpose. Nobody will over- 
load with land or anything else unless he is able to get easy 
money. It is not more credit we need but less credit so we 


will not be tempted to spend our substance in riotous living 
as did the prodigal son. So, it is up to the banks to keep us 
from temptation. They must invest their surplus in securi- 
ties that give less return in preference to loaning to specula- 
tive gamblers who will pay a larger rate. When your banker 
says he has cheap money to loan you, be sure you can use it 
legitimately and stand a sudden deflation if it should come. 








WITH ALL THY GETTING 


HOEVER wrote the so-called sayings of Solomon sai 
“My son, get wisdom, and with all thy getting get 
understanding.” He “said a mouthful.”’ We cannot buy it 
We cannot inherit it. How then can we get understanding? 

What a world of difference it makes in our living when we 
have understanding! Somehow the petty faults of others do 
not shut us out from being their friend when we understand. 
Somehow the hidden riches back of the petty faults become 
glorified in them when we understand. The diamond miner 
and the gold digger does not see the dirt in his search for the 
unattractive diamond in the rough or the gold-bearing 
quartz. He will move tons of useless rock in his search for 
the precious gem or metal and fret not because it is not all 
one hundred percent valuable. In our contact with other 
minds we may have to search long for the hidden gem of 
thought, the richness of experience, the breadth of vision, 
the priceless tolerance that enriches their lives, unknown 

rhaps to even themselves. They get most out of life who 

t understand all other lives and understanding, help 
develop the best in them and suppress from broadcasting 
flaws and shortcomings. 

When you show that bunch of hogs you can point out one 
or two that didn’t get an even chance with the rest. You 
understand the cause. You overlook the peculiarities of 
your children because you understand them. Children in 
other homes have their individual differences. They grow 
up with them and become neighbors. If we could understand 
other families as we do our own—and not always our own— 
the community would be a better place to live in because 
of its toleration. 

Understanding has its practical values. We can more 
easily cope with difficulties that we understand. Breadth of 
knowledge enlarges our understanding. Attendance at 
short courses, institutes, cénventions, fairs, and of course 
schools and colleges are but means to an end which is 
understanding life and its problem. He is dull indeed whose 
daily contacts do not enrich with more wisdom. 


THE TARIFF ON CANADIAN CATTLE 
ANADIAN cattlemen insist that the tariff the United 
States has inflicted upon their cattle does them great 
harm and our farmers on this side no good. There are two 
sides to this question just as there are two sides to the 
international boundary line. 

Those in the northern states who have fed Canadian 
cattle know that they go on feed in a cold climate without a 
setback. They are already acclimated. Cattle from the 
warm Southwest must get used to the cold feedlots of the 
North before they begin to do well. Cattle from the western 
ranges are already acclimated. 

The question sifts down then to a conflict of interests 
between the Canadian cattlemen and the western cattlemen 
who sell to northern feeders. Those who prefer Canadian 
cattle want them as cheap as they can buy them. The 
tariff raises the price. The tariff is a tax that the feeders of 
Minnesota, Iowa and other northern states must pay as an 
additional overhead to their feeding operations if they use 
Canadian feeders. 

There has always been the conflict of interests between 
the cattle raisers and the cattle feeders, the former wanting 
a high price for their feeders and the latter a low price so 
they can profit on the corn fed. The entry of Canadian 
cattle has in no way changed that conflict, but it has 
changed it into a triangle conflict of interests, with the two 
producers of feeder stuff desirous of getting as much as 
possible for their feeder cattle. One wants the tariff wall 
high. The other wants it down. In fact, the feeder is not 
interested in the tariff at all, for he wants to buy Canadian 
cattle when he pleases to do so without additional cost. 

The tariff, no doubt, keeps out many thousand head of 
Canadian cattle that now go grass fed to the English 
markets in competition with our corn-fed stuff. rm have 
changed the foreign demand to a lighter, less finished grade 
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which our feeders must meet. The advantage gained by the 
few western cattle raisers on account of the tariff may be 
more than lost by the many cornbelt feeders. It is doubtful 
if the western producers have gained any higher price for 
their feeders because of the tariff, and certainly doubtful 
if the feeders have profited thereby. 

However, the tariff is so fixed that the president may 
nnul or change it if upon recommendation of the tariff 

mission any change is deemed advantageous. We 
int the most agreeable relations between Canada and the 
nited States. The tariff wall has been a sore spot along 
e unguarded boundary line. The interests of two great 
ations are paramount to the interests of the few oneitherside. 


SOME CHICKENS 


NCLE SAM has not been in the poultry business as 

long as China by several thousand years but he has 
made wonderful progress in recent years. The department of 
agriculture is responsible for the statement that Uncle’s 
chickens on parade would make a line one hundred thou- 
sand miles long and that they lay enough eggs each year to 
reach from the earth to the moon and back. No wonder 
“ham and” is so popular in this country. It is breakfast 
food par excellent. 

The Canadians told us on our trip into Canada this sum- 
mer that we of the States like to boast of having the biggest, 
the most or the best of everything. Some truth in that 
friendly jibe. There is danger that we overdo the good 
things that we have. That applies to poultry production. 
Just because three hundred hens have shown a good profit 
as a farm side-line, some think they can double the profit 
by doubling the flock in the same quarters. That is not 
so. It may lead to loss instead of profit. 

With this tremendous increase in poultry and eggs it 
behooves all to watch their steps lest the whole i eher 
be overdone. Better breeding, closer culling, better care 
will produce more eggs with fewer hens and reduce overhead 
rather than incur a loss thru loafing and disease. Egg 
marketing associations will take care of the marketing 
end of it. But the health of the flocks is of supreme impor- 
tance if the industry is to prosper. Another scare thrown 
into the markets like that of last winter when diseased 
fowls got into circulation will break the market as well 
as the poultry meat market. He who ships questionable 
fowls, such es he would not put on his own table, is inviting 
disaster to the poultry industry. 

This side-line is worthy of your best study. Produce 
healthy, clean stuff. There is money in it, not a fortune, but 
a fair net profit. 


INLAND WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 
SOME do not seem to sense the importance of a national 
transportation. policy which coordinates rail, water and 
truck. It is transportation rates that determine the pros- 
perity of producers and select their markets, It is trans- 
portation rates that build up or depopulate the cities that 
are the markets for farm and manufactured products. 

Trucking needs no other encouragement than paved 
highways. Nothing but foolish legislation can prevent 
trucks from following paved highways. The railroads see 
the situation and are preparing to meet it by adding trucks 
to their own service. 

Inland waterway development must be fostered by 
federal and state governments if developed at all. Puttering 
along asin the past will not do much to relieve freight rates 
except in favored localities. What little has been done 
demonstrates that a saving of at least twenty percent in 
rates can be made by those who ship by water, and wherever 
: ater crs is assured freight rates are perpetually 

»wered, 

We import many necessary raw materials in great quan- 
tities such as tin, nickel, and ore base of aluminum, man- 
ganese, antimony, chromite, asbestos, sisal, hemp, asphalt, 
rubber, coffee, tea, ete., 5,000,000 tons of essentials to our 
industries of the interior. Any manufacturer on the coast 
or accessible to boat transportation has a distinct advantage 
over those who must pay freight on these imports of raw 
materials and freight on exports of finished products. A 
few cents a ton means much to a manufacturer in keen 
competition. 

It is apparent that no country can be great that is devel- 
oped only along its coasts. We have reached a point where 
it is best that our industries be scattered among our lesser 
cities of the interior and not centered in overgrown cities 
of the coasts, What better than develop our tiver cities of 


a 


the interior and expand their world markets by boat? What 
folly to ship grain from Kansas or the Dakotas or Montana 
to the ports of the Atlantic seaboard when it might go 
abroad from Minneapolis and any railroad crossing point 
on the Missouri or Mississippi rivers far cheaper and 
quicker! New Orleans should be the great export market 
for grain raised in the Middle West. 

The packing plants of the cornbelt should be developed 
closer to the producers. Let Chicago worry about its own 
business. It need not have everything and prevent the 
development of other interior plants. The farmers need a 
market closer to home. With river improvement these 
interior market places can be built up. The railways have 
seen to it that river and canal transportation has had hard 
sledding. They may as well gracefully accept the situation 
as they did in regard to trucks and busses. River shipping 
is coming back and it will coordinate well with railroad and 
truck transportation. 


CHAPLIN’S ONE IN TEN 

OBERT NICHOLS in the London Times quotes 
Charlie Chaplin as saying: “The movies are the begin- 
ning of a keyhole into the way the other half of the world 
lives, people one hasn’t seen, ways, conventions, wastes 
and savings, graces and disgraces, hearts one does not 
know. If people see one good film in ten bad they are coming 
nearer to ion of the world. Every time you under- 

stand a thing you multiply yourself.” 

Just extend his thought along other lines. If you read 
one good article in many, you have been justified in reading. 
If you have heard one piece of music in many, your 
my is worthwhile. If you have found one true friend ina 
multitude, you have found a treasure. If you have seen 
one glorious sunset in six months, you have a beautiful 
memory to feast upon. If you have heard one thrush sing, 
you forget the chatter of the English sparrows and the 
monotonous caw of the crow. . 

The trouble with us is that we are prone to dwell upon the 
imperfections in folks, instead of their good points; to find 
fault with the displeasing things we read instead of acknowl- 
eding that now and then the paper contains a gem of thought 
or an article of great value. We are inclined to think of the 
storms and forget the fine weather, remember the dust and 
forget the beauties we saw on the auto tour. 

The movies are new—less than twenty years old. They 
have made as remarkable progress as automobiles. Chaplin 
admits that they are not one hundred percent good and 
never will be because people differ on what is good. But 
he is right in justifying ion if only one in ten is really 
outstandingly good in its message and its technique. They 
do give us a clese-up of the world out of our reach. They do 
broaden our minds because they enlarge our understanding. 

Life would be very nionotonous if all of God’s creations 
and man’s endeavors were one hundred percent perfect. 
That is not the way of things. There would be no incentive 
if there were nothing to improve. We can put ourselves into 
that frame of mind that counts our blessings now and then 
as an antidote to our too frequent complaints, our chronic 
fault findings. 


CONSISTENT, PERSISTENT REFORESTATION 


A SWEDISH lumber company has been cutting timber 
from the same land for seven hundred years. The tract 
is better now than ever as a lumber forest. As fast as cut 
off, new trees are started which in about eighty years are 
ready for cutting. By this method a continuous supply is 
available. 

Our policy is to cut off the timber, sell the stumpage to 
farmers and move on to virgin forests to repeat the process. 
Most timber land is fit for little else. It usually results in 
great hardship for those who bought the stumpage. ‘One 
of the most pathetic incidents in the settlement of the 
United States is the result of real estate agents who “soak” 
those aspiring for homes of their own. 

The need of a forest policy is getting so apparent it can 
no longer be ignored. The farm woodlot is all right as a 
future lumber supply if these woodlots were so planted as 
to make lumber. But most of the woodlot trees are unfit for 
lumber, not only because of kind of tree but because of 
sprawly growth. So, if the farm woodlot is to be a forest 
reserve supply for timber purposes some instruction as to 
kinds and methods needs be given. 


In the pine tree region the land is not desirable for 
farming. This land should be replanted to pine trees free 
from tax until of productive age. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR 


, 
"THE president himself will have an opportunity of 

feeling the pulse of the farm community when he 
addresses the convention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to be held in Chicago, December 7th to 9th. 
Agricultural spokesmen from every section of the country 
will be in attendance and the president will have an oppor- 
tunity of setting forth the extent to which he believes con- 
gress should go in the enactment of specific agricultural 
measures. 

Whether the administration will submit any new farm 
relief proposals of its own initiative at the coming session 
has become a much debated question. It is generally agreed 
that the cooperative marketing legislation advocated last 
winter by the president’s agricultural conference will again 
be indorsed by the White House in the event that it is 
called up. There was talk of recalling the conference, but 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine is represented as not favor- 
ing this course and President Coolidge will probably be 
guided by his advice in the matter. 

Instead of calling the conference into session, the secre- 
tary of agriculture is preparing personally to discuss farm 
problems with representatives of various farm organizations 
whom he plans to call to Washington some time this fall. 

Secretary Jardine has been largely instrumental in calling 
a halt in farm psycho-analysis and apart from the question 
of cooperative marketing, the main things that he is expect- 
ed to discuss at the projected conferences with farm repre- 
sentatives relate to the continuing high costs of many of the 
products that the farmers have to buy, the development of 
steady foreign markets, the need for more afid better railroad 
facilities, better communications, better storage facilities 
and better protection against bank failures. Whether these 
thoughts can be worked into a practical program remains 
to be seen, 


The Tax Reduction Program 


HE country can now look forward with confidence, and 
certainty toa reduction in the tax bill for the-year 1925, 
which comes due on March 15, 1926. Conferences and ex- 
pressions from leaders to date have indicated that the 
program which the administration will sponsor is as follows: 

First, reduction of the surtax to 25 percent. 

Second, reduction of the normal income tax rates to 1 per- 
cent and five percent respectively, instead of 2 percent and 
6 percent as it now stands. 

Third, all the estate taxes by the federal government to 
be repealed and turned over exclusively to the states. 

Fourth, corporation taxes to be reduced from 12! percent 
to 10 percent. 

Fifth, excise taxes including the automobile tax and the 
tax on admissions to be repealed. 

Sixth, repeal of the publicity clause inserted in the last 
revenue act. 

Some of the more progressive elements in congress advo- 
cate that the personal exemption of heads of families be 
raised to $5,000. This would take approximately 3,000,000 
people off the income tax lists of the government. It is 
doubtful, however, if this can be accomplished as yet. 

Another important recent development which would give 
further tax relief to the country is the contention of some 
prominent congressional leaders that $300,000,000 a year 
could be chopped off federal expenditures by reo-ganizing 
federal bureaus and doing away with unnecessary govern- 
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ment employees. This is one of the proposals on which 4 
strenuous battle is likely in the coming congress. 


Freight Rates and Farm Prosperity 
(GOVERNMENT economists—and official Washington in 

general—devoted keen attention to the hearings before 
the interstate commerce commission in Chicago on the 
demand of the western railroads for increases in freight 
rates: 

As viewed here, one of the most important developments 
so far is the effort of the spokesmen for the railroads to 
justify an increase in rate charges on the ground of increased 
arm prosperity. It was to this end that witnesses testified 
that the purchasing power of the western armers has in- 
creased 72 percent since 1922. 

The general economic consensus at the moment is that 
this type of data must not be given too much weight in 
rate hearings, as it would be unsound both in theory and 

ractice to use a temporary accession of farm income as a 
< for rate increases which are to be indefinitely appli- 
cable. 

The disposition here is to view the question in its broad 
aspects as it relates to farm prosperity, business expansion 
and, not least, political tranquility in the territory where 
the northwest railroads operate. There is a decided appre- 
hension over the renewal of anti-railroad agitation as a 
result of the suggestion that increased farm income be 
made the ground for an increase in freight rates. 

The indications now are that no definite action will be 
taken by ‘the interstate commerce commission before con- 
gress takes up the big problem of railroad consolidations. 


Trading in Futures Depresses Market 
N its recent report on grain trading, which is the sixth 
report of a series, the federal trade commission finfls, 
“that one of the most important and significant facts 
statistically demonstrated is the downward bias of the 
future market.’”’” According to the commission, figures run- 
ning over a series of years show that in the earlier months 
of trading on the exchanges, prices fall short of the price 
subsequently attained just before or during the month of 
delivery. In other words, the tendency of the future price 
is to be underneath the ultimate price. The reasons assigned 
for this by the commission is the weight of selling hedges 
during the heavy marketing season and the prevalence of 
undue discounts which tend to depress the next crop options. 
It may be said in passing that while the federal trade com- 
mission is digging into this large question of future trading, 
Washington feels confident that the recent reforms maugu- 
rated by the board of trade in Chicago will have a beneficial 
effect in stabilizing grain prices and preventing exaggerated 
speculation. 


Money Kept in Socks 


DiI the advent of the modern banking system, the 
old habit of tucking money away in stockings, old 
teapots, cupboard shelves and even in the form of buried 
treasure still continues as a trait of the race. 

A recent investigation by the treasury showed that the 
hoarding of gold, silver and paper currency has taken more 
than $450,000,000 out of circulation in America. It showed 
also that the rural population is addicted to the hoarding 
habit. They have kept about (Continued on page 83 
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What Farm Folks Are Getting By Radio 


A Real Service for Rural America 


By G. C. BIGGAR 


HEN Simon C. Moon of McLean county, Illinois, 

had a load of hampshires in the loading yards of his 

local shipping point, he was undecided whether to 
ship. to Chicago or Indianapolis. If the hogs went to 
Indianapolis, they would have to be oaded at 2:00 p. m; if 
to Chicago, not until evening. 

“Wonder what will be the best market tomorrow?” he 
asked himself. “Guess I’ll see what the radio has to say 
about it.”” So Mr. Moon tuned in the 1:30 p. m. market 
schedule of a Chicago radio station and learned that hogs 
were 50 cents higher in Indianapolis than in Chicago on 
that day. He immediately loaded for Indianapolis and the 
next day his shipment, averaging 270 pounds, topped the 
market at $14.25. 

“Not bad at all,” writes Mr. Moon. ‘Thanks to the use 
of radio service.” 

Such incidents are being duplicated every day on hundreds 
of American farms where the wonders of radio are adding 
immeasurably to the 


studio activities, or playing “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold,” for “Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, R. F. D. 1, Cherry- 
ville, Minn., who are celebrating their golden wedding 
anniversary.”’ 

One evening during the middle of April a two-hour radio 
community meeting was broadcasted from a Chicago radio 
station. Community singing, greetings from mid-west 
farm bureau leaders and an address on cooperative market- 
ing by former Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, were 
features of the evening. Many farm bureau folks thruout 
the Middle West were gathered around receiving sets in 
homes and community centers “listening in.’’ 

Last fall, during the International Livestock Exposition, 
the address of President Coolidge, delivered at a banquet 
of stockmen, was broadcasted by three radio stations. 
Thousands, if not millions, heard his stand on American 
agriculture. 

When the voice of the president of our nation and the 
words of farm leaders 
can be heard in the 





pleasure and profit of 
farm life. Radio is in- 
deed providing a real 
service for rural 
America. Over a hun- 
dred broadcasting sta- 
tions are on the air 
with weather reports, 
soon after the weather 
man releases them. Al- 
most as many stations 
cooperate with the 
United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in 
furnishing up-to-the- 
minute market reports 
to the farm audience. 

And the queerest 
thing about it all is 
that you don’t have to 
pay one cent for what’s 
in the air. Of course, you must purchase and install a 
radio receiving set in your home in order to take advantage 
of the radio waves, but you may fit the purchase to your 
pocketbook, as efficient receivers may be bought at prices 
from $20 to $350 or more. 

Unlike the telephone, there is no monthly toll to pay 
after installation. It costs no more to hear a concert from 
New York in your parlor than to receive the market reports 
from Chicago. All that the broadcasters suggest is that you 
drop them a letter once in a while with comments on your 
reception of their programs and with your suggestions for 
improvements in their radio service. 

It seems truly remarkable, does it not? 

Almost every imaginable sort of organization is repre- 
sented in the ownership and control of American radiophone 
stations, numbering in the neighborhood of 550. Churches, 
colleges, fraternal organizations, newspapers, radio manu- 
facturers, and stores constitute the largest owners of stations. 

In most cases these stations are in operation because of 
the “good-will” which they hope to bring to their business 
by reason of good radio programs. They expect nothing 
in the way of direct financial return. 

On the other hand, there is a growing tendency to broad- 
cast more “direct’’ advertising by “selling” time to com- 
mercial organizations which will broadcast musical pro- 
grams or commercial news under their own name and for 
expected financial gain. Such broadcasting is a logical 
development, and if it is shown conclusively that it pays, 
many more commercial concerns will enter the broadcasting 
field. The American public, however, will not stand for 
advertising on radio when it becomes so obvious as to be 
distasteful to them. 

The factor that makes radio in the home so popular is the 
personal element. It is intensely human. It transports the 
human voice right into the parlor or dining room where the 
farm family is gathered to listen. And for fear it will be too 
“‘phonograph-like,” the wise radio announcer brings in the 
personal touch, giving a little “inside” information on the 





Farm boys know what is going on in the world 





humblest farm home, 
does it not mark a new 
epoch in agriculture? 
It makes these leaders 
real, live personages to 
farm folks. 

Would it be too ex- 
travagant to predict 
that radio may some 
day be a mighty factor 
in the solution of our 
major farm problems? 
Perhaps the day is not 
far distant when the 
government, _ broad- 
casting from  super- 
power stations, will 
give crop facts and 
recommendations to 
farmers from Maine to 
California that will do much to control crop production and 
make for more efficient farming. 

We may some day see a great national cooperative live- 
stock marketing association, with a radio station at its 
disposal, broadcasting market information and suggestions 
to a million livestock producers that will do much to correct 
our present system with its frequent glutted markets and 
sharp declines in prices. 

Such predictions do not seem impossible when we con- 
sider the great strides that radio has made in the past four 

rears. 

: The government recognizes radio as a big factor for 
service to the farmer. In the 1924 report of the United 
States department of agriculture, the prophecy was made 
that “in a short time agricultural communities, however 
remote they may be from ordinary communication facilities, 
probably will be on equal terms with populous centers in 
obtaining market reports, weather reports and other infor- 
mation essential to their welfare.” 

The department of agriculture has done everything pos- 
sible to promote the dissemination of market reports, weath- 
er forecasts and other needed information by radio. Before 
radio-telephone broadcasting began in 1921, the department 
entered upon a program for the distribution of reports by 
radio-telegraph. Reports were broadcasted by code for 
several months, were picked up by amateur operators and 
distributed to farmers. 

Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine has stated 
that the department will do all within its power to utilize 
radio for the benefit of agriculture. As president of Kansas 
agricultural college, he developed the most comprehensive 
farm radio service of any agricultural college in the United 
States. 

Radio Station WLS, Chicago, is credited with having 
the most complete farm radio service among privately- 
owned broadcasters. Weather, markets and farm news 








are put on the air thruout the day. Noon and evening farm 
(Continued on page 56 


programs bring the latest farm 
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The Sugar That Is Made From Corn 


An Industry That Is Increasing the Cash Market 


By ALSON SECOR 


ROM nothing to 250,000 pounds of corn sugar a day in 

less than three years is the phenomenal growth of a 

new industry that means much to the cornbelt, any 
way you look at it. There are several ways to look at it, 
depending upon the personal interests involved. But corn 
sugar is here to stay, in increasing use, so what are you going 
to do about it? 

The renter will say, “Glory be! It will increase the price 
of corn. I have it to sell.”” The stock feeder will say, ““Good- 
bye stock feeding, if corn goes any higher.” The soil special- 
ist will see in lessened stock raising and selling of corn from 
the farms a menace to soil fertility, The manufacturers and 
merchants generally 
will see in high corn 
values a greater gen- 
eral prosperity for 
everybody. With 
corn sugar enlarging 
the market, it will 
mean more than 
ever to say, “This 
is fine corn weath- 
er.” 

Before discussing 
the sugar itself let 
us consider stock 
feeding. It seems to 
me the situation 
will right itself. 
Every good feeder 
knows that he suc- 
ceeds as well or 
better with high- 
priced corn than 
when it is low. High 
prices weed out the 
competing feeders 
who do not know 
the game. They are always a menace to the market. If a 
large number drop out the price of fat stuff will advance so 
that feeding will pay with corn at any reasonable, steady 
value. I do not agree with those who contend that continued 
high prices for corn will crowd out livestock. It will cause 
come readjustments, of course. It will eliminate the ineffi- 
sient feeders. Nor do I fear for the depletion of soil fertility, 
for that can be met and must be met by growing more 
legumes to balance rent farming. The landlords can safe- 
guard that in their leases. The situation can be met. That’s 
that! 

Who were the enemies of beet sugar? The cane sugar 
interests. It was a long, hard fight to establish beet sugar. 
Everybody was informed that it was not as good as cane 
sugar for any purpose. It has exactly the same chemical 
composition, yet women were told it would not jell; it would 
spoil canning, etc., etc. The cane sugar interests are largely 
centered in Cuba. We want our own cane planters to prosper 
of course. We want our own beet growers to prosper, too. 
But we are importing enough sugar each year to indicate 
that there is a large field for corn sugar without lessening 
the production of our own cane and beet sugars. If we can 
create into corn sugar the 112,453,000 bushels we export 
every year we will save to the American farmers over a 
billion and a half pounds of feed by-products that now go 

abroad in export corn, and save the other by-products of 
corn sugar, besides adding over 2,000,000 tons of freight 
to railroad prosperity. 

We are exporting about all the corn that South Dakota 
can grow each year. If made into corn sugar instead of ex.- 
ported, it would create some 2,400,000,000 pounds, which 
would only reduce our imported sugar about one-third. So, 
you see, even this amount would not lessen our cane or beet 
sugar production. It is the exportable surplus that sets the 
market price. If we can turn this surplus into corn sugar 
without injuring our own cane and beet sugar production 
we will spread prosperity to the corn growers by advanced 
corn prices, to the railroads by increased tonnage, and to the 
workmen by increased labor, all of which now goes to for- 
eigners. When we quit exporting, we then can get the benefit 








Where the finished sugar is sacked 





of a corn tariff and prices can be based on home markets, 

What is corn sugar? Few of you ever saw or tasted it. |t 
has only been on the market about two years in a small wa 
scarcely at all, in fact, in grocery stores. When I saw the 
possibilities of corn sugar, I wasn’t satisfied until I had seen 
it made, so I visited a small plant in Cedar Rapids, Iows, 
and the big plant in Argo, Illinois. I’ve eaten it in my home. 
It is good stuff, regardless of what the grocer or the cane 
sugar interests will tell you. So, do not expect to get it if you 
ask for it at your grocery. But ask, anyway, just to keep it 
before the publie to enlarge the market. 

Cane and beet sugar is sucrose, Corn sugar is dextrose, a 
little different com- 
bination of the 
chemical elements 
Corn sugar has 
different crystal ani 
is of a finer grain 
than sucrose. It is 
not as sweet, there- 
fore preferred for 
canning, jelly, can- 
dy, ice cream and 
baking. You may 
not like it as well 
for table use, but no 
one will know the 
difference if the 
housekeeper keeps 
quiet. Three hun- 
dred people ate corn 
sugar at a restaur- 
ant one day and did 
not know it. It has 
a better body for 
ice cream and candy 
making. Candy 
makers_prefer it in 
chocolate creams, and in sweet and bitter chocolates. It 
is preferable in condensed milk. The big bakeries use it 
exclusively. The fruit canners would use it if the government 
ruling as to the wording on the label were changed so as 
not to exclude dextrose. 

Dextrose, which is corn sugar, is more healthful than 
sucrose, which is cane and beet sugar. The Argo plant sells 
about fifty barrels of corn sugar a month to the hospitals of 
New York City to give to their patients. It is absolutely 
desired in cases of diabetes. Dextro-maltose is the great food 
for underfed children. This proves that corn sugar is not 
only wholesome but to be preferred in sickness and health 
because sucrose must be changed to dextrose in the process 
of digestion. This accounts for the ease with which children 
and sick folks can digest corn sugar. 

I was greatly interested in the process of changing shelled 
corn into sugar. I saw the corn dumped from the car into 
the pit, and I ate the sugar at different stages of manufac- 
ture. I saw it sacked ready for market. All along the line are 
chemists making tests to keep every step at exactly the right 
stage to result in a perfect product. The least deviation from 
the necessary process anywhere along the line will spoil the 
whole batch—and a batch consists of thousands of bushels 
of corn. 

The corn is cleaned and washed, then put in great tanks, 
each holding 2,600 bushels, where it is soaked in water 
thirty or forty hours, being gently kept in circulation. This 
water absorbs the proteins thru the skin of the corn, which 
are all saved by evaporating this steep water and these 
by-products are put into stock feeds. When washed in 
fresh water, the swelled corn then is cracked and torn to 
pieces without injuring the germ. This germ is floated out 
in troughs and later dried and pressed to extract the corn 
oil % salads, cooking, etc. The germ cake goes into stock 
feed. 

The starch, gluten and hulls are separated and the starch 
dried. It constitutes about 65 percent of the corn. Out of it 
comes the laundry, cooking and other starches, the dextrine 
mucilage which you lick on envelopes and postage stamps, 
and the glucose sirups and the (Continued on page 49 
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Getting the Work Out of Ham and Eggs 


Bremer Saves Labor by Making Things Work Together 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


ON’T put all your eggs in one basket,”’ says the old 
dictum. ‘‘Never truer than now,” says Herman 
Bremer, proprietor of Bremerode, a 119-acre farm 

in Pulaski county, Indiana. The road splits the buildings on 
Bremerode; the home is nicely landscaped. The barn, silo 
and one of the poultry houses are on the south side of the 
road, while the dwelling and new poultry house are on the 
north. The traveler cannot help noticing the white chickens 
that are so conspicuous against the alfalfa background on 
either side of the road. The passerby will also notice a drove 
of shotes or brood sows on one side of the road or the other, 
for Bremer believes in having the hogs out on the fields as 
nearly all the time as weather 
will permit. A light smile 
flitted across his face as he 
salt ’ 

“Why do yourself what 
you can get the animals to do 
for you? 

“In this day and age you 
have to be pretty much of an 
executive to become a de- 
cently good farmer and the 
first rule of the able executive 
is to do nothing that you can 
delegate to cheaper help.” 

So Bremer ‘plods on_and 
up, getting his cattle, his 
hogs, and his chickens to do 
for him the jobs that he has 
found they can do better than 
he. Growing in the poultry yards there is alfalfa and east 
of the buildings is a larger field of this legume. 

At present the crop rotation is corn, wheat, oats, clover. 
There_is enough alfalfa grown so a first crop can be taken 
off. Some of this hay is given to the brood sows in the winter 
when the snow is so deep they cannot get to the soybean 
field, but for the most part, the sows get their exercise, their 
feed and their shelter in the same field, and it is here that 
they work up the raw materials, soybeans and corn into 
pork, leaving the manure and the spent stems on the field 
so there will be the least possible loss of fertility thru 
leaching. 

Bremer has his crops balanced. The wheat provides a 
cash crop, some litter for the poultry house and some bed- 
ding for the hogs. 

The livestock on the farm are so balanced as to give 
a year-around income and make the work dovetail together 
for efficient management. 

Theoretically, there should be the most profit in special- 
izing on wheat, poultry, or dairy cows. Practically, this is 
not so. The man who has a specialty is human and as such 
he always strives to sell his product at the high point of the 
market. Actually, he generally sells 
on a declining market because he 





‘Bremerode”—the home of the Bremers rong iy x 


she is shut up in one of the colony houses and when she 
farrows, an ordinary kerosene oil heater is put in to keep 
herself and family warm. This owner maintains that a 
comfortable sow is seldom cross. 

The sow is fed a little warm water the first day after 
farrowing, then gradually oats, corn, and a little tankage 
are added and when the pigs are two weeks old, the mother 
is on full feed. The sow and pigs go out on pasture as soon 
as possible to avoid worms. ‘You know, pigs won’t have 
worms unless they run on infested lots.”” Bremer has proved 
that if he can get his pigs on clean ground before they have 
ever run over permanent lots, he can rid them of worms by 
the “ounce of prevention” 
plan. When the pigs are old 
enough to wean, the sows are 
taken away. 

In the late summer, the 
spring shotes are put into a 
field of early corn-soybeans, 
usually some time in August. 
In the corn field, the shotes 
come to hoghood at a rapid 
rate. Bremer admits that this 
early corn grown with early 
soybeans does not make use 
of all the growing season, but 
it does enable him to put 
his shotes on the market 
much earlier; in fact, in time 
bulge which 

usually comes the last of 
August or forepart of September. This plan also enables him 
to give his wheat ground preparation before sowing time. 

Bremer was thé pioneer in his county in sowing soybeans 
with his corn. He did it when it was unpopular, when his 
neighbors poked fun at him for having weedy corn and 
when his descent as a farmer was a topic over which many 
a store box was whittled to pieces. Today, in that com- 
munity planting soybeans with corn is recognized as an 
insignia of intelligence. 

Bremer uses the soybeans to great advantage. His land is 
more fertile since he has been planting them with the corn 
for hogging off. By so doing, there is some addition to the 
natural fertility and little subtraction, except the minerals 
that enter into the bony framework of the pigs themselves. 

This pork producer plants about two acres each year to 
soybeans alone. As soon as the fattening hogs come out of 
the field of soybeans and corn, the brood sows and pigs are 
turned in. As the shotes approach perfect fatness, they are 
not as industrious in their search for soybeans; they miss 
many. But the old sow and the pigs, being long on speed 
and keen on sight, soon clear the decks after the fat hogs 
have been finished and have “gone west.” 

In the small field, the-beans are 
sown solid, drilling a bushel to the 





does not realize that the peak has 
been reached until prices start down. 
Bremer is not a specialist in any one 
thing except making several things 
work together. 

At present, he has about 900 hens, 
keeps 15 brood sows for two litters 
: year, has three milk cows and in- 
tends soon to increase this to eight. 
For some years, Bremer kept beef 

ittle, but he found he was barking 

p the wreng tree because he could 
not make the beef cattle business 
dovetail with any of his other lines. He found that to get 
the most profit out of his poultry or his hogs, he must have 

kimmilk, 

Pork production costs are frequently reckoned as 75 per- 
cent feed, 10 percent overhead, and 15 percent labor. 
Bremer has extracted much of the labor from pork. 

The sows are bred for two litters a year. “A sow isn’t 
worth her salt that raises but one litter a year,” this owner 
said. The litters come early in the spring, the last of Febru; 
iry and the first of March. Before a sow is due to farrow, 





This shed roof house admits plenty of light 





acre—these beans are later than 
those in the early corn and no idea 
is ever held that they will be cut. 
The sows and pigs browse down the 
soybeans and some corn is supplied 
them, but in this small field they 
rustle and bustle all winter long. 
Here they get enough exercise and 
feed to keep them physically fit and 
here they leave all the manure. In 
fact, spreading manure is one job 
that is reduced to the vanishing 
point thru Bremer’s management. 
During the past year, the Bremers have had a gross 
income of more than $3,000 from their white leghorn —_ 
Of the 900 hens, about 600 are pullets, the remainder ol 
hens and seconds. The flock is culled vigorously, and the 
culls hit the noodle trail without further ado; the seconds 
are kept and pushed for winter eggs; pushed hard. When 
they give out from the pushing, they are sold. This effects 
two distinct savings. At the time when-hens are usually 
culled, culls are not worth much. Yet, Bremers pen these 
seconds up and manage them so they (Continued on page 8§ 
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Some Light on the Beef Cattle Business 
What, When and How to Buy Feeders 


By REX BERESFORD 


UCCESSFUL cattle feeding thru a long period of years 
depends more on judgment in buying and selling than 
on any other factor. As one old feeder puts it, “The 

first thing a young feeder needs to learn is how to come 
back from market without 
any cattle.” That does not 


“They will mostly feed fairly good heavy cattle. I could not 
have told you yesterday, but John Marks got in this mor)- 
ing with three loads of that sort, and most of the other 
feeders buy on John’s judgment.” 
Going back into the 
same neighborhood durin 





mean, necessarily, that r 
there are many seasons 
when no cattle should be 
fed. It merely means that 
in unfavorable years more 
care and study must be 
given to the question of 
buying. 

Feed that is grown at 
home must be utilized. It 
is not necessary, however, 
to always follow the same 
plan and feed the same 
sort of cattle year after 
year merely beeause they 
have made money at 
times. Nor is it necessary 
always to buy cattle at the 
same time and place, nor 
to buy at a certain time 





the winter, I found that 
most of them had bought 
the same sort of cattle as 
John. They had not, how- 
ever, bought them with 
the same market in mind, 
nor had most of them suc- 
ceeded in buying as ad- 
vantageously as had John. 
Many of them had neither 
the feed supply nor the 
finances to handle their 
cattle as he was handling 
his, and few of them were 
going to be able to hold 
their cattle to sell on the 
same market. While the 
chances were that John 
would make a little money 
on his cattle, most of the 





because feed happens to 
be available just then. 

For example, just be- 
cause “bluegrass in some 
sections furnishes a good mouthful of grass by early May 
is no valid reason for rushing to market at that time and 
competing with everyone else in the same situation. More 
than one long-headed cattleman has found that by August 
or Seytember he could buy the: same steers 200 pounds 
heavics for the same dollars per bead and have a pasture 
full of grass waiting for them, while his neighbor who feared 
his grass would waste was worrying over short pastures and 
low prices. Most mistakes in cattle feeding come from a 
lack of information. Men whom we recognize as successful 
feeders and good buyers have acquired this information. 
Many times it is the accumulated experience of years. With 
a good many others it is the result of close study of market 
and market conditions. 


HAT kind of cattle shall I buy, when shall I buy and 

where shall I go to sell them?” One old cattle feeder, 
when asked what kind of cattle it is best to buy, replied, 
‘Always buy the kind you can get most worth the money.” 
This is a simple rule to state but not so simple to follow. 
Study of the following factors will at least throw some light 
on the problem of what to buy: 1. Available cattle; 2. Feed 
supply; 3. Finances; 4. Equipment and labor, and 5. Prices 
and margins. 

Too many cattle are bought at a price above the prevailing 
market for their kind and grade. If the prospective cattle 
feeder has not already done so, he can most profitably spend 
the necessary time in thoroly familiarizing himself with the 
commonly accepted market grades of feeder cattle and fat 
cattle as well. Each year hundreds of loads of cattle are 
bought at from 50 cents to $2 a hundred higher than the 
market, simply because the buyer is not familiar enough 
with grades and values to discriminate. ’ 

If the prospective buyer distrusts his own’ knowledge of 
feeder grades and values and /ias not the time to acquire it, 
it would be better to delegate his purchase to a reliable com- 
mission buyer or dealer who does know the ropes. However, 
a little study and observation will afford the necessary infor- 
mation. It is my belief, however, that no cattle feeder can 
lang continue his business successfully, depending on an- 
other’s judgment as to the kind of cattle he should feed. 
Each year, however, thousands of cattle are bought and fed 
on some other man’s judgment. 

This illustrates what I mean. Last fall, having a little 
time to kill in a southwestern Iowa town, I called on a local 
banker whom I knew financed much of the cattle feeding in 
that territory. Discussing the local feeding situation I asked 
him what sort of cattle were being brought in. He said, 


Good feeding must be accompanied with careful buying 


others were going to be 
extremely fortunate if 
they sold well enough to 
break even. 

The feeder who does not make sure of a sufficient supply 
of feed to carry the cattle purchased the desired time or to 
the desired condition often runs into grief. Hundreds of 
loads of half-finished steers go to market every year, often 
at a loss because the corn ran out, and it was impossible to 
purchase more at a price that would pay out. 

Many a January and February market glut of short-fed 
steers is caused by the same reason. With a given grade and 
weight of cattle it is not difficult to figure approximately the 
amount of feed required to bring them to market weight and 
condition. With information as to the feed supply it is then 
possible to follow the proverb and “cut according to your 
cloth” in making the purchase. 

The feeder or his banker must furnish the financial infor- 
mation required. Often the mioney available will determine 
the number, age, grade and kind of cattle bought. If the 
feed is available to finish them properly and money is 
scarce but available for sufficient time, it may indicate the 
purchase of calves or yearlings rather than heavy feeders. 
With the same money it is often possible to purchase one- 
half more yearlings or three-fourths more calves of the same 
grades, tho the calves usually cost more per pound. If a 
quick turnover is necessary, the better quality mature cattle 
in fair condition, or big, rough cattle make the biggest and 
cheapest gains for the first 100 days on feed, and are soonest 
ready for market. 


EARLINGS will need from 150 to 200 days in which to 
change from 650 to 1,100 pound steers. Calves will take 

still longer for they must more than double their weight. 
Their most rapid gains are made the second 100 days on 
feed or even later and they may require from 200 to 270 
days sometimes. After 100 to 150 days full feed, they often 
sell for more as feeders than as killers. This helps explain 
the disappointment many first-class baby beef feeders en- 
counter on going to market. Baby beeves must be fat tosell. 
It is well to remember also that only good quality calves will 
finish well enough to bring the price necessary to pay out. 
Money may be made to go farther by the purchase of the 
— grades of steers or by buying cows or heifers or even 
ulls to be stagged or fed straight. With plenty of rough 
feeds available, such cattle often offer a paying margin with 
a small first investment and little risk. To be most profit- 
able, however, their marketing must be timed to miss the 
competition of other sources of the cheaper grades of beef, 
such as the winter run of short-feds or grass cattle in summer 
and fall. However, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
if cattle are to be made prime, only good quality stuff should 
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be bought whether they are heavy cattle, yearlings or calves. 

After all, probably the most important factors to be con- 
sidered in deciding what kind of cattle to buy are those of 
price and probable margin. Too many cattle are bought 
regardless of the future. On nine market days out of ten 
on the big feeder markets the grade and class of feeders 
selling highest comparatively, are those which, when finished, 
show the biggest margin based on that day’s fat cattle 
prices. There is too much flirting with possible margins and 
too little study of probable ones. ; 

No flat statement can be made with any degree of accu- 
racy as to the in required on any grade of feeders from 
year to year, or as between individual feed lots. Keeping in 
mind the amount of gain necessary to change a given lot of 
feeder steers into marketable beef and the probable amount 
and cost of the feed required to make the change, the pros- 
pective purchaser can soon figure the required margin. 


AS to what the probably margin is, that may be another 
matter. It is here that the cattle feeding business 
becomes, in many cases, highly speculative. 

Study of the accompanying comparisons of the Omaha 
prices of the different grades of 1,000-pound feeders with 
the same grade of finished steers on the Omaha and Chi 
markets four months later, may give some insight into the 
question of probable margins and possible profits or losses 
on the different grades at different times of the year. 

These tables are not suggested as infallible guides, either 
for short or long periods, but are offered for what wy A are— 
indicators which, when considered with other general factors, 
help in reaching at least an intelligent guess. 

One other suggestion as to the kind to buy is in order. It 
is the old feeders’ rule that “the kind nobody else wants is 
a good sort to take home.” If the bulk of the buyers are 
after heavy cattle, the chances are the lighter ones will 
make more money. If no one wants feeder cows, they are 
likely to make money for the man who beats the packer 
to them. If nobody wants good calves, baby beeves usually 
sell well when those calves are ready for market. The man 
who follows the crowd in cattle feeding often finds the 
market crowded when his product is ready to sell. 

Examination of the accompanying comparisons ponents 
would give the proper answer to the question, “When s 
we buy feeders?” Closer study of the subject, however, 
reveals some practical difficulties not shown by the figures. 
Feeder cattle purchases usually must be made at a time 
that best fits the buyer’s situation. Other factors than 
price or margin must be considered. 

The man of feeding and market experience knows that the 
wide margins shown between feeder prices of some of the 
months of off receipts and fat cattle prices of four months 
later are not always all they seem. Scarcity of feeder cattle 
during spring and summer months tends to “raise the 
grade” of the steers offered to a considerable extent. The 


MARGIN ON TOP FEEDERS 
Omaha top feeder price and Chicago top fat cattle price four monthe later. 
Twelve- Year Average. 1911-1922 
Omaha en of 
tle 


Ave top feeder price Top fat cattle price M 
September . ” > $10.07 January........... > ee $1 71 
Octet. ge enn ahak 9.89 February.......... 83. WO, co cones as 
a ee ll BO Ri ces eRAC 2.16 
ewes | - Sees -§ oe 2.62 
JOM . Fadi icc ok. Dae Dn, cenae Cbawee oS 3 7.15 eae 
February.......... 7. ae ae fC 3.07 
March.....,....... 9:00 July ‘ eS - es 3.30 
Aptis. ocanmek von . 9.13 August.. eee 2 ES 3.84 
Mae. «cc ckunwinets 9.52 September......... 13.24......... 3.72 
JUNO. iccaceccunten 9.17 October........ dies até ve os 3.68 
I. . cnsidasien es 9.50 November s 4.32 
Auguih. .o0¢0stavee 9.80 December......... fk eae 4.05 


MARGIN ON MEDIUM FEEDERS 
Omaha medium 1,000-pound feeder cattle price taken the first week of 
the month and Omaha and Chicago medium 1,300 to 1,500 pound fat catt’ » 
price four months later. 
Two-Year Average, 1922-23 
Omaha 1,300 to Chicago 1,300 to 
1,500-Ib. 


Omaha medium 1,500-lb. Omaha Chicago 


1,000-Ib. feeder fat cattle fat cattle gin margin 
September...$5.50 January....$ 7.12....$ 8.00....$1.62..... $2.50 
October..... 5.37 February... 6.62.... T he > are 2.08 
November... 5.00 March - ert Seer Ae 3.05 
December.... 4.75 April....... TA cs. QU ret Breeasee 3.30 
January..... 4.87 May....... iE eae! wef 3.08 
February . 5.50 June..-.... 8.20 BGT: +s. Dineewsse 2.57 
March....... 8.87 July....... 8.87 . sey oe 2.83 
Ape. «6.40000 5.87 August..... 8.92 S20... i. BABs<e ee 2.43 
BOW. deck nde 6.12 Septem 8.37 > ae. oe 1.75 
Fag os. dhed 6.12 October 8.00 aca. Bvine'ss< 1.93 
lly: contdee 5.87 November 7.50 7. iia. BOB: 1.50 
August. ..... 5.50 December 7.12 TMdine Bese 2.32 


The table showing the average Omaha top feeder and Chicago top fat 
cattle prices four months later for the et twelve years, shows the neral 
trend of margins in this e and is a fairly accurate picture of the relation- 
ship between feeder cattle and fat cattle prices in general over longer peri 


supply of feeders of any sort and especially of the better 
sorts is extremely limited, except during the fall run and a 
smaller but somewhat similar spring run. 

If feeders of the better grades are desired in any numbers, 
they must be bought when the supply is plentiful. Custom 
follows necessity. According to investigations of the United 
States department of agriculture, 74 percent of the stockers 
and feeders in the cornbelt are purchased in fall and early 
winter, 19 percent in spring, 3 percent in summer and 4 
percent in winter. 

A study of Omaha receipts and top prices on feeder cattle 
for the fifteen-year average, 1911 to 1925, in comparison 
with the same for Chicago, brings out a number of points. 
Unlike most other commodities, top feeder cattle are usually 
highest in price when the supply is largest, that is, during 
September, October and November. This is true of the 
average also, but reference to the preceding tabulations on 
margins will show it does not hold good for all grades. 

For instance, the good and medium grades of feeder steers 
sell a trifle higher in May and June than at any other time 
and incidentally show the lowest margin when marketed 
four months later. These same grades purchased at their 
low spot in November and December and marketed in April 
show their widest margin for the year. On the other hand, 
choice and fancy steers show less margin when purchased 
and started on feed at their low time than when obtained 
during the spring and early summer and fed for late summer 
and fall market. 


RECEIPTS of feeders are large in the fall because the 
range man must market the bulk of his surplus at that 
time. Prices are highest then because the cattle are of higher 
average quality and intrinsically worth more and because 
most cattle feeders stock up at that time in order to have 
this wide selection, and to make use of the new feed crop. 

It might be well to note that on the average for the past 
fifteen years, the November buyer has obtained his cattle 
for less money than the September or October-buyer. 

A comparison of Omaha receipts and top prices of 
feeder cattle for fifteen years with Chicago market for fat 
cattle over the same period is of interest. It shows the high 
months for fat steers have been in August, September and 
October and the low months, January and February, the 
months of big receipts. Reference again to the tables of 
margins show also that for the better grades, the last half of 
the year furnished the high margin months for the last 
two years. 

March, April and May, when there is little or no 
beef, and comparatively little short-fed beef, show the least 
spread between prime beeves and plainer cattle carrying 
enough flesh to kill well. These months furnish the widest 
margins between cost and selling price for steers of this 
latter grade. Fat cows and the common grades of fat heifers 
also sell at their highest for the year at this time when there 
is little competition from other (Continued on page 68 


MARGINS ON GOOD FEEDERS 


Omaha good 1,000-pound feeder cattle price taken the first week of the 
month and Omaha and Chicago good 1, to 1,500-pound fat cattle price 


four months later. 
Two-Year Average, 1922-23 
Omaha 1,300 to Chicago 1,300 to . 
Omaha Good 1,500-lb. 1,500-lb. Omaha Chicago 
1,000-Ib. Feeder fat cattle fat cattle margin margin 
September. ..$7.25 January... .$ a4 Se See OR Ue a 4 


October..... 6.37 February... 8.00.. 8.75. - Ae 
November... 5.87 March..... 8.07... SS ee 3 
December.... 5.87 April 8.00.. Tt eS ART 2.92 
January... 6.12 SPs 8.07.. 7 See ae 2.43 
February. . 6.70 June..... 8.62.. Git iss. Raeeene 
Oe f me Frere . 9.45.. 2 RSS OFS 
unite Gews 7.20 August..... O.0ss« Bes ic Bee 2.60 
sn cteok 7.30 September 9.32 NS Tee. eee 2.20 
Same. ..:.... 7. October 8.95 OY Vek Bee 2.65 
[ye 7.12 November 9.00 - ASF eee 
August...... 7.25 Decem 9.12 XX ae ee 2.75 


MARGINS ON CHOICE FEEDERS 


. Omaha choice 1,000-pqynd feeder cattle price taken the first week of the 
month and Omaha and icago choice 1,300 to 1,500-pound fat cattle price 


four months later. 
Two Year Average, 1922-23 
Omaha 1,300 to Chicago 1,300 
1,500-Ib. to 1,500-lb. Omaha Chicago 


Omaha Choice ! ‘ 
fat steers margin margin 


1,000-Ib. Feeder fat steers 


September. ..$8.87 January... .$10.50....$11.25....$1.63.... .$2.38 
October “Sef 7.37 February... 8.87.... 9.82.... 1.50..... 2.45 
November... 6.75 March 8.75.. 9.57 2.00.. 2.82 
December. . O58 . AMGEsic... 8.62.. 9.37 +; SRS 2.45 
uary - Se aee 8.70.. 9.15 w Reeeinee 2.03 
Be ~ Ge Fo cos .42.. 9.62 f= eee 2.17 

March....... Tie Ge civic one 9.96.0» WR Elbe e Stas 3% 6s 2.43 
ear 75 August..... 10.50.... 10.80 ft TF 

Bs Cccvee’s 7.87 September.. 10.75 . 33.39 3.25 
Snake 64s October.... 10.75 . 11.55 S.A oes 3.55 
pee November.. 10.75.... 11.35 ee 3.35 
August...... 8.37 December.. 10.87.... 11.62 faa 3.25 
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two trips around the world. 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 















OR some months the eyes 

of the world have been on 

Morocco where the French 
are having a real war with the 
wild tribes that dwell in the 
highlands. Lattle did I think 
while passing along the peace- 
ful coast of this country last 
year that in a few months it 
would be the scene of a modern 
war. 

In our “Birdseye Views” of Africa we have found that this 
great continent is one of the most interesting countries on the 
earth. It is quite fitting that the last article on Africa, before 
crossing the Strait of Gibraltar to Europe, should be a descrip- 
tion of this wild country in which so many of the readers of 
Successful Farming have become interested during the past few 
months. 

The whole country of Morocco is about four times as large as 
the state of Iowa. Its northern point, which juts out into the 
sea at the Strait of Gibraltar, is but a few miles from Europe. 
East of this point its northern boundry is the Mediterranean 
Sea. At its eastern boundary is Algeria; on the south is the 
Great Sahara Desert, and on the west is the Atlantic Ocean. 

Spain used to own not only quite a portion of the Old World 
but in addition the 
best part of the New 













countries. A boy’s head is 
shaved as soon as he is born 
and ordinarily kept shaved un- 
til he dies. Rich people have 
their own barbers who prac- 
tically work for nothing until 
they are married, when they 
receive a present from the head 
of the house and are fairly well 
paid after that. 

Because of its strategic position at the narrow Strait of Gibral- 
tar, Morocco has been a sort of a battle ground for ages. The 
Carthagenians used to hold it until the Romans conquered it. 
They built highways across its valleys and even in the hilly 
country. The Arabs came later, bringing the religion of Mo- 
hammed and today nine-tenths of the six million people who 
live in Morocco are Mohammedan, so it is said. They are very 
fanatical and no Christian’s life is really safe in any part of the 
country. - 

Just back of the coast of the Mediterranean is the Spanish 
zone made up of the wildest highlands which are almost im- 
passable for people except the tribes who inhabit them. South 





of these highlands the country belongs to France. In these 
highlands live some of the wild peoples that sprang from the 
native races. Most of these are of the Berber race and are called 

“Riffians.”’ Their 


great leader today is 





World. At one time 
she had the cream of 
North America and 
practically all of TANGIER 
South America ex- INTERNATIONAL. 
cept Brazil. Cortez ZONE 
and Pizarro robbed 
Mexico and Peru of 
ship loads of gold and 
silver, pouring it all 
into the Spanish cof- 
fers. Spain owned 
the best part of the 
West Indies and the 
Philippines. 

By unscrupulous 
and heartless meth- 
ods and oppression, 
Spain fell from her 
high estate and at 
pe outside of 
er original country 
in southwestern Eu- 











Abd-el-Krim, general- 
ly called Krim, but 
more about him a little 
later. 

It cost the French 
twenty years of fight- 
ing to subdue Algeria. 
During the years they 
have possession 
they have made great 
progress in civilizing 
the Algerians. Four- 
teen years ago the 
French succeeded in 
getting hold of all of 
Morocco except the 
little strip of land to 
the north which is held 
ph nee It has been 
a difficult and expen- 
sive task for France to 
subdue this country. 
Almost twenty million 








rope, she has only 
something like a hun- 
dred thousand square 
miles and this is the 
“ragtag and bobtail” of the continent of Africa. Most of this 
is either swampy or desert lands. The best part of this African 
Spanish possession is a small strip of land along the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the north coast of Morocco. 

The chief city in this Spanish possession is Tangier which 
contains about thirty-five thousand people. The last glimpse 
I had of Tangier, its small white buildings, some with a bluish 
tint, most of which are square with flat tops, seemed almost 
like a lifeless nest in the wild African hills. As these hills are 
without trees it is a desolate looking place. The highest build- 
ing is the Citadel which is the residence of the governor. This 
also contains one of the most miserable prisons on earth. The 
half-naked criminals are chained together night and day and 
are half starved; in fact, some of them would actually starve if 
i and merciful people did not often come to them with re- 
ief. ms 

Water is a very scarce commodity in Tangier. The dust is so 
isksome that some of the streets have to be sprinkled, but all 
this is done by hand. Water carriers go from house to house 
like peddlers selling drinking water. Even this water is dip 
up out of streams near the city and the carriers only get a few 
cents for all they can carry. The streets are so narrow that no 
wheeled vehicle can be used in the city. The method of trans- 
portation is man power and the donkey. Trunks, furniture, 
fuel, and everything else have to be carried by men and don- 
keys. 

These Moorish people have many queer customs. Men and 
women hardly mingle together except in their homes. This 
custom binds the men together in stronger ties than in most 


The territory where the French are having a real war with wild tribes 





dollars have been spent 
by France up to this 
date to maintain 
troops in Morocco. 

For years these Riffians have been harrassing the Spanish 
troups on the north. They would go down toward the coast on 
their marauding expeditions and then retreat into their high- 
land villages where it was impossible to get at them. Finally 
Spain got tired of fighting them and all but retreated from their 
highlands, leaving them alone. 

me time ago a conference between France and Spain on the 
Morocco question was held in Madrid. At this conference the 
two governments agreed to accept the principle of cooperation 
in Morocco. They agreed to isolate the Riffians, cut off their 
supplies, and highways; to conclude no separate peace with 
them, etc., etc. 

It must not be forgotten that back of most every war or even 
colonization scheme there is a financial question. Governments 
are not in colonization schemes or wars to subdue wild tribes for 
their health, or as a pastime. Neither are they often moved 
by benevolent motives nor simply for the good of the natives 
themselves. Greed or power is generally at the bottom of all 
such enterprises. 

In this Riff territory in Morocco is a great slice of very valu- 
able property. It seems that before the world war this property 
was largely developed by Germany. It consists of some two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand acres of rich mining lands. 
Part of this is in French territory and part of it in Spanish terr!- 
tory, but all in the Riffian highlands. In this are two thousand 
mining concessions, fourteen factories and much good agricul- 
tural land. The mines include zinc, sulfur and other minerals. 
Included are harbor works, etc. 

By the way, back in the early years of (Continued on page 48 
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From a Farm to a Home and Factory 
How We Made a Beautiful Place to Live and a Pleasant Place to Work 


By S. V. LAYSON 


UR farm is our factory. At least that is the way in 
which we have come to regard it. The big difference 
is that the factory worker is on the job only about 

eight hours a day whereas we are living at our plant all 
the time. 

The time was not so many years ago when we regarded 
the farm as just a place to make a bare living until we could 
get a good paying job in the city or enter some line of 
business, we had no idea what or where. In looking around 
the city for an oppor- 
tunity to get away from 
the farm, my wife and I 
became impressed with 
the fact that the most 
prosperous and up- 
to - date factories and 
shops, practically without 
exception, gave evidence 
of their prosperity by the 
condition of the premises. 
At that time the farm was 
just an average dairy 
farm, looking as tho a 
young cyclone might have 
passed over, leaving it 
topsy-turvy, & very un- 
sightly and unpleasant workshop. Finding nothing in the 
city that gave promise we came to the conclusion that we 
would stick to the old farm and cows a while longer. 

One day while driving a stubborn heifer thru muck and 
mire I tripped over a broken piece of machinery and got 
thoroly smeared up. I said to myself, “If this old mud hole 
was like those clean factories a fellow wouldn’t get in this 
mess,” with some embellishments that would not pass the 
censor. After I cooled down, my hasty speech came back to 
memory. Then I thought why should not a farm be as 
pleasant to work on as a modern factory? Anyone inclined 
to day dream will understand how one thought will apes 
on another. The idea grew on me and before long I 
built up a mental picture of the old farm made into a beauti- 
ful place to live, a profitable and pleasant place to work. 

It was late fall and not much to do but care for the cows 
and necessary chores. My wife and I spent a few nights 
mapping out a campaign and laying Refinite plans for 
operation. We called it an executive session of the board of 
directors. We came to the conclusion 
that the farm needed a thoro overhaul- 
ing and that it could be done without 
spending much money. 

Farms will generally come under two 
heads. First, a gentleman’s estate, and 
as such a show place made of grounds, 
buildings and stock. Second, the owner 
is inclined to go to the other extreme 
and regard all effort to be clean and 
orderly as being impractical on a real 
farm and any efforts in that direction 
are much the same as a boy when he 
washes his face, a glowing circle in front 
of dirty ears. 

Generally speaking, anyone will do 
their best work when they take pleasure ’ 
in that work. Our problem was to manage a daify farm so 
as to produce a profit and make a comfortable and pleasant 
place to work. The farm was in the condition it was due to 
carelessness and lack of interest in our work. We had been 
chasing a will-o-the-wisp. More study of our problem made 
us determined to make a success of it and to do it in a busi- 
ness way. To add a few. frills, we appointed ourselves as 
efficiency experts. The first step was to make an inspection 
of the entire place, every nook and corner, making written 
notes on what needed to be done. The viewpoint of a dis- 
interested party was taken in making this inspection. The 
report follows. 

Common honesty requires that you adhere to the obliga- 
tion you have assumed to the milk consuming public to 
maintain clean, sanitary conditions of grounds, buildings, 
and stock. The experience of others is that good milk sells 








“I tripped over a broken piece of machinery and 
got thoroly smeared up—”’ 





“The junk man hauled away a two-ton truck load of 
scrap iron, rags, and old bags—” 


itself when people know how it is produced. In other words» 
visitors at your farm become the best advertisers for your 
milk and they are the cheapest as well as the most efficient 
form of advertising. Cleanliness is then a duty not only to 
the public but to yourself. 

e production of good milk reduces itself virtually into a 
manufacturing proposition. Successful factory manage- 
ment requires cleanliness and good order in all parts of the 
establishment—the out-of-the-way corners as well as the 
much used space. The fire risk of 
accumulated rubbish is often not appre- 
ciated. Allowing dirt and broken imple- 
ments to lie about is not only unsanitary 
but is an added risk of accidents to 
employees. 

The general appearance from the road 
is good but at a very small expense a 
great improvement could be made. The 
planting of a hedge of native shrubbery 
along the road in front of the farmhouse 
and eres would add to the appearance 
and serve the purpose of protection 
against dust. A grouping of quick- 
growing trees and shrubs would be best. 
As the shrubs grow, the trees may be 
cut out if they obscure the view of the 
buildings. The erection of gate posts at the farm entrance 
would be an improvement. These need not be large nor 
very ornamental. Just enough to mark and limit the drive- 
way. The deep cut along the road in front of the buildings 
can, at a very small expense, be graded and planted to 
grass or low-growing shrubs. 

Proceeding to a closer inspection of the grounds sur- 
rounding the buildings, drainage should be provided for the 
waste water from .the farmhouse which is now thrown 
ae a very unsightly and unsanitary condi- 
tion. e cover of the dry well back of the farmhouse is 
unsafe and needs repairing. The privy back of the farm- 
house should receive attention and Seodorising with chloride 
of lime. If possible it should be eliminated altogether. If it 
can be done without danger to other buildings, the spot 
should be covered with straw, oil poured on and burned 
after which it can be treated with chloride of lime and 
covered. The back entrance steps to the farmhouse are 
broken and unsafe in their present condition. . There is a 
lot of rubbish about 
the back door. Back 
of the barn there is a 
low spot with stagnant 
water, west of the barn 
another. These should 
be drained or filled in. 
Rubbish and junk are 

rominent about all 

uildings. Much us- 
able iumber can be sal- 
Vv from the rub- 
bish, saleable junk 
should be collected at 
one spot and sold, 
worthless lumber made 
into firewood and other 
scrap material collected and burned. In several places 
boards with protruding nails are lying about. These are 
especially dangerous, as wounds from rusty nails are very 
often followed by lockjaw and the infection is most fre- 
quently found around stables and barns. Farm helpers are 
as a rule careless of minor injuries and this fact adds to 
the casualty risks. A first-aid kit should be provided for 
treatment of minor injuries. 

The great need of the place is an adequate tool and 
machine shed, in the absence of which the wagons and other 
implements that must be stored outside should be “parked” 
to give a more orderly appearance. Serviceable tools and 
machinery should all receive a coat of paint and be put in 
repair ready for use; worthless implements wrecked and 
sold as junk. 

Small tools such as shovels, forks, (Continwed on page 106 











UTILIZE THE POULTRY MANURE 


Can one use poultry droppings just as 
they are, or should they be mixed with 
something else for use on a garden?—G. S., 
Ill 


Poultry droppings may be employed as 
a top dressing in their natural state. It is 
not necessary to mix them with other fer- 
tilizers, tho mixing with rock phosphate 
or acid phosphate is, of course, an excel- 
lent plan as it materially adds to the 
amount, of phosphorous in the soil, and in 
@ measure acts as a preservative of the 
manure. Gypsum or land plaster may be 
mixed with poultry droppings to preserve 
the fertility to the largest possible extent. 


TAKE OLD WOOD OUT OF FRUIT 
PATCH 


I would like to ask how to prune red 
raspberry bushes. We have about fifty 
on this place with lots of deadwood in 
them. Otherwise they look fine. When 
and how will I prune them?—A. A. &., 
Ohio. 

In pruning your red raspberries, take 
out all the old canes, those which have 
borne, and also of course all the dead 
wood. Leave the balance of the canes. 
Do this right away. In the spring, take 
out all weak spindling canes, leave six 
or ten canes to the hill, and you would 
find it advisable to cut back all the tall 
growing canes to a height of about four 
feet. 


USE CARE IN PLANTING SPRUCE 

Does blue spruce need any special care? 
I have bought them twice from the nur- 
sery and they died. They were sent with 
the roots packed in dirt and planted dirt 
and all. noticed when I dug up those 
bought last year that there were some 
worm holes in them. Of course, the worms 
might have got in there after the trees had 
died.—W. G. M., Wis. 

The blue spruce should be well mulched, 
or the ground around it should be thoroly 
covered with straw, leaves, and so on, both 
to prevent drying out and the winter 
heaving of the soil until it is well estab- 
lished. Usually a good heavy snow cover is 
enough to care for the spruce. Thru the 
first two or three growing seasons, an 
abundance of moisture applied artificially 
if the natural rainfall is insufficient is 
essential. In planting, avoid all contact 
of roots with air, as a drying of the roots 
is nearly always fatal. 

WORMS IN TIMBERS 

Please let me know what could be done 
to destroy worms in wood in a cellar. 
Worms are in beams and destroying them 
fast so that ground is covered by a yellow- 
ish dust from holes. I tried several things 
but so far failed to get results. I want 
an effective cure for them.—E. V. S., 
Ohio. 

Once the worms are working in the 
interior of wood beams it is practically im- 
a to get rid of them. Some few can 
ye killed by running a flexible wire into 
the burrows as far as possible. However 
this is very ineffective as a measure o 
control. Beams placed in localities where 
there is any danger of worms or borers 
getting into them should be treated thoroly 
with corrosive sublimate (mercury bi- 
chloride), or else well creosoted. 

If it were possible to inject into the 
burrows liquid carbon bisulphide or even 
inject into them small amounts of calcium 
cyanide, then seal the pores by thoroly 
— over the entire surfaces of the 

eams with a good heavy roofing paint 
which would make an impervious layer 
over the holes, possibly you could check 
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further ravages. But this would be an 
experiment at best. In the majority of 
cases, it is best to replace such timbers 
either with treated wood or with steel 
beams. 


SOME POINTS ON ALFALFA 


Will you kindly give me your advice 
on alfalfa? I have a six-acre field sown 
last year on fairly good creek land. In 
places it is a fine stand and in others not so 

‘ood. _ ground is Ns ape -_ fed 

y an eighty-acre tract higher up. Do you 
oupee t's lack of lime or too thin? Also 
is crab grass much of a factor in killing the 
alfalfa? Also, would like to know if lime- 
stone screening from quarry will do in 
place of burned lime? The neighbors here 
say if alfalfa is grown once on land, it will 
never catch again. What do you say?— 
F. K., Kan. 

It is entirely possible that a lack of lime 
in the soil here and there has resulted in a 
failure of alfalfa on certain spots on your 
alfalfa field. We have had this experience 
on ground seeded to alfalfa when the lime- 
stone was within two and one-half to three 
feet of the surface of the ground. Crab 
grass is also very much of a factor in killin 
out alfalfa. Usually land which grows red 
clover successfully, also will grow alfalfa. 
The limestone screenings from the quarry, 
if finely pulverized, will be very satisfac- 
tory indeed in place of burned lime. In 
fact, ground limestone is more commonly 
used than burned. We would suggest, 
however, that double the quantity be 
applied. There is nothing to the idea 
that when alfalfa is grown once on land 
it will never catch again. The opposite is 
the case. 


PROPOSES TO PLANT VETCH 


Will someone that has tried sand or 
hairy vetch tell me how much it will 
make per acre and how much hay sowed 
with one-half bushel of oats also? I would 
like to know of a good kind of spring 
wheat.—J. D. K., Okla. 

Common vetch commonly yields from a 
ton and a half to three and a half tons of 
hay to the acre. Yield, of course, depends 
on soil and season. Usually the vetch is 
sowed at the rate of forty or forty-five 
pounds to the acre, sometimes a little 
more, and once in a while a little less. 
Usually about a bushel of oats is seeded to 
the acre along with the vétch. But fre- 
quently southern growers seed only a 
sprinkling of oats, about a half-bushel, 
just enough to support the vetch. 


IS GOING TO PLANT APPLES 

I want to plant some winter apples next 
spring. I have picked three of the best that 
I could find. They are McIntosh, Delicious 
and Winesap. Would all three kinds grow, 
bear, and bear good fruit in the south cen- 
tral part of Minnesota? What do you 
think of the three I picked out? Are there 
better ones? Any information you can 
give me will be appreciated.—W. R. S., 
Minn. 

The McIntosh might do quite well for 
you as one of the three apples you have 
selected. The main difficulty is that it is 
rather slow to come into bearing, and in 
general an uncertain cropper. While the 
tree is quite hardy, even in northern 
Iowa aol southern Minnesota, summer 
heat is too intense according to the experi- 
ment stations to bring the fruit to satis- 
factory maturity, The fruit is likely to be 
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rather irregular in size, ripens unevenly 
and frequently drops freely several weeks 
before they are ready for harvest. 

Delicious has proved to be successful 
in some home orchards in your state, and 
if you are planning these three for home 
orchard use, it would be well worthwhile 
to include a few Delicious. It is rather 
doubtful if they would do for a large com- 
mercial planting, however. 

The Winesap would not be likely to give 
good results so far north as you are. | 
would be inclined in planting any of these 
varieties to have them worked on Hibernal 
roots, if that is possible. 

As a matter of fact, while the quality of 
the apples might not appeal to you as 
being so good, we believe you would be 
more likely to secure crops, particularly 
if this is more or less of a commercial 

roposition, from varieties such as 

ealthy, Duchess of Oldenburg, Salome, 
Northwestern Greening, Malinda, and 
hardy varieties of the like. 


COW HAS TWIN CALVES 

I have a Guernsey heifer two years two 
months old that just dropped two heifer 
calves. Do you think twins would make 

ood cows? The sire was a purebred 

uernsey, the calves are very lively, 
weigh about fifty pounds each, and look 
too good for the butcher. Do you think 
the mother will make a good cow? She is 
well developed; in fact, is larger than her 
dam. Has a large, well-shaped udder. Is 
it usual for a heifer to produce twins?— 
J. R.8., Wis. 

The calves you refer to both seem to be 
normal, from what you say. We would not 
hesitate in the least to keep them, if they 
nogeee absolutely normal. 

The heifer is without any question to 
be judged purely on her ability as a milk 
cow. She is certainly not to be faulted for 
having dropped twin calves. This is not 
a usual thing for cattle, but of course it is 
by no means unique. I would suggest that 

you raise these calves on a bucket and 
ring them to skimmilk as soon as pos- 
sible. Do not allow them to suck the cow. 


REMOVING PAINT 


I am building a new house and have 
several doors from the old house that are 
very good, and I would like to use them, 
but they are painted. As I have all the 
woodwork varnished in the new house, I 
don’t like to have those painted doors. 
Could you suggest some method of remov- 
ing the paint satisfactorily so I could 
stain and varnish said doors? I have used 
lye to remove paint but I didn’t find it 
very practical. 

Paint dealers have a special preparation 
for removing paint both from painted 
surfaces and from paint brushes, etc. A 
little elbow grease and one of these special 
paint removers ought to take the paint 
off your doors in pretty good shape. Of 
course, after all the paint is off it will be 
necessary to carefully go over the doors, 
and sandpaper them, or perhaps better 
yet use steel wool to cut right into the 
wood in order to leave the natural grain. 


FOR WHITE FLY OF HOUSE PLANTS 


White flies are very bad on my house 
plants. What will get rid of them?—Mrs. 
A. G. W., Minn. 

Where it is not practical to fumigate 
with hydrocyanic acid gas frequent spray- 
ings with soap solution is the best control 
measure. Dissolve an ounce or two of 
— in hot water, make up to one on 
with cold water, and spray thoroly at 
frequent intervals. 
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One hearing of the new Orthophonic Victrola will change your whole conception 
of music in the home, in spite of all that the world has had to offer up to this time. 
_— Hearing is necessary because description is inadequate. When you hear it we 
on suggest that you note particularly how the bass “‘stands out”’ and gives a natural- 
| the ness and fulness to the reproduction. That is the quality which is almost entirely 
se, I absent from all other forms of reproduced music; and so it affords the most 
_ specific and the most obvious evidence of the great improvement which has 
sot been effected. 
a The principles which produced this fundamental development affect the 
e whole range of performance. Note, for instance, the clarity and definition of 
tion each “‘voice”’ whether instrumental or vocal. These qualities appear as they have 
nted never appeared before; and throughout the whole performance there is a round- 
¥. ness and a resonance wholly new. 
aint The Orthophonic Victrola increases the range of musical vibrations audible in 
| = reproduced music, and gives to each its proportionate value. To do this requires 
foe the large opening here shown and a scientifically designed amplifying system 
tter which is now employed for the first time in the history of the art. 
_ Your dealer will be glad to show you this new instrument. 


iTS There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 






use Look for these Victor trade marks 
a> TRADE MARK 
Victrola 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Led, Montreal 
vanadian price-list on request 








A RENTER WHO NEVER MOVES 
WHEN Frank Brant was five years old 


his father moved to a rented farm in 
Benton county, lowa. That was Frank’s 
last move. He has lived on that farm 
twenty-two years and is still renting it. 
His father ran the farm fourteen years and 
then retired and Frank took his place. 

On March Ist when Mr. Brant watches 
movers go by thru the snow drifts, or per- 
haps thru mud knee deep, he gets out his 
lease which was originally drawn up for 
one year and takes it to his landlord to 
have it renewed. Frank says some day 
an extra sheet will have to be attached to 
the lease to make room for renewals. 

According to the terms of the lease Mr. 
Brant gives the landlord two-fifths of all 
the grain and pays him $8 an acre for hay 
and pasture land. Many new buildings 
have been added since Mr. Brant moved 
on the farm and one would not take him 
to be a renter. The place does not have a 
neglected look. 

Once during the war Mr. Brant thought 
of buying a place and had one picked out 
at $400 an acre. He talked the proposition 
over with his landlord, who advised him to 











Paul and Gladys Brant 


wait, and that is why he has not moved. 
He says he can make more clear profit, 
with less worry, on a rented farm than 
he could if he tried to buy a farm. 

He has made money every year he has 
been on this place, but during the last 
three years he has been mighty well pleased 
to be a renter instead of the owner trying 
to pay for a place. He has fed cattle every 
year, and he also keeps some hogs and 
sheep. He keeps a few dairy cows and 
his wife has an extra large flock of poul- 
try. He says that a renter should have 
a few of every kind of livestock in order to 
make a profit every year. If one branch 
fails to show a profit some of the others will 
offset the loss and the total will show a 
profit. 

The farm consists of 320 acres and it has 
increased in fertility every year since Mr. 
Brant rented it, due to his diversified 
system and his crop rotation of corn, 
corn, oats and clover. He feeds out a load 
of baby beeves each year which he raises 
from his herd of thirty Hereford cows. The 
cows are all well bred and by using a pure- 
bred bull of excellent beef type he can get 
a uniform bunch of calves every year. He 
says that he believes the secret in feeding 
baby beeves successfully is to never let 
them lose their calf fat. While they are 
still nursing the cows he gets them started 
on grain and when they are weaned, they 
go on full feed. He grinds his home-grown 
grains and feeds them corn and cobmeal, 
molasses feed and clover hay The 
molasses keeps them in good physical trim, 
whets up their appetites, causes them to 
drink an abundance of water and adds 
protein to the ration, according to Mr. 
Brant. 
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One advantage to baby beeves that 
he likes is the fact that if the market does 
not suit him when they are fat he can still 
continue to feed them economically an- 
other month if he thinks the market will 
strengthen up in that time. 

Mr. Brant’s income is derived from 
beef cattle, hogs, horses which he has 
raised, some corn and oats, milk and 
cream, lambs, wool and poultry. This 
yrogram has made farming profitable 
or him every year for the last eight years 
and he intends to continue to follow it 
out on his rented farm until he has made 
enough to retire. His moneys are invested 
in livestock, insurance and government 
bonds.—V. M., Iowa. 


GETTING RID OF SWEET CLOVER 


Sweet clover, like fire, will-power, 
temper and a good many other things, is 
valuable when controlled but may prove to 
be very troublesome when uncontrolled. 

Thruout the Middle West and particu- 
larly in the spring wheat area, farmers are 
learning the trick that prevents sweet 
clover ben becoming a nuisance in fields 
where the plant is not wanted. Take the 
case of the Eastman brothers who operate 
a farm in North Dakota that is one of the 
largest in Grand Forks county. For a 
number of years they have devoted con- 
siderable areas to sweet clover seed produc- 
tion. On account of the pressure of other 
work during the spring, fall plowing was 
formerly practiced on sweet clover land 
desired for other purposes, but it was soon 
discovered that plowing sweet clover in 
the fall seems to encourage the roots and 
the plant may become a nuisance the fol- 
lowing season. The plowing date was then 
shifted to spring and no further trouble 
has been experienced. And scores of 
farmers thruout the sweet clover belt have 
learned the same trick in dealing with this 
former weed that has recently found such 
strong favor as a crop. 

When dealing with weeds, certain dates 
are effective for eradication work. As far 
as sweet clover is concerned, a number of 
Indiana farmers agree on April 7th or 
thereabouts as the proper time for getting 
rid of the plant and W. Kephart, the 
government’s sweet clover expert, believes 
that early April plowing is pretty well 
suited for destroying sweet dlever thru- 
out its area.—A. A. H., Ind. 





HOW WE SOLVED OUR LABOR 
PROBLEM 


An adequate supply of good help on the 
farm touches the realm of the farm wife, as 
well as the farmer. Please note the inclus- 
ive pronoun. We have solved our labor 
problem, to our own satisfaction, at least 
—a plan evolved after several years’ ex- 
perience with transient hired men. 

We used to hire a man for the working 
season—say from March to December, at 
good wages, aside from his board and 
washing. We have had some mighty fine 
fellows work for us in this way, but at best 
it disturbs the privacy of one’s family, be- 
sides adding considerably to the work of 
the housewife. 

Then, several years ago, my husband 
bought a three-room house, moved it out 
to the farm, remodeled it in bungalow 
style, and hired a married man by the year. 
Very few farmers in this section of Minne- 
sota have tenant houses, but our experi- 
ence in this line has been a decided success. 

We pay the best wages our business will 
stand. When prices dropped after war 
time, necessarily our rate of compensa- 
tion dropped, too. But, aside from wages, 
which are scheduled for the entire year, 
with the biggest money during harvest, 
there are several other things which enter 
into the deal—the privilege of raising 
chickens; all the space they can tend for 
garden and potato patch; a cow to milk for 
their own supply, and a couple of spring 
pigs to feed. We used to furnish a horse 
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to drive, but of late years have had ay 
extra work car, which they are privilege: 
to drive. 

Since we built the tenant house we hay: 
had three exceptionally capable men. Two 
of them left us to go to farming for them- 
selves, and the third is on the job no 
We have been fortunate in getting fol! 
whom we can really neighbor with. 

And now comes the part which affects 
the province of the housewife. I have a: 
arrangement with this neighbor next door, 
whereby she helps me whenever I need he: 
at a fixed price per hour. It means a lot to 
have good help for house cleaning, thresh- 
ing time, or any other emergency whic! 
arises, especially since we have no daugh- 
ters in our family. 

We do not have trouble keeping hel; 
There are generally several men after the 
job, but we are not “‘ten-hour” farmers 
j do not see how we could be, without two 
We own 480 acres of land 
Every year wi 


shifts of labor. 
and farm it ourselves. 











Two future farmers 


tend two hundred acres of corn and raise, 
on an average, six thousand bushels of 


feed grain. All of this goes to market on 
four feet, purebred and white-belted— 
— ogs. 

e hire an extra man for two weeks at 


threshing time, and occasionally some 
extra help in corn cultivation. This covers 
our outside labor, from which you may well 
infer that the man who works for us is not 
the kind who watches the clock.— 
N. H. D., Minn. 


A SKIDWAY FOR YOUR TRUCK 


A novel device for unloading heavy 
objects can easily be made to fit the aver- 
age truck that has a stake body. Re- 
move the center stake bars, and in their 
place make a solid door. Use your own 
dimensions, and if your truck is not too 
high from the ground, the length should 
be about a foot higher than the stakes on 
each side of it. Fasten this door to your 
truck bed by means of hinges bolted to 
the frame. It can be fastened at the top by 
two brackets, one on either side, and a 
wooden bar placed over them. 

For unloading heavy objects, simply 
open up this door, making it into a skid- 
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way. It is also very handy when loading 
from a platform, and stakes can be nailed 
on the underside, forming a runway for 
loading cattle.—G. B., Ill. 


Farmers in Wright county, Iowa, have 
formed an unofficial protective association 
to investigate the origin of shipments of 
dairy cattle. During February a carload 
supposedly from Wisconsin, traced to the 
South St. Paul stockyards. A word to 
prospective buyers was enough, 
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The loose wheel “comes a cropper” 


A STORY ABOUT FORD ECONOMY 


RIVING around with a loose 

wheel on your wagon is like put- 
ting “cheap” oil in your Ford. The 
inevitable breakdown comes sooner 
or later, while the price of prevent- 
ing trouble is so small that the risk 
isn’t worth it! 


A year’s supply of “cheap” oil for 
your Ford will scarcely be ‘a 00 less 
than the same number of quarts of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”. But the 
cheap oil results” may cost you 
many dollars in repairs, in prema- 
turely-worn bearings, pistons, piston 
rings, in excessive carbon and fouled 
spark plugs, in lost 
power and riding com- 
tort. Inferior or incorrect 


That is why so many thousands of 
farmers consider it economical to 
pay a few cents more per gallon for 
Mobiloil “E”. Price per quart is no 
accurate basis for figuring costs. 
Price per mile is! On that basis, 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the cheap- 
est oil you can buy. It will give you 
all the economy, power and smooth 
operation, the satisfaction and free- 
dom from repairs and expense 
that the Ford Motor company build 
into every car they make. 


For the differential of your Ford 
car use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant as speci- 
fied in the Chart of 


Recommendations. For 





oil also brings increased 
oil and gas consumpten 
to your cost of opera- 
tion. 





your Fordson tractor use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “A” in winter. 


Let this sign guide you 
to low-cost operation. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





ADDRESS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, OR KANSAS CITY 











A HARVEST FROM TIMBER 


UCH inventive thought is - being 

applied to products and substances 
that will take the place of lumber, but 
there are still a large number of uses for 
which lumber has no really satisfactory 
and efficient substitute. The federal and 
state governments have spent much time 
and money on a study and research of the 
subject and their conclusion is that there 
is but one real remedy for forest depletion 
—reforestation, or a tree planted for every 
one cut down. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
acres which have been denuded of their 
forest growth and which cannot be put 
under cultivation. It is strongly urged 
that such areas be reforested and it is also 
recommended that where trees are cut 
down for lumber, an equal number be 
yManted to take their place. 

There are areas, even in the cornbelt, 
that could very profitably be set out to 
trees. As it is, a great many groves of 
trees that were set out by our fathers and 

randfathers fifty and sixty years ago, or 
eas have gradually been cut down and 
from some farms they have disappeared 
entirely. But, in most instances, no trees 
were planted to replace those cut down. 

One reason for the reluctance to set out 
more trees is their slow growth; another 1s 
the more or less general belief that the 
area they occupy brings in no income. It is 
true that it takes time to realize the in- 
come—it may be the next generation that 
will realize it—but it is a sure income in 
time. 

All of which is preliminary to relating 
the experience of Eugene C. Wilson of 
Audubon county, Iowa, along this line. 

Forty years ago, last May, Mr. Wilson 
paid $30 an acre for a large tract of land 
adjoining a small town. Seventy acres of 
it was in timber. Counting out the small 











The sawmill in operation 


stream which meandered thru it, there 
were about sixty acres in trees, most of it 
natural growth. Before Mr. Wilson pur- 
chased it, a number of black walnut trees 
had been planted in that timber tract. 

Because of the meandering course of 
the stream, which caused frequent inunda- 
tions of the surrounding land during 
periods of heavy rains, the county board of 
supervisors determined to correct the 
condition by putting in a drainage ditch. 

Mr. Wilson was ordered to cut enough of 
his timber so that the ditch could be run 
thru that wooded tract. The strip of 
timber cut was three-quarters of a mile 
long and one hundred feet wide, a strip 
including practically ten acres. 

The trees cut from this tract were oak, 
white elm, red elm, ash, box elder, black 
walnut, soft maple, hackberry, wild 
cherry and a few hickory. Several thou- 
sands of logs have been trimmed to be 
sawed into merchantable lumber. The 
stuff too small to be cut into lumber will 
f° for stove wood. About three hundred 
( 


yads of the latter have already been sawed 
up and sold locally at $2.75 and $3 per 
load and there is still a great amount of 
this small] stuff left. 





At least two carloads of No. 1 black 
walnut logs are ready for shipment to 
furniture manufacturers for use in walnut 
furniture and veneer. Even the walnut 
roots can be used, for they make the very 
best curly veneer. The smallest of these 
walnut logs is eighteen inches in diameter, 
with the average running well over that. 
Conservatively estimated, the shipment 
should bring in over $2,000. At the local 
lumber yard, black walnut is quoted at 
42 cents per foot, or $420 per 1,000 feet. 

Besides the walnut, the oak, white elm, 
ash, hickory, hackberry and wild cherry 
are valuable lumber. A large number of 
the logs are thirty inches or more in diam- 
eter. Mr. Wilson made no estimate of the 
total value of these logs, but at a very con- 
servative estimate, it is safe to say that 
their total value is more than twice that of 
the walnut logs. 

Mr. Wilson paid $200 for a second-hand 
sawmill outfit, $500 for a thirty horse- 
power electric motor, and about $50 for 





Some very large logs were obtained 


mill accessories. He is now sawing these 
logs into lumber, which will be dis- 
posed of locally. He uses a gas engine and 
portable saw to cut the small stuff into 
stove wood. 

Figure the approximate value of two 
carloads of walnut logs, the approximate 
value of several thousands of logs which 
can be sawed into mighty fine lumber, the 
amount already seule tation the sale of 
stove wood, and you will get a fair idea of 
the income that can be realized from a 
ten-acre strip of timber. Moreover, the 
small stuff and the waste slabs cut from the 
saw logs will amount to much more than 
~-\poeanan of stove wood that has been 
sold. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
seventy-acre tract of land has required 
no labor investment in the past forty 
years. The interest on the investment is 
more than met by the value of the stove 
wood used on the farm during these years, 
even tho interest is reckoned on an ascend- 
ing value of land thru unearned incre- 
ment 

“The otner fifty acres of timber,” says 
Mr. Wilson, “are just as heavily timbered 
as the ten acres already cut. Now that I 
have a sawmill, [ shall gradually cut down 
the largest trees and thus give the smaller 
ones a chance to develop faster and better 
growth.” 

It is true that Mr. Wilson did not plant 
these trees, for most of the tract was 
natural timber. He did show good judg- 
ment, however, in not cutting down the 
trees years ago and making pasture of it 
for that is probably all the use that could 
have been made of the tract. 

It is obvious, also, that this is not 
written with the land speculator in mind. 
The man who buys a piece of land, only to 
sell it at the first opportunity of a good 
profit, would not dream of planting trees 
on it. 

It is written for the young man who 
owns a piece of land and plans to make it 
a real home for years to come, and it is 
written also for the farmer who plans to 
turn thé farm over to a son now growing 
up. 

A large number of cornbelt farms have 
more or less waste, unproductive land. 
Why not plant desirable kinds of trees 
on such land? They will bring a handsome 
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return in time. If the returns do not come 
into the hand of the planter, then his 
‘waren d will reap the rewards of his 
oresight and thoughtfulness. 

Above all, regardless of future income 
there should be a good grove of trees about 
the farmyard. Some of the most desolate 
forlorn-looking farmsteads I have ever 
seen were those without a tree to add 
beauty and attractiveness to the sur. 
roundings.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


A HANDY SILAGE CAR 


When the silo is adjacent to the feed 
bunks in the open lot or shed, a great 
saving in time and labor can be made by 
using a flanged-wheel silage car, which 
travels upon the sides of the feed bunk, 
The bunks must be continuous or exten- 
sions must be made from one bunk to 
the other and small notches cut in the 
ends of the bunk to allow the flanges on 
the wheels to pass. 

The outfit I have in operatidn, in an 
open shed, has the silo at one corner of 
the shed and the bunk runs all along one 
side. I extended the track from the end 
of the bunk into the silage chute so that 
the silage can fall directly into the car 
and the car can be pushed back over the 
top of the bunk again. 

The car is made of four flanged wheels 
about ten inches in diameter, two gas 
pipes the width of the bunk for axles, and 
enough=lumber (ship lap and 2x4’s) to 
build the box. One end of the car is 
closed and the other is left open to allow 
easy shoveling. 

When the ear is filled, it can be pushed 
to the opposite end of the bunk and with 
a vl 2 man can quickly unload its 
contents into the bunk below. 

The cost of the car was about $8 plus 
the labor. “It certainly beats carrying 
silage in a basket,” say the neighbors who 
have seen it work.—H. L. R., Iowa. 


UNUSUAL DOOR COMBINATION 

This combination door is particularly 
well adapted to the shop or shed where 
a narrow door usually suffices, but where, 
once in a while, it needs to be larger. 

A door track runs two-thirds of the 
way across the front: Likewise, the door- 
way is approximately two-thirds of the 
front. The opening is covered with two 
doors—one attached to the track by roll- 
ers, the other attached to the first with 
hinges. 

Ordinarily only the hinged door is 
used. When both doors are used, the 
hinged door is opened, then the other 





rolled back, exposing the whole opening. 

To offset the uneven weight on the 
door track, the sliding door should carry 
a weight at the lower right-hand corner 
as indicated. This need not equal the 
weight of the hinged door, however. 

A wooden button can be attached at 
the foundation line to lock the sliding door 
when it is not to be used.—D. R. V., Neb. 


Lime and manure should be applied to 
some crop in rotation other than potatoes, 
as these tend to increase the amount o/ 
scab. 
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Produced by 
Cecil B. De Mille 


This Paramount Pic- 
ture is perhaps the 
gteatest example of 

* power of the 
seen for good. All 
parents should see it 
with their children. 
All teachers should 
recommend it to 
their pupils. All 
preachers should 
urge every member 
of their congrega- 
tions te see it, be- 
cause no sermon 
from any pulpit will 
ever have half the 
power of thispicture. 
Ie will never grow 
old. Tell your thea- 
tre manager to get it 
as soon as possible 
and let you know 


when hewill show it. 


it's 
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a Paramount Picture 


Keeping the 
Family Together ! 


Te meals a day and a 
roof hold only the bodies of 
a family together! What about 


making their hearts beat as one 
with great entertainment? 


You can do this now, because 
some theatre near you is sched- 
uling the better pictures, Para- 
mount. 


This brand name Paramount 
will come to mean a great deal 
to you all as you get the motion 
picture habit, because it will 
satisfy many of your deepest 
longings for a more thrilling life. 


It may not be possible for you 
to go traveling all ’round the 
world, seeing strange scenes and 
observing the adventures that 
occurinother people’slives—but 
you can do all this with Para- 
mount simply by driving down 
the road to your theatre. 

The great organization behind 


This name and trademark always 
leads you to the better pictures 
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Paramount believes that we all 
seek a wider view of life, and 
presents it to you any time you 
go. 


You will find examples in 
Merton of the Movies, Adven- 
ture, Code of the Sea, Worldly 
Goods, Feet of Clay, Peter Pan, 
and dozens more—and what’s 
more you'll find Paramount 


always represents the kind of 


influence on life and living that 
meets the ideas of the better 
people in the community. 


Your own theatre manager is 
scheduling these great shows 
now and figuring on opening 
more nights per week. Let him 
help you keep the young folks 
on the farm! 

Get down there with a party 
tonight and show him he’s 
headed right! He appreciates 
encouragement. 





its the 





best show in town 
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Lois Wilson 


who appears in 
Contrabrand 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
Welcome Home 
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Jack Holt 


who appears in 
North of 36 
Empty Hands 
Thundering Herd 


















Raymond 
Griffith 


The Silk Hat 
Comedian 





Perea 








who appears in 
The Night Club 
Forty Winks 
Paths to Paradise 
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NO NEED FOR WORRY ABOUT 
FUTURE OF BROADCASTING 
NE group of people is complaining 
that there are too many stations 

broadcasting while another group is worry- 
ing for fear there will be no way of financ- 
ing future broadcasting. There is no 
need for either group to worry. It is 
true there are a large number of sta- 
tions sending out very excellent pro- 
grams, and on some occasions it seems 
to the listener that there are too many, 
but usually it is possible to separate 
them perfectly and on evenings when 
the uir is not so good, we are all glad 
there are some close-by ones to fall back 
on. The department at Washington is 
constantly working out new schedules 
to prevent, as much as possible, inter- 
ference between stations. Recently wave 
lengths of many stations have been 
changed, as have program hours, so that 
the interference will be still less in the 
future 

For the other group who worry as to 

who is to pay for broadcasting, they will 
find that there will always be plenty of 
stations. Many of our largest stations 
are now supported by people who are 
glad to pay the bill because of the good 
that comes to them either by direct or 
indirect advertising, and when these sta- 
tions feel they can no longer pay their 
own way, many other firms are waiting 
for a chance to get a license. The in- 
dustry itself has grown until it assumes 
fabulous proportions and if necessary, 
the industry can support its own broad- 
casting stations and no one need suffer. 


—R. W . L. 











EDUCATION BY RADIO 
The outline of a radio program for the 
coming winter which was issued recently 
by the Kansas State College may well be 
taken as an indication of the educational 
possibilities of radio and an example of 
what may be brought into the homes of 


those who have receiving sets. The 
Kansas college was the first, so far as I am 
aware, to offer systematic courses of in- 
struction by radio and the program an- 
nounced by that station is even more ex- 
tensive than has been attempted in the 
past. 

Beginning at nine o'clock a program of 
instruction for rural schools is given. It 
consists of opening exercises, a music 
lesson, talks on nature study, travel, lives 
of great men, books to read, and current 
events. Five minutes are devoted to an 
agricultural primer, discussing in turn 
oultry, crops, dairying, horticulture and 
eadeak. Calisthenics concludes the 
program. 

The housewives’ half-hour starts at 
10:00 a. m. with a story serial, back yard 
gossip. General discussion on household 
management, health and sanitation, cloth- 
ing problems, household decoration and 
child care are discussed by home economic 
experts. A question box, planning to- 
morrow’s meals and today’s news, are 
other features. 

At the noonday program the farmers’ 
questions are answered and timely infor- 
mation is broadcast by agricultural spe- 
cialists. 

Matinee programs provide specialties 
for enriching the club meetings of both 
town and rural women. High school credit 
courses are broadcast regularly, in addi- 
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tion to a football lecture course. Lessons 
in color and design are a Friday feature. 

A year’s college credit may be earned 
thru the courses, which include general 
psychology, business English, community 
organization, educational psychology, eco- 
nomics, English literature, journalism, 
sociology, vocational education and edu- 
cational sociology. Radio lectures aré 
supplemented by home study and regular 
examinations are taken by the students 
under the direction of county superin- 
tendents. 

Another new feature on the evening 
rogram is designated as “Opportunity 
ralks.”” They include book reviews, eur- 
rent events, travelogues, brief lectures on 
etiquette, business, better speech, speak- 
ing in public, inventions, science, art and 
sports. 

Forty extension courses, covering the 
fields of agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, and general science are given 
without college credit. The daily market 
review is sandwiched into the evening 
program, which is closed with a radio- 
telephone question box. Lecturers answer 
questions phoned to the station. Tele- 
phone exchanges have agreed to give 
their subscribers a certain number of free 
calls and the complete telephone conversa- 
tion is broadcast. 








RADIOS IN FARM HOMES 


That more than a half-million farm 
families are now listening in on the various 
concerts, lectures, sermons, etc., with 
which the air is filled, is the estimate of the 
United States department of agriculture. 
To be exact, they estimate that there are 
now 553,000 receiving sets on farms in the 
United States. 

This estimate is based upon replies re- 
ceived from 1,086 county agents relative 
to the use of radio in their respective 
counties. The rate at which radio is being 
adopted by farm folks is shown by similar 
estimates which show 145,350 sets on 
farms in 1923 and 364,800 sets in 1924. 

“One of the most significant facts about 
the use of radio on farms,” says the depart- 
ment, “‘is that in most cases 1t has become 
an accepted utility.”’ 

While the estimate indicates that there 
are radio sets on 40 percent of the farms 
in one state, Massachusetts, and several 
states have radios on 20 percent of the 
farms, the percentage of all states is only 
8.5 percent. Evidently a very small per- 
centage of farm homes are enjoying the 
excellent programs that can be taken from 
the air at any time. 


TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
RADIO 


The greater portion of troubles aris- 
ing in the operation of a radio set come 
from the operator failing to follow 
carefully the specifications and instruc- 
tions of the manufacturer. Sometimes 
the operater is not to blame, as careless 
instructions may have been given him 
at the time the set was installed. How- 
ever, most any operator after a few 
months experience at least, is able to 
understand the instructions that accom- 
pany the set and can easily check and 
see if he is operating in the manner the 
manufacturer prescribed. 

Be sure that the tubes you use are of 
the type and style intended. If your 
instruction sheet tells you to use a stand- 
ard detector tube, that is the UV200 
tube; do not use an Astube in the de- 
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tector socket. Buy tubes of known 
ere and brand. The market has been 
ooded with various kinds of tul 
Many of them are good, some are dou!) 
ful and some are undoubtedly poor. By) 
well-recommended tubes from a reliab\; 
dealer and be sure he has full knowled,; 
as to the type and style of set you own 
so he can give you the proper type for 
your purpose. 

If the manufacturer tells you to u: 
forty-five volts of battery on your de- 
tector, do so. Don’t believe that less or 
more than that is proper, but remember 
that the manufacturer is the only per- 
son who can intelligently tell you what 
is best in your set. If he recommends 
ninety volts for your amplifiers, don’t 
expect perfect results from sixty-six. If 
he tells you to use a high and long an- 
tenna, follow his instructions as much as 
possible. If conditions prevent putting 
up one as high or as long as he suggests, 
you may get good results with some 
other kind but remember that his recom- 
mendations are best for perfect results, 
and follow them as nearly as you can. 

Sockets should be cleaned, and tube 
bases, so that good, clean contacts will 
result. Blow the dust from between the 
blades of variable condensers, or use an 
ordinary pipe cleaner or similar device. 
It might well to tighten any connec- 
tions that you can get at, with pliers or 
screwdriver, but be careful not to reach 
down into your set with such tools, 
when your batteries are connected and 
your tubes in place, unless you are anx- 
lous to buy new tubes. Do not test 
your battenes by shorting the wire across 
them to watch the flash. This uses up 
the batteries very rapidly. Always re- 
member also that the average battery, 
if setting idle, might for an instant show 
almost a normal test thus deceiving you 
If your batteries are more than three 
months old, have them tested carefully 
to make sure that they are still able to 
deliver a steady voltage to your set. No 
set can deliver good radio if half worn, 
noisy batteries are used and all the for- 
eign noises in your loud speaker may 
not be static—R. W. L. 


GET READY FOR WINTER 

With the approach of colder weather, 
the average radio fan will begin to pre- 
pare his set for another pleasant winter 
of entertainment. An even greater va- 
riety, and still higher quality of material 
is going to be available to the listener 
than ever before. 

Also, it is not going to be necessary 
to junk all your old radio equipment. 
Certain people have tried to keep the 
buying public somewhat panicky with 
the thought that rapid changes were to 
come each succeeding fall and winter, 
and many have hesitated to get perma- 
nent equipment, but have kept on wait- 
ing for something better. The present 
outlook is that there will be no revolu- 
tionary ideas brought out soon. Prices 
have gradually adjusted themselves 
downward. Sets have gradually become 
more handsome from a furniture stand- 
point. Any set to find a market today 
must be selective and simple to operate 
But these characteristics were all found 
in virtually everything on the market a 
year ago and the leading instruments 


this fall will show little mechanical 
change. 
In the meantime, more and more 


super-power stations are being erected 
and the fan will find distant programs 
much more easily and pleasantly han- 
died than ever before. It is rumored 
that many programs from Europe will 
be re-broadcast m this country this win- 
ter, and this alone will give the ardent 
radio fisherman a new thrill to look for- 
ward to. So dust off your condensers 
and test your battery equipment, and 
prepare for the most interesting radio 
season you have yet experienced —R.W.L. 
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One of Ward's Seven Great 
Houses Is Near to You 


HESE Seven Great Houses 

were built at big railway and 
mail centers so that one of them 
would be near to you—so that 
your orders would reach us 
quicker—your goods would 
reach yort quicker, and with 
less postage and freight for 
you to pay. 

Building these big plants in 
each section of the United States 
is part of our plan to give you 
the quickest and best possi- 
ble service. 


Their Combined Buying 
Power Brings You the 
Lowest Prices 


One of these seven big stores 
could buy goods cheaply and sell 
goods at low prices, just as other 
stores do. But acting together, 
buying all together, their vast 
purchases enable us to buy and 
sell at lower than market 
prices, 

Each season we go into the 
market with over Fifty Million 
dollars in cash. Think of that 
tremendous advantage. Car load 
lots, yes even the entire output of 
a factory is bought; the markets 
of the world are searched to se- 


cure goods of standard quality at 
prices lower than.a smaller or- 
ganization could possibly buy. 

“What makes Ward’s low 
prices possible?” 

There you have your answer. 
Our big cash buying for you 
and for over eight million 
other families. 


A $50.00 Saving for You 


Your Catalogue offers you a sav- 
ing of $50 this very season—but 
you must use the Catalogue to 
save this money. Turn to it reg- 
ularly for everything you need 
to buy. Send all your orders to 
Ward’s and there will be an 
average cash saving of at least 
$50 each season for You! 


We Never Sacrifiee Quality 
to Make a Low Price 


The assurance of better quality 
is yours every time you buy at 
Ward’s. We make sure that every 
article we sell is dependable— 
that it will give good service. We 
would rather miss selling you 
than to disappoint you. There- 
fore, we offer no “price baits.” 
Mere cheapness may get your 
first order — but satisfactory 
quality makes you our friend. 
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Use Your Catalogue 


The opportunity is yours. One of 
these seven great Houses of 
Ward’s is convenient to you. 
You have a copy of our Cata- 
logue. Use your Catalogue. Send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your orders are 


shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped with- 
in 24 hours. That saves time. But 
besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Your or- 
ders reach us quicker. Your 
goods reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore 


Chicago 


Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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TENANT OR PARTNER? 


DS the partnership relation exist be- 
tween the owner of a farm andaperson 
who works the farm on a share basis? As 
will be shown later herein, this question 
may have a most important bearing upon 
their respective duties, liabilities and 
rights, not only as to each other, but to 
third parties as well. 

At one time, practically all of the 
English and American courts held that an 
agreement between parties to conduct a 
business and to share the profits, as profits, 
created a partnership relation. This rule 
has been changed, in most states, and 
it is now generally held that other mat- 
ters, including intention and mutual 
agency, must be taken into consideration. 

The question is to be determined very 
largely upon the precise terms of the con- 
tract, and, to some extent, as to third 
ersons, upon the conduct of the parties. 

t has been held, in many cases involving 

farm contracts, that no partnership rela- 
tion exists, because there is no mutual 
agency between the parties, and the 
business is not carried on upon their joint 
account. In some instances, however, in 
which the contract provided that both 
parties were jointly interested in the 
farming operations, where one furnished 
the land, and, perhaps the farming imple- 
ments also, the other furnishing the man- 
agement and labor, and where profits 
and expense were to be shared in a cer- 
tain proportion, it has been held to be a 
partnership. 

Each Case Different 

It seems to be largely a question to be 
determined upon the circumstances of each 
particular case, and it should be kept in 
mind that, even in cases where there is 
no intention to create a partnership, and 
where there is no partnership between the 
parties themselves, yet there may be the 
equivalent thereof, insofar as their liabili- 
ties to third parties are concerned. 

Wherein is this question of importance 
to the parties? In the first place, it should 
be understood that each partner is indi- 
vidually liable for all the debts of the 
firm. In case of loss and the inability of 
one partner to contribute toward the pay- 
ment of the debts, they may all fall upon 
the solvent partner. Also, in a partnership 
each partner has an inherent right to act 
as the agent of the partnership, within the 
scope of the partnership business, in the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary, 
which agreement must be known to a 
stranger dealing with the partnership, in 
order to affect his rights. It is also true 
that no partner can withdraw from, or sell 
his interest in the partnership during its 
term, except with the consent of his part- 
ner, or for just cause, without tieaiclon 
the partnership, which may result i, an 

action for damages or for a receiver ship, 
and death of either party has many of the 
same effects. 

The above observations are made, in 
great part, as applicable to the relations 
of the parties with third persons, but let 
us consider particularly the situation as 
between the parties themselves. Assume, 
for instance, that, in a “‘share’’ agreement, 
one which would be held not to be a real 
partnership, the land owner should re- 
ceive, as rental, every second row of corn 
in the shock, as soon as cut and placed in 
the shock. Such second rows, when so cut 
and shocked, become the owner’s indi- 
vidual property, and the rental would be 
paid. The cropper could then haul his 
rows away, and the landlord’s share 
would stand, at the landlord’s risk. 

On the other hand, if a partnership 
should have existed, in the absence of 
spcial provisions in the contract to the 
contrary, each party would share, accord- 


ing to the provisions of the contract, in any 
profit or loss. 

There are still other duties, liabilities 
and rights, in relation to farm contracts, 
which may vary greatly, pa ree upon 
whether a _partnershi tion exists, 
which cannot be touched in any short 
discussion, but which are of material 
importance to the parties to such a con- 
tract. To many, the question has not 
presented itself at all, while to Others it 
may have seemed to be of little practical 


importance; but, when it is considered 
that, in many instances, the ership 
relation exists, at least as to hability to 


third parties, without the slightest idea of 
this fact, either in the owner or the 
alleged tenant, the importance of the 
determination of the exact status of the 
arties is readily perceived. — Scott 
towley. 


THE ANNUAL A. F. B. F. MEET 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation will be 
held this year in Chicago on December 
7th, 8th and 9th. The fact that President 
Coolidge has accepted an invitation to be 
present and address the convention is an 
unusual feature of the event. 

Without detracting in the least from the 
value of addresses by prominent speakers 
at meetings of this sort, it can truly be 
said that the most important part of the 
meeting is found in the deliberations and 
actions of the delegates. It is here that 
an inventory is taken of progress made by 
the organization during the past year and 
a@ program outlined for the coming year. 
Thru the representatives selected to at- 
tend this meeting and the instructions 
given those representatives the individual 
members have their opportunity to exert 
an influence upon the activities of the 
national organization. 

By means of radio the members back 
home will be able to keep in closer touch 
with proceedings than was ever possible 
before. It is the plan to broadcast all of 
the outstanding features of each session 
of the convention from two or three high- 
powered broadcasting stations. 


TERRACES SOLVED HIS PROBLEM 

Two years ago A. A. Appel, Union 
county, Illinois, built terraces on his 
farm. Up until that time it was impossible 
to en gullies from forming in the fields 
afterahardrain. Since terracing there have 
been practically no gullies formed. An 
enormous amount of soil fertility is thus 
saved each year. 
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states that he would not hesitate to recom. 
mend terraces at any time to prevent so] 
erosion. 

Thirty Illinois counties are taking up 


terrace work on a | ac under 
direction of Frank P. Hanson of the |\li. 
nois extension department. 


CONCRETE FOUNDATION BLOCKS 

When concrete blocks are to « 
port farm builidngs of more than u: 
weight, the blocks should be so construc 
as to prevent them from later sinking int 
the ground, or tipping, causing the bu! 
me fo lean and After repeatedly 
jacking 7 and leveling a large cornc: 
on a slight slope, the lower foundatio 
blocks of which sank several inches each 
year, I finally hit upon the following plan 
which is but little more expensive than the 
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usual method and which has proved 
highly successful. 

he usual method of insuring a founda- 
tion ae sinking is to dig several feet 
into the ground and make a solid block 
of concrete extending as far down as its 
height above the ground, but this doubles 
the expense for material, which mounts 
quite high when a number of solid blocks 
are to be made. Instead of doing this | 
took a small post-hole digger and dug four 
holes where the corners of each block 
were to rest. These holes were made 
slightly deeper than the height of the 
block, and varied in diameter from four 
or five inches to nearly a foot, depending 
on the size of the block and the weight of 
the building to be supported. I then made 
a@ square enclosure or “form” of boards, 
open at the top and bottom, and large 
enough to enclose the four holes, and of the 
desired height. This was put in place after 
the holes were dug, dirt was banked around 
its edges to hold it secure and prevent 
leakage, and it was then poured full of the 
cement mixture, which was tam into 
the holes to insure solidity of posts 
supporting the block. 





A quick yet simple method of making soil terraces 


Appel says the matter of building a 
terrace is simple and costs very little mm An 
the right kind of tools are available. A 

ood tractor plow or ditcher are good tools 
- terracing and s up the work eon- 


considerably, Appel finds. He further 





The result, as shown in the drawing, 
was a foundation block which remains 
secure in soft ground or hillsides and 
which will hold up several times the weight 
that a block of similar size resting only 
on the surface of the ground will support. 
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EN who know motor cars, 

and who examine the 
Better Buick, find many features 
of superiority and of extra value. 


The Better Buick is More Powerful. 
The new 60 and 75 horsepower 
Buick Valve-in-Head engines are 
superior in power. They take 
tough hills in high, push right through 
deep mud or gravel, and provide a clean, 
instantaneous get-away, whenever 
needed. 


More Economical. Better Buick operat- 
ing parts, all of them, are now protected 
from the dirt and wear that bring repair 
bills. Buick is the only car with the 
“Sealed Chassis”’ and the “Triple Sealed 
Engine”’ (air cleaner, gasoline filter, and 
oil filter). 


And Easier and Safer to Drive. Control- 
lable Beam Headlights make night 
driving safe. Automatic Heat Control 
makes cold engines start easily and run 
smoothly. Buick mechanical 4-wheel 
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value! 
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brakes give the same added security in 
winter as in summer. ‘Two years’ use 
on 400,000 Buicks has more than proved 
the efficiency of the Buick type of brake. 
And the Better Buick steering gear is 
the easiest, safest, and most expensive 
type ever built. 


Buick has added power to Buick power, 
safety to Buick safety, and reliability to 
the sturdy Buick chassis. Buick has 
built the motor car that offers the most 
today in performance and in value. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Flint + Division of General Motors Corporation * Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Branches ia all Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in- Head Motor Care 
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aN aad 
Standard 2-pass. Roadster - ~- $1125 Master 2-pass.Roadster- - $1250 7-pass.Sedau - - - $1995 
Six 3-Pass- ans as YF +4 Six S-pass. Touring - - 1295 5-pass.Brougham - - 1925 

se ee eh Ht 5S-pass. 2-doorSedan- $1395 3-pass.Sport Roadster - 1495 

> ass. 4-door Sedan 1295 5-pass. 4-door Sedan - 1495 5-pass. Sport Touring - 1525 

4-pass. Coupe *« « 1275 4-pass. Coupe - ~- 1795 3-pass. Country Club - 1765 


All prices f. o. b. Buick factories. Government tax to be added. 
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MARKETS IN FULL SWING 


ARM prices, taken together, have 

moved up a little this fall, but the situa- 
tion is mixed. Most of the strength was 
owing to higher cotton, hay, livestock, dairy 
and poultry products. Cotton will bea good 
crop, but will all be needed. It has been 
selling not far above or below the 23- 
cent level. Wheat stays up in the dollar- 
forties and fifties because the home crop 
is short. But these farmers who are 
reporting intention to plant more wheat 
than usual and still more cotton may find 
different conditions next year. The rest of 
the world has cheaper labor which is 
crowding the foreign markets with cheap 
grain in good crop years and even with 
considerable cheap cotton. Corn markets 
are down because of the large new sup- 
ply. Cottonseed meal and corn feeding 
products should be in good supply, altho 
there is good demand for export. Such 
feeds are the very life extract of our richest 
soils and ought to be used nearer home. 

Hogs have been working upward 
toward the $14 mark in the West. Beef 
and lamb are a little below their best, 
but also doing well compared with a year 
ago. 

The butter market acts well. The public 
is using butter liberally and supplies are 
moderate. Eggs show the aioadiied 
tendency usual at this time of year. The 
large cold storage stock is being consid- 
erably reduced. 

The outlook for poultry seems to be 
good. As with other livestock, the num- 
bers have been greatly reduced during 
the period of high cost of feed. Supplies 
in cold storage are moderate and ship- 
ments not especially heavy. Prices are 
higher than last season at this time. 

Potatoes declined 10 or 15 cents per 100 
»ounds at some markets during Septem- 
ver, but held their own in the Middle 
West and are twice as high as last season. 
Sweet potatoes have changed little in 
price lately and are close to the level of a 
year ago. Onion production is slightly 
below last season and prices a little higher 
but white onions were a light crop and 
are selling $1 higher than the others. 

Apple prices are holding their own fairly 
well. ~-Good fruit of standard winter 
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in Michigan and nearly two million- 
bushels in New York state, more than 
half the country’s estimated bean crop. 
The western states, especially Colorado 
and Idaho, have raised a good many 
beans, but the market outlook is not 
hopeless. Last year there was a light crop. 
Canneries are ready to put up a big sup- 
ply of canned beans and very many will 
be eaten in a year of probably high priced 
bread, meat and potatoes. Part of the 
crop can be carried over if necessary and 
that is a great advantage, but it will 
hardly do for the bean growers to plant 
so many next year.—U. S. Dept. of Agr. 


THRESHING RINGS AS 
“EMPLOYERS” 


Where a group of farmers combine in 
buying and operating a threshing outfit, 
primarily to thresh their own grain, they 
are “employers of farm laborers’’ within 
the meaning of a statute excluding them 
from liability under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, holds the Nebraska Supreme 
Court in the recent case of Keefover vs. 
Vasey. Neither the fact that, prior to an 
accident to a certain employee, the thresh- 
ing assocation had threshed for other 
farmers when their own threshing was 
done, nor the fact that at the time of the 
accident they were threshing for one who 
was not a member of the association, con- 
stituted the association as conducting an 
independent commercial business. 

The court notes that there is a conflict 
between the decisions of courts in different 
states as to whether or not an employee 
of one threshing grain, operating a corn 
shredder, etc., for pay is to be regarded as 


‘ 


a “farm laborer.”—A. L. H. 8. 


MAKING THE BARN A SELF- 
FEEDER 

By adapting the idea of the town grain 
elevator to storage of grain on the farm, 
Lloyd Mueller, a Clayton county, Iowa, 
farmer has made his hog barn a real self- 
feeder. 

The barn has the stable on the ground 
floor. An inclined driveway leads from the 
barnyard to the second floor. Teams with 
loads of corn and small grain drive up 
the incline to the driveway which extends 
thru the middle of the second floor. Here 
is stationed the elevator with gas engine 
belted to it. From the wagon or truck 
grain is carried by gas power up to the 
cupola at the top of the barn, where it 
drops into the bins. These bins extend 








Lloyd Mueller made a self-feeder of his barn 


varieties is bringing close to $4 in most 
eastern producing sections. Exports also 
have netted near that figure, which is 
about the same as last season. The market 
outlook is good here and in Europe unless 
the price goes too high for active foreign 
trade. The best feature is the large pro- 
portion of attractive market apples, com- 
vared with so much rough, wormy stuff 
fast year. 

Some people have been worrying about 
what will be done with the tremendous 
crop of seven million bushels of field beans 


from either side of the driveway on the 
second floor for practically the whole 
length of the barn, and reach to the top 
of the barn. 

Chutes lead down from the bins to the 
stable on the first floor, so that at feeding 
times for the hogs it is only necessary to 
open the chutes for the feed to run out into 
troughs and mangers. 

A novel arrangement for feed grinding 
saves labor in still another way. The 
grinder is mounted halfway between the 


second and third floors. A chute leads 
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directly from above into the grinder, so 
that when ground feed is wanted instead 
of straight corn or oats, the corn and 
oats run from the bins first into the feed 
grinder—are ground, then run from the 
chute at the bottom of the grinder to the 
feeding troughs on the first floor. The 
gas engine stationed by the elevator 
operates the feed grinder, by simply using 
a longer belt.—F. L. C., Iowa 


MANURE PIT SAVES FERTILITY 


W. S. Sparrow, who manages a dairy 
farm in southern Ohio, praises very highly 
a manure pit in which the manure from the 
barns on the farm is stored. It is more 
than a mere pit. It is a shelter combined 
with a pit. The location is at the rear of 
the barns and at a point where it can be 
most easily reached from the two barns. A 
cable for a litter earrier extends to each 
barn. 

The pit extends into the ground three 
feet. The bottom is concrete and the walls 
are of the same material to two and one- 
half feet above the surface. Six posts sup- 











This pit saves manure 


rt the roof. This latter projects for a 
oot or so over the side ~~ to prevent 
rain from falling into the pit. 

The concrete bottom and side walls 
prevent all leaching from the pit. This 
not only saves the fertility but serves to 
keep the yards dry, as it frequently is the 
leaching from the manure pile that keeps 
the ground soaked and causes the yards 
to become veritable mud holes from one 
end of the season to the next. 

Taking care of the manure by the use of 
thé pit prevents, to a large extent, the 
breeding of flies. This is a big point in 
fayor of its use, according to Mr. Sparrow. 
The dairy on this farm is engaged in pro- 
ducing very high-class sulky hence it is 
necessary to do anything possible to keep 
down flies that would spread filth and 
possibly disease. This farm is really 
remarkably free from flies during the long, 
warm summer, which prevails in southern 
Ohio. Keeping the manure enclosed as it 
is, no doubt is one big factor in keeping 
down the breeding and spreading of flies. 

When asked for suggestions or criticisms 
that he would make from his experience 
with this pit, Mr. Sparrow said that were 
he constructing another he would make the 
outside dimensions larger. He would ex- 
tend them to 20 or 22 feet each direction 
instead of 16 or 18 feet as at present. He 
would elevate the roof to a distance of 
five feet above the side walls instead of 
three and one-half feet as at present. This 
would increase the capacity and would 
make it easier to dump the litter carrier 
when cleaning the barns. Also to have 
more space between the side wall and roof 
would make loading manure into the 
— easier. It has occurred to him 
that to further help the boys in making 
an easy job of loading it would pay to 
make a section of one side wall of heavy 
lumber that could be removed when they 
begin the very frequent job of removing 
the manure and hauling it to the fields. 
Since this pit is located on a slope it is 
the lower side that would be used for this 
purpose. 

This pit and shelter has cost something 
in labor and in material. It is repaying 
rapidly for that expense. It is saving work 
and is conserving fertility —H.E. M., Ind. 
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Tn the days before radiv, one or 
two town meetings supplied the 
matter for a month of talks round 
the stove in the general store. 





: (Chosen by 


Victor and Brunswick 


Two great manufacturers— 
working independently and com- 
petitively—set out to find the 
radio receiver worthy to be com- 
bined with phonographs that 
have a world-wide fame to up- 
hold. 


They had every known kind 
and variety of radio set to choose 
from. They had every facility 
for research, test and exhaustive 
study. And they had a firm de- 
termination to combine with the 
Brunswick phonograph and the 
Victrola only that radio set 
which proved to be the leader 
today, and which carried full 
promise of holding that leader- 
ship through the years of toe 
morrow. 


Both chose the Radiola. 





Litening m 


on the campaign 


Today, the most distant farmer listens in on the 
making of history. The farmer’s vote—and his 
wife’s—based on up-to-the-minute contact with 
the world and its doings, count heavily today in 
determining local and national issues. Every farm 
home can hear the candidates plead for election, 
get both sides of every issue, know where each 
man stands on every subject—just by tuning in 


—on a Radiola. 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


The most famous of Radiolas can 
now be used with a new Radiotron 
—a power tube that means greater 
volume on this dry battery opera- 
ted set than storage battery sets give. 
It means even finer tone than ever. 
It means that you can tune in, listen 


to the music soft or loud and have 
it always clear, true and sweet. The 
““Super-Het"’ is the Radiola known 
for big performance without an- 
tenna or connections of any kind. 
Price, without Radiotrons or loud- 
speaker, . . . + 2 + + 9886 


Radio Corporation of America 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


®Radiola 
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THE COST OF PICKING CORN 
NE of our Iowa readers, Mr. F. O. 
Collins, calls attention to an error in the 

figures comparing the cost of harvesting 
corn by hand and by mechanical pickers, 
which appeared in Mr. Hunger’s article in 
the October issue. 

He points out that in estimating the 
cost of picking corn with a machine, the 
cost of two men at $5 a day each for 1624 
days is given as $83.33, when evidently it 
should be $166.66. He also calls attention 
to the fact that board was charged for 
the men who husked by hand and this 
item was not included in the cost of 
machine picking 

The cost of picking 100 acres of corn 
yielding 50 bushels to the acre by hand 
nuskers, as given in the article was 
$566.66. Inchaiding the items mentioned 
by Mr. Collins, the cost of picking the 
same corn by hand would be $450, making 














Can this job be done more cheaply? 


a difference of $116.66 in favor of the 
mechanical husker. 

Mr. Collins further maintains that there 
is a difference in the value of feed left in 
the stalk field which should be considered. 
On that point he says: 

‘‘We should take into consideration the 
stalk field for rough feed. If you use the 
mechanical husker, it is generally known 
that the stalks are left flat on the ground 
with the blades practically stripped from 
them. The stalk field after the corn is 
husked by hand is generally considered to 
be *worth $1.50 an acre. In the 100 acre 
field this would be $150 worth of feed for 
cattle practically ruined.” 

In his opinion, this more than offsets 
the advantage in favor of mechanical 
picker in the figures given above. 

“IT do not claim,” says Mr. Collins, 
‘that the mechanical huskers are a failure. 
Quite the reverse; they are wonderful 
machines. This fact cannot be denied 
even by the most critical. Even the most 
crude corn pickers of several years back 
were truly wonderful machines, to say 
nothing of the wonderful improvements 
added since 

“The mechanical corn husker of today 
will husk the corn as well, if not better, 
than the average man will and leave very 
little, if any, more corn in the field. It 
does the work in a short time and is there- 
fore a great time and labor saver. There 
are, however, two sides to the question, 
which must necessarily be fitted to indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

“For the man who needs to be econo- 
mical, it seems rather absurd to ruin the 
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fodder. Also, when a man misses an ear, 
it is usually left hanging on a stalk, where 
the first rain or skift of snow will not ruin 
it as feed. If left by the mechanical husker, 
it is on the ground and will soon be of no 
value. 

“Each farmer must adjust the two 
methods to his own individual needs and 
conditions and their advantages and 
disadvantages should be thoroly studied.”’ 

The only purpose of the article in the 
October issue was to present the experi- 
ence of farmers who have used mechanical 
huskers and information obtained by ex- 
periment stations regarding their use, in 
order to assist those who are studying 
their own individual problem. We regret 
that an error in figures occurred and very 
much appreciate Ur Collin’s interest in 
calling it to our attention. We will be glad 
to have the experiences and opinions of 
others regarding mechanical pickers.— 
Editor. 


AN ORNAMENTAL PLANTING TO 
PREVENT EROSION 

I have a place on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. It has a bank on it with a forty 
degree slope, fifty feet high. The soil is 
mostly clay and moist. I wish to plant 
trees or cheap shrubs. Will you give a list 
of some that would be suitable and cheap? 
—C. H. S., Wis. 

Among the trees which should do reason- 
ably wal on the rather moist slope you 
refer to in your letter are mountain maple, 
tartarian maple, possibly the balsam fir, 
birch, willow and poplar. Among the de- 
sirable shrubs cert sinky the alder should be 
considered, and others are azalea, spice 
bush, button bush, sweet pepper bush, 
the various dogwoods, and if it is once 
established, the Japanese witch hazel 
might turn out all right. 


AN ASSET THAT BECAME A LIA- 
BILITY 


Years ago when land was cheap and 
fencing materials expensive, thousands 
of osage orange hedges were planted thru- 
out the Middle West. Altho they served 
their purpose for a few years, osage fences 
have not only become difficult to keep in 
bounds, but they also occupy much valu- 
able land that should be producing 
revenue and they harbor such injurious 
insects as the San Jose scale. 

Hundreds of farmers in the cornbelt are 
beginning to realize that the hedge fence 
has outlived its usefulness, but how to get 
rid of the nuisance is a difficult problem, 
since cutting or burning seems to help 
rather than hinder the unwelcome guest. 
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to permit cultivation of the land the 
following season in order to destroy the 
sprouts that usually develop from ol! 
root pieces left in the soil.—A. A. H., Ind, 


A “NO-HANDS’”’ GATE 

Setting down the feed basket to open 
and close the gate is unhandy, especially 
when the hogs‘are on the other side looking 
for feed. J. E. Norman got tired of this 
performance whenever chore time came 
around, so he fixed the gates so they could 
be opened without setting down the basket 
or using his hands to shut them. 

He stapled a piece of heavy wire to the 
pogt next to the gate-post and the other 
end to the gate as in the sketch. There 











was enough slack in the wire to let it sag 
to the ground wher the gate was shut. 

A two-foot piece of 2x4 inches was fast- 
ened to the bottom of the gate-post with 
a heavy strap hinge. The free end of this 
was stapled to the slack of the wire. A 
few weights such as old cog wheels and 
pieces of iron weighted the 2x4-inch so 
that it hung about a foot or so above the 
ground. 

When cnore time comes Norman can 
carry feed thru his gates without setting 
down the basket. Just pushing against the 
gate with the basket or shoulder opens it 
and the weight fastened at an angle closes 
it as soon as he is thru.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


USING THE SHEEP PELT AT HOME 

A very warm, beautiful rug for the 
home or a comfortable cushion for the 
wagon seat or machinery seat may be 
easily made on the farm from a sheep pelt. 
Curing is easier than with most skins. 
When a sheep is killed for mutton on our 
farm, we remove the hide without shearing 
the wool, salt it well, fold it with wool 
outside and put in a cool place for a week. 
Then we unroll it and place it where mice 
cannot get to it. 

As soon as the skin has become per- 
fectly dry, which it will do in a few weeks, 
we pull off all loose flesh and fat, then 








Tractors have proved themselves 


A number of farmers have found that the 
only satisfactory way to become perma- 
ently rid of osage orange is to pull them 
out, roots and branch, with a chain and 
tractor. Since the wood is extremely 
resistant to decay, the pulled plants make 
excellent fence posts. 

It is well to build the new fence at a 
sufficient distance from the old hedge line 


very useful in removing hedges 


wash the wool thoroly with warm water 
and soap to take out the grease and dirt. 
Irregular places around the edge may be 
trimmed away. If used for a cushion for 
the wagon seat or farm machinery, it is 
ready for use when dry. If a rug is to be 
made of it, a piece of cloth should be sewed 
to the back. If desired, a dark color dye 
may be applied.—C, F., Mo, 
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Only $ 5 00 Down 


Buys ANY 
WITTE 


ENGINE 


Up to 10 
H-P. 


All Sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 







Now, Anyone Can Afford a WITTE 


Here’s a revolution in farm power--now a cheap, dependable one-profit 


engine within the reach of every pr 
extra profit every year you have a 


ressive person---you can make big 


TTE ENGINE working for you. 


Burns Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas Oil or Gas! 


(No Special Attachments Necessary) 


Here’s the standard engine value 
—the WITTE Throttling-Governor 
ENGINE which burns kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate gas oil or gas 
without any special attachments. 
With the WITTE you are no longer 
at the mercy of fuel fluctuations— 
you get steady dependable power 
and always use the cheapest fuels. 


An All-Purpose Engine 


The WITTE delivers the big sur- 
plus of power that you need for the 
larger heavier jobs but can also be 
speeded down to handle small jobs 
at a minimum fuel cost. Easily 
moved from place to place—the 
WITTE answers every power need 
on the place. Trouble-Proof and 
so simple to operate that a boy can 
tend to it. Makes all farm work 
easy and cheap—Louis Knoche says: 
“I didn’t know a WITTE could 
show me such a profit. I do all the 
chores easily and quickly and have 
saved the wages of several hands 
this year. The engine works like a 
charm and I have kept it going 
steadily ever since I got it.” 


Write for My Free 
Engine Book Now 











Built By the Man 
Who Sells Them 


I build my engines and I sell them 
—I have been doing this for over 
forty years. Over 100,000 satisfied 
customers say that the WITTE is the 
one engine that can be relied upon 
allthe time. And because lI build the 
WITTE and sell it direct to you I 
give you a price that no one can 
equal on such a high-quality engine. 
I deal with he personally—if there 
is any problem confronting you in 
the purchase of an engine, write me 
personally and I'll help you. 

Ed. 


Witte. 








Equipped With the Famous 
Wico Magneto 


The WITTE comes equipped with 
the WIOO MAGNETO—the most per- 
fect system of high tension ignition 
known. A guarantee that the WITTE 
will always have a fat, hot spark 
and give perfect performance in all 
climates, under any weather condi- 
tion or temperature. Far superior to 
the old-style battery-equipped engine 
—it combines dependability and 
economy all the time. 











No oe whatever. We also make 
Log and Tree Saws, Saw Rigs and Pumps. 
If you are more interested in one of these, 
check the coupon and we'll send you a 
book that tells you all about it. rite 

ED. H. WITTE 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1610 Witte .» = Kansas q ‘ 
1610 = = . _~ _Pittsbur; Pa. 
1610 WI Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sold Direct From Factory 


to You 
Iemploy no salesmen—the WITTE 
ENGINE is sold direct from my fac- 
tory to you at the lowest price in his- 
tory and I give you nearly a year to 
pay on any size, 2 to 25 horse-power. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


The WITTE ENGINE is guaran- 
teed for a lifetime of hard, steady 
work—mechanically perfect, built of 
only the best selected materials in the 
largest factory of its kind in the world. 
Completely equipped with Wico Mag- 
neto, Speed and Power Regulator and 
Throttling Governor. No engine is 
complete without these. 


30 Days Trial 


So confident am I that the WITTE 
ENGINE will make you money day in and 
day out that I offer to let you try a 
WITTE 30 days at my risk and if it’s 
not right—‘‘I'LL MAKE IT RIGHT AND 
IT WON'T COST YOU A CENT.'' Can I 
make a fairer offer to prove to you that 
now you can buy cheap, dependable farm 
power that is sure to show a 
profit? Serap the old ‘‘gas- 
eater’’ today—buy a 
Witte, 







Ed. H. Witte, 
Witte Engine Works, 


1610 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1610 Sagi Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1610 WITTE Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Without obligating me in any 
way, please send me at once the 
catalog, etc., checked below. 


Me gc ddn bedes +4 4uh ocnnaks 


Cin BOG. 06 cv dcccscvedessctese 
Check the ones you want. 
C0 Engine Caialog. 1) Logand Tree 





Saw catalog. 1] Pump book. 
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Home-grown and 
Home-owned 


That which is ours always seems better to us than 
even the best coming from strangers. It must be 
so, for without loyalty all the world would again 
be a jungle. 


But with a land as large as ours, with swarming 
millions all with their own work to do, friends 
sometimes seem like strangers, and we do not 
know our own. 


How many of us know that last year 225,000 more 
consumers of electric light and power and workers 
in the industry invested $200,000,000 of their 
earnings in their own electric light and power 
companies? These are the companies which, 
through private enterprise, have come to furnish 
ninety-five per cent of the electric service in the 
United States. Municipal plants furnish the other 
five per cent; but in the last few years 860 com- 
munities have abandoned this experiment and have 
gone back to private enterprise. 


Sprung from the soil of American inventive genius, 

ith two and a half million consumer and em- 
ployee owners, we can truly say that our electric 
light and power industry is both ‘‘home-grown"’ 
and ‘‘home-owned.”’ 


To extend the benefits of electricity to economists and engineers reptesenting the 
agriculture, = state committees are U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
at work with the national committee in and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
studying the problems of farm electrifi- Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
cation. Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 

The Committee on the Relation of Lighting Mfg. Ass’ ny and the National 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of Electric Light Association. 


Uf you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Best Feed Grinder' 


* > . 
po fe ag Money from Timber 
than any other mill of equal size. 








Require 25 per cent less power. 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
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wheat, Kaffir corn, cotton seed, corn 
™ in shucks, sheaf oats, Soy Bean 
hay, or any kind of grain. 


Sere S"") KELLY DUPLEX 
Big Money Maker 


Save one-half yourfeed. Easily 
operated. All sizes. Guaran- 
teed. Any power. Especially 
adapted for farm engines and 
tractors. Catalog free. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept.15, Springfield, Ohio 









Finishing TrialOffer: | 
Your first roll of film devei- 
oped, 6 High Gloss prints 
aod an enlargement from 
the best negative, 25c (silver) 


PEERLESS PHOTO COQ, Charles City, lowa. 


Hook one of our eight sizes of American 
Saw Mills to your present power and 
make money sawing your own and your 
neighbors’ timber. No experience neces- 
eary. Thousands of farmers own these 
rugged, reliable mills. Write for free de- 
scriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N.J. 





| ‘American’ Saw Mill 
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MAKING SHOES LAST LONGER 


Good feet and good shoes contribut 
much toward a good foundation f 
health. Furthermore, a good shoe, after 
few months’ wear, is a_ well-cared-fo 
shoe, and its period of usefulness 
greatly prolonged. 

Shoes are made from the skins of ar 
mals, as a rule, hence they demand care 
Oil is necessary to keep the leather sof; 
and pliable. House shoes are kept in good 
condition by the frequent use of any good 
reliable shoe polish. Shoe polish is mor: 
than a matter of looks. 

American soldiers in France and Ger- 
many learned a lesson during the World 
War in the care of shoes. Sunday shoes 
of the peasants were carefully cleaned 
oiled or polished and set away the firs' 
thing Monday morning. Officers inspect- 
ing billets by eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning invariably saw the family stock 
of Sunday shoes neatly shined and set in a 
row, and the row was frequently a long one. 
It was not an uncommon sight to see the 
shoes stuffed with paper or placed on shoe 
trees to preserve their shape. An old 
corset steel spring against wads of tissue 
paper in toe and heel serves very well in 
case one has no shoe trees. 

Moisture and extreme heat destroy 
the wearing quality of soles and uppers. 
Wet leather burns more easily than dry 
and if it becomes hotter than the hand 
can bear, it is almost sure to be injured. 
Wet shoes should be dried slowly on shoe 
trees and not worn until thoroly dry. Mud 
left on shoes stains them. If they are too 
dirty to clean with a brush, they can be 
washed and then rubbed with castor oil 
before they are dry. Shoes that have 
become stiff can be cleaned and rubbed 
with vaseline. Several applications may 
be necessary before they are again soft. 
For field shoes on which appearance is not 
a consideration, neatsfoot oil is very good. 

Rubbers in damp weather greatly pro- 
long the life of shoes, for the stitches in 
the soles soften and break when wet. 
Holes in rubbers are easily patched with 
adhesive tape or they may be vulcanized. 

When a hole comes in a shoe sole, it is 
economy to have it repaired at once and 
the shape of the shoe is also saved. Recent 
studies show that a whole new sole, while 
more expensive, is enough better than a 
half-sole to justify the cost. If one is so 
fortunate as to possess two pairs of shoes 
at the same time, it is economy to alternate 
them in wear. 

Shoes left around the house covered 
with mud and stiff from a soaking, soon 
fall to pieces regardless of first cost. If 
blacked before they are put away, needed 
repairs are more likely to be looked after in 
time. A good blacking outfit is a money 
saver for every family. Patent leather 
ean be polished by moistening with a 
cloth dipped in milk and then polished 
with another cloth. Suede can be cleaned 
easily with a wire brush or a good stick 
cleaner bought at a shoe store. 


DO SOYBEANS REDUCE CORN 
YIELDS? 


While the practice of planting soybeans 
with corn has become general over the 
cornbelt, there has remained a question 
as to how much, if any, the corn yield was 
reduced. And if the corn crop is made 
lighter, does the extra growth of beans 
offset the loss? 

The season of 1924 completed a four- 
vear test at the Ohio experiment station. 
Results checked closely each year lead to 
the conclusion that soybeans planted with 
corn do not cut the yield on poor or 
medium good land, but incline to produce 
larger total crops of grain and vegetation, 
often 50 percent higher in protein value 
of the combined grain, than corn alone. 
Also, the addition of the soys, a legumi- 
nous plant, adds nitrogen to the soil. An 
exception to be noted is that on land 
already rich in nitrogen, the corn-soy 
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ymbination is less successful, and the, 
id may be less than that of corn alone. 

However, on medium good land of the 

niversity farms, corn alone last year 

oduced 1,945 pounds of shelled corn to 
the acre, and corn and soys gave 2,235 

,unds to the acre, 630 pounds of which 
or in was threshed with a high feeding 

ue. 
rank Meyers, Cherokee county, Kan- 

_is a firm believer in the soybean. Ina 

id of corn last year, Meyers planted soy- 

ins at the rate of from six to ten beans 

r hill. The corn in this field was as good 
r better than any other corn in the com- 
munity, and in addition, a splendid crop 
f beans was produced. Meyers holds that 
soybeans seeded in this manner will not 
detract from the corn and will produce a 
lot of good feed and fertility. 

\t the Missouri experiment station seven 
vears of investigation of the corn-soybean 
ombination were completed the summer 

1924. A solution of three main questions 
vas a 

. Is the combination of corn and soy- 
al a more valuable feed per acre, year 
after year, than corn alnel 

2. What are the best methods for pro- 
ducing this combination? 

3. What is its effect on the soil, as com- 
pared with corn alone? 

In a five-year feeding test the corn- 
soybean combination was more valuable 
than corn alone, acre for acre, for fattening 
hogs. Fiepton, in corn at ordinary rates 
on upland soil, soybeans may produce 
pasturage for sheep or cattle at the rate 
of a half-ton or less of cured hay per acre. 
This would greatly increase the value of 
the stalk pasture. For hogging down on 
very fertile soil, the Morse, Mid-West, 
Haberlandt and Mikado were very satis- 
factory. For cattle or sheep pasturage, 

silage and for hogging down on thin land, 
Virginia or Wilson is ideal for Missouri. 

The best method of producing the soy- 
orn combination was by planting the 
rops together in the row at the same time. 
 robabl;’ the most productive combination 
for average upland, Missouri soil would be 
drilled in 44-inch rows at the rate of six 
pounds of corn and three pounds of beans 
per acre. This drilled rate would be 


wed (44-inch) hill. 

The corn-soybean combination leaves 
he land more fertile than corn alone. It 
will, when completely pastured, probably 
return to the soil as much nitrogen as is 
ised; but in view of the constant loss of 

trogen thru soil erosion, pasturing the 

p should not be dentindal onan as the 

e means of maintaining the fertility of 

land soils. 

Soybeans planted with corn invariably 
educe the corn yield. The beans yield 

ficiently to sometimes more than offset 

s loss but more frequently the yield is 

juivalent to one-half or three-fourths of 

corn loss. However, the combination 
sets any possible loss in increased feed- 

g value, condition of soil and as a means 
f compensating heavy chinch bug loss. 


Legal Statement of Publication 
Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
, @te., of Successful Farming, published 
ithly at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the 
t of August 24, 1912. 
EDITORS: A. H. Snyder, 


ab BLISHER: E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 


Owners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
resses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more 
total amount of stock.) 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
rity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
sunt of bonds, mortgages or other securities. 
None. 
Chas. E. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 


J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1927.) 








McKAY TIRE CHAINS 


have satisfied motorists everywhere. 
McKAYS will stand the gaff. They cost no 
more at the start—less in the end—because 
they last. 


McKAY RED BEAD BUMPERS 
Add “Good Looks’”’—Protect “Good Looks’ 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
Makers of Complete Lines of Chains for All 
Commercial and Industrial Purposes. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Keep the story 
in Kodak pictures 


Thanksgiving Day—volunteer nelp in 
the barnyard, hustle and bustle in the 
kitchen, the rest of the folks expected 
soon—is a big day for Kodak pictures. 

You’ll find the fun of picture making matched 
only by the pleasure of picture keeping. And it’s 
all so easy the Kodak way. 

On your next trip to town stop at your Kodak 


dealer’s and get ready for the pictures you’re sure 
to want, 


Autographic Kodaks— $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














s Them Kickless 


Dro 
All the Punch that’s in the Shell. 


Marlin: 


Famous for Accuracy 


and Hard Hitting. 


< > <7 es 
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Model 42 A 


AG your game, get the poultry—thieving fox or 
coyote. Shoot a long range, true-pattern Marlin 
Model 42 A Shotgun. Great with super shells. 


You'll bank on it for all shooting, from weed-skipping 
rabbits to soaring hawks. Buy it today—your Dealer 
can take care of you. Write us for latest Pocket Catalog. 












12 Gauge 6 shots; 
visible hammer. 


In hammerless, 


Model 43 A 














THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 163 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 


Old Money Wanted Shawinigan Carbide 


pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8. Cents? And high If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4c for home lighting and cooking— write 
for Large Coin Foider. May mean much profit to you. SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
NUMISMATIC CO., Dept.529, Ft. Worth, Tex. | 110 William Street, New York, City 
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A WELDING RING 

A group of farmers in my locality have 
formed a “welding” ring, the purpose of 
which being to get the services of an oxy- 
acetylene welder. The nearest shop using 
this process was twelve miles distant: 9 
long drive for a farmer in the busy season, 
and too far for the repair man to come. 
unless the job was a big one. So, a large 
shed near the certer of the community 
was rented, and to this the farmers hauled 
their broken implements. 

On the first Thursday in each month the 
welder loads his outfit on a truck and 
drives out to this shed to tackle the 
accumulation of broken tools. He puts 
cogs into ratchets and wheels, builds up 
plow points, straightens axles, cuts bolts, 
closes seams, and brazes castings; all 
with the brilliant little torch. Within a 
very short time the implement is run out 
of the shed, ready for the field again. 

“By having our stuff all assembled at 
one central point, we get a reduction in 
repair cost,” Jerrold Price, the overseer, 
told me, recently. ‘“And-hauling expenses 
into town are saved, as well as bother and 
time. 

“The rent on our shed is $10 per year, 
and this is collected by free-will offering 
from those who have work done. Any 
farmer in the community may bring work 
in, and there are no by-laws except, that a 
farmer must notify me of any work in time 
to list it for the next repair date. ‘The 
welder’s price is based on the job, and we 
are expected to assemble enough work to 
keep him busy for the day. This has not 
been hard to do; and the plan has worked 
satisfactorily for both the repair man and 
ourselves. 

“Each member is required to attach a 
tag to his work, with his name and address, 
and giving instructions as to how he wants 
the job done. This is done for the benefit of 
the welder, to prevent misunderstandings 
in case the farmer is not present when the 
repair is made. Charges are settled 
between the repair man and his customer, 
and are not binding on the ring. 

‘ This arrangement is used summer and 
winter, but it is especially valuable during 
the latter season, because it enables us to 
have all implements ready for the spring 
work. 
“The material taken in ranges from 
tractors and gasoline engines on down to 
chisels and household tools; and in most 
cases the oxy-acetylene process fixes them 
as strong as ever. The work is durable, 
neat, and accurate,’ and it has saved 
many dollars’ worth of implements from 
the junk pile.”—F. R. C., Ohio. 


ACID PHOSPHATE GAVE RESULTS 

Acid phosphate has given satisfactory 
results on the farms of William and 
Herman Freese in Cass county, Iowa. 
Since its application, clover, alfalfa and 
small grain have been remarkably im- 
proved. Oats on a certain field was almost 
too short to cut in a wet season before the 
phosphate treatment was given, but the 
year following the application, even tho 
it was very dry, the oats grew to a height 
that gave no trouble in harvesting them. 

The oats on this field was sown very 
lightly because the best chance was 
sought for the mixture of clover and 
alfalfa. It was expected that no cutting 
of the oats would be necessary, but to the 
surprise of the Freese brothers, they had 
some of the best oats in the community. 
And in spite of the dry weather and the 
growth of oats, the two legumes came well 
also. 

All of the popular legumes are grown 
on the Freese farms, including soybeans 
that are put in with corn for hogging 
down. 

If any fault is to be found with soybeans 
it might be from the fact that the hogs 
like oni so well that they refuse to eat 
much of the corn in the beginning. After 
the beans are well out of the way the hogs 





fill up on corn, 
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“But it is not necessary that they eat 
beans and corn together,” said one of thé 
Freese brothers. The beans with a 
heavy protein content grow big bodies: a 
small expense after which a more concen 
trated diet of corn puts on the finishing 
fat. It as the rule on this farm to grow 
pigs on pasture from which comes cheap 
gains. 

These Freese boys, William and Her; 
man, farm separate farms but thru work- 
ing together they get along with one set of 

irm implements. That 1s their way to 
avoid heavy overhead in machinery, and 
t also saves some of the cost of hired help, 

Some declare that it does not pay to 
raise calves on high-priced corn land, but 
there are more matters to take into con- 
sideration than those of grain production. 
By raising their own feeders the Freese 
brothers can reduce the corn acreage 
enough on the two farms so that they 
themselves can tend it. Then the cattle 
make possible a better rotation of the 
fields, and therefore cause richer land. In 
the end, there are bigger ears of corp 
to pick and more bushels to the acre. 

“T guess we are all alike,” William sug- 


gested. “We like to pick big ears better 
than small ones and they fill the box 
faster.” 


They are getting into herefords and the 
herd pastures on sweet clover without 
any trouble from bloat. Sweet clover 
supplies more forage from less land, and it 
is also the very best thing for the soil, 
say these farmers, one of whom got tne 
sweet clover idea while visiting another 
county. 

“T saw what it was doing for them and 
I decided that it would do as much for 
us,” he explained, but warned that unless 
inoculation is given it in the new location 
not much need“be expected of it in the 
beginning.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


A FARM OFFICE 


A few days ago I visited the farm of 
F. W. Bolton, a prominent farmer of our 
counts, and was agreeably surprised to 
find a most up-to-date and well-equipped 
farm office—an office which would be 4 
credit to many business firms who manage 
with far less equipment than this farmer 
has, and what is more, uses. 

Bolton has nothing that he has not a 
need for. Always alert for new ideas, he is 
reserving a portion of his office for files 
of various descriptions. Ideas worth 
trying out and adapting to the farm needs 
he clips and files. Letter files, files of farm 
papers, a modern and up-to-date type- 
writer, a library table, a rolltop desk, & 
large dictionary with its accompanying 
stand, a real office chair, with many small- 
er office essentials and fixtureswere taken 
in as I glanced about in a quick survey of 
the room. 

“Does this elaborate arrangment really 
pay you out here on the farm?” I asked. 

“T’ll say it does,” was his ready answer. 
“The wife was not very well pleased with 
having all my papers, letters, and all the 
what-nots of a farmer’s business end of 
the work scattered all over the house. So 
we decided to use this little room for an 
office or den, or whatever you care to call 
it. This is what we made out of it. It’s a 
pleasure to come in here on a rainy day, or 
in the evening, sit beside that register 
(pointing to a register which warmed the 
little den) and read or attend to the many 
little things that come up every day and 
which if not attended to will cause many a 
worry at the end of the year. Here, 
when I have a business visitor, he 1s 
shown in and we are not interrupted, 
nor do we interrupt the work in the re- 
mainder of the house. All this equipment 
wes added from time to time, at very 
little cost, and the expense of fitting out 
this room has been repaid hundreds of 
times in the matters that were attended to, 
and which without a systematic system 
of handling the farm business would have 





been neglected.—W. E. F., Ohio. 
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GY Pl 
Every day new thousands 
of men and women 
AY making this test 
“nq ‘- 
Joming the millions 
TT preferPostum 


E AMERICANS are gain- 

ing a new appreciation of 
the value of health, and a new 
knowledge of the way toward 
health. We know, now, that most 
of the common ailments originate 
in “trifling” bad habits—bad 
habits which have been consid- 
ered unimportant because they 
have been so general. 


One reliable measure of this 
new swing toward healthful living 
is the enormously growing inter- 
est in Postum. It is known through 
their letters that 150,000 people 
made the thirty-day test de- 
scribed below last year, and many 
times this number undoubtedly 
made the test without requesting 
the week’s supply of Postum. 
The remarkable success of this 
test in turning an ever-increasing 
army of men and women from the 
use of caffein is a good omen for 
the nation’s future health. 


Just remember this: Caffein 
has no food value, but is an arti- 
ficial stimulant which deadens 
the normal sense of fatigue, and 
withdraws energy from the body’s 
vital reserve. Postum, on the other 
hand, contains no trace of 
any stimulant. It is made 
of whele wheat and bran, 





Compare these two where 
you can really see results—on 
your dinner table! Try Postum 
for thirty days. Learn how de- 
licious it is. Experience the re- 
lief from drug stimulation. Then 
judge for yourself! 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes this offer 
to you! 


(Carrie Blanchard’ s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty- 
day test of Postum. I will give 
you, free, one week’s supply, and 
my personal directions for pre- 
paring it—both in the usual way, 
and with hot milk, for children. 


“Or, if you wish to begin the 
test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s. It costs much less—only 
one-half cent a cup. 


“For the one week’s free 
supply, please send me your name 
and address, and indicate whether 
you want Instant Postum (pre- 
pared instantly in the cup with 
boiling water or hot milk), or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you 
boil.” 





roasted to bring out the 
full, rich flavor. 





S. F. 11-25 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 





©1925, P.C. Co: InsTaNT Postum bet ae pe oon 
Postum Cergat ..... Cl prefer 
Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- pe eee ae 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, s 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn ; et ES 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your : City State 


er sells Postum in two forms. 
nstant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 





In Canada, address 
Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 





Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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How Brown and Bower Make Fruit a Profitable Side Line 


By W. E. 
rh in the hills of southern Holmes county, Ohio, there 


is a farm on which cows really are the ruling factor, 

and yet on that farm there are a few fruit trees which 

are so well cared for that it’s worth while telling about them. 

There’s an orchard in the making there that sooner or later 
will be heard from 

The farm is owned and operated by Brown and Bower, who 

have stepped aside from their 

regular program of dairy and farm 

work to give their apple trees more 


FARVER 


“We expect to apply a liberal amount of nitrate of soc 
around each tree this year. We have never tried this bef; 
but wish to learn just what effect it will have upon our tr 
and the fruit crop next fall. 

“We give the dormant spray either in late fall or real early 
spring. Usually we permit conditions and prevailing circu: 
stances to rule this. The main point is that it is done during t 
dormant period, and that it is n 
neglected. This spray consists 
eight pounds of bordeaux mixture | 





than passing care, attention, and 
interest 

This is not to be a story of a big 
venture in fruit farming. Not by 
any means. Instead, it’s going to be 
about how a little thing is being 
well done. I’m going to tell how 
Brown and Bower make their few 
trees pay; how they care for their 
trees in a way that is bringing them 


quantity. 
abundant yields of apples and good 





The home orchard can readily become a 
real sideline with a margin of profit if it 
is only given a chance. 
good trees have been known to pay the 
taxes on a quarter section cornbelt farm. 
It isn’t so much the number of trees that 
count; it’s the proper care that makes the 
fruit crop worthwhile in quality and in 


fifty gallons of water, or twelve to 
fifteen pounds of dry limesulphur to 
fifty gallons of water. 

“Later on we spray asa mear 
of controlling the codling moth and 
any other insects that may bothe: 
during the summer period. Here is 
how we handle this spraying. W: 
use three pounds of limesulphur ani 
one pound of arsenate of lead 
making up this spray material. W, 
apply it just when the blossoms fal! 


Even a dozen 








prices for them. 

The methods used by Brown and 
Bower can be applied by most any- ; 
one, and with equal success. For this reason I’m offering this 
brief account of their venture and success. Others will not go 
wrong by carefully studying their methods, and perhaps doing 
likewise 

When they purchased this farm some years ago there were 
only ten really good apple trees on the farm. They knew that 
on these ten depended the fruit supply that was to mean any- 
thing to them. These trees were still quite young, and readily 
responded to treatment. They were not located where the new 
owners possibly would have placed them had they been able 
to choose the site. But it was a matter of adapting themselves 
to circumstances. The trees had already been the victims of a 
certain degree of neglect. 

As a sort of diversion from their work with cows and other 
farm activities they began working with these few trees which 
consisted of two trees of early varieties and eight trees of late 
varieties, of which two were York Imperial, two Northern Spy, 
two Baldwin, one Jonathan, 
and one Grimes. 


and before the calyx closes. Then 

just three weeks later we spray 
again with the same identical mixture. Ten weeks after this, we 
aim to spray again if conditions permit it. This last spray is not 
so important as the first ones, altho we aim to not missit ;even 
if not so important, it sure pays. In this last spraying we use th: 
same formulafor the solution as in the previoussummer sprays 

“Understand,” Mr. Bower emphatically continued, “we ar 
not specialists. We do not try to specialize in fruits. We lik: 
fruit and we just try to take care of what we have the beat we 
can. Our sprayer is one of those you throw over your shoulde: 
and go around the tree or up into the tree, but it does the same 
good work as the power sprayer.” 

Mr. Bower tells me that since the numbér of trees is not 
large they are not so careful-as to the amount of spraying 
material they use, only that they get enough. Too much don’t 
do any harm, they figure. Their trees which have been bearing 
some years are from fifteen to twenty feet in height, altho prun- 
ing has been the means of keeping them from going higher 

The trees they have been 
planting during recent years 





During the past few years 
they have planted a num- 
ber of young trees of the 
leading varieties, and these 
are now beginning to bear. 
These, of course, are being 
given the same care and 
attention and treatment the 
others were given. The ex- 
perience they gleaned in 
their initial venture is now 
being applied to the young- 
er trees. This spring they 
are planting another lot of 
young trees, all of which 
are good sellers like the 
Jonathan and the Grimes. 

John Bower, the junior 
partner, is enthusiastic con- 
cerning the success and re- 
sults of their venture. All 
results have been the fruit 
of painstaking effort. 
Among other things he tells 
me, ‘‘We apply manure to 
our trees in December, al- 
ways aiming to give them a 
thoro application. Skimp- 
ing won't pay, for whatever 
is done in the care of trees 
will be repaid amply when 
the fruit crop is being har- 





vested. All our pruning is 
done during the dormant 
period. This gives us best 
results. When pruning is 





are kept lower from the 
start 

“If I were to set out a 
new orchard, which I may,”’ 
says Mr. Bower, “I would 
use the following varieties 
to fill up the entire orchard: 
Jonathan, Northérn Spy, 
York, Grimes, and about 
two good early varieties. | 
say this because these varie- 
ties are all of the best kinds 
and they sell best in our 
community. Of course, to 
make such a venture profit- 
able one must cater to what 
the purchasing public de- 
nied 

“Our apples sell because 
they are sprayed and also 
sorted. We sell only ‘firsts.’ 
We keep the ‘seconds’ for 
our own use and for the 
poultry. We have found 
that our market is always 
good if we sell only good 
stuff. We had plenty of 
competition last fall, but 
our fruit sold well because 
it was all nice, A-1, sorted 
fruit. We already have bids 
for any surplus we may 
have to sell next fall. I 
have found also that to sell 
our products it is highly 
essential that we be careful 





Ss. 





done after the leaves and 
fruit are started growing it 
has never worked well, so 
we avoid it entirely. We 
give our trees a light to medium pruning. It pays best, and by 
pruning regularly it is not so severe on the trees at any one 
time, and we avoid the surplus growth, as well as increasing the 
yield of fruit, 


Four years old and yielding a 


as to the appearance of our 
apples, especially when we 
present them for sale. I 
like to have them clean and 
of the best appearance. I also like to put them in nice clean 
baskets (I prefer the half-bushel). A neat and clean cover should 
be placed on the basket. And last, but far from least, it pays 
to be in a neat and presentable.condition (Continued on page ¢7 


money making crop already 
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PowILLYS-OVERLAN D - PINS - MUTOR : CARS ' 








Yes—a full-size 5-passenger 
closed car | 


—with room and to spare for § 
full-grown people to ride in... 
a smartly-designed car, clean-cut, 
rakish, low, extraordinarily good- 
looking! 
Wider seats 

— the widest of any light car built, new 
single-piece, undivided front seat, 39 
inches wide, 19 inches deep, wider back 
seat, 45 inches wide, 18 inches deep— 
you know what that means to your 
driving comfort and freedom ... 


Big wide windows 
—more than 20 square feet of window 
space—all the air and all the broad, 


uninterrupted vision of a touring car 
with closed-car protection ... 


Extra wide doors 


—Easy entrance and exit to both front 
and rear seats. No discomfort to any- 
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Come-see this full- 
Size, 5-passenger Sedan 


for only s 


SAG Toledo 


body in getting in or out. Each door 
has four extra-heavy hinges ... 


Selective sliding gear 
transmission 
—at the lowest price at which you can 


have a modern selective sliding gear 
transmission in a closed automobile. 


These are only a few of the 91 big 
car features that come to you with 
this great light car at this amazing 
price. Come in—Examine it. Terms 
so easy they could inconvenience 
nobody. Only a small down pay- 
ment. 52 weeks for the balance. 
Your old car can be applied as part 


payment. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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“NO OTHER CAR WILL DO WHAT THIS‘CAR DOES, for*595” 
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Who Knows Better 
What This Long 


Range Load Will Do? 


FREE 
Shooting ah 
Information pore = an 
Captain Askins has just 


written a new book about 
Super-X that we'll be glad 
to send you on request. Is 
there anything you want to 
know about your guns or 
ammunition? Let our tech- 
nical men answer your 


Super-X for the high ones every time! 
knows better than the farmer-sportsman how it 


inary loads. 
If you've ever shot ducks alongside of a man who 


was shooting Super-X, it’s a sure bet 
shooting it yourself ever since. ... . 
pull them out of the sky so far off you wouldn't even 
think of shooting. . . . Clean kills 

nothing like it! 


And who 
ducks and 


that are way out of 


cate A are shooting it! 
"ve been 


ou saw him 


There's 


— Super-X, because of its concentrated shot string and 
oe you know - close pa. extends the effective of r 
etal leew Gunde Wenemeee n 15 to 20 yards. It's the greatest shell of for 
Ee cides of tbe calc © Gecbn tard gent. Teckeen, Gon A Eller eine 


crack shots? Super-X for 
long range: Xpert for qual- 
aty and low price in a smoke- 
less shell; the Lubaloy bul- 
jet which prevents metal 
fouling in high-power rifles; 
the Open-Point Expanding 
bullets for deadly killing 
power; the Marksman L. R. 
.22 for amazing accuracy in 
emall-bore shooting. 


Literature telling all about 
asking. 


A real 


and crows. You can’t beat it for an 
that takes a heavy load. Gives deadly, hard-hitting 
patterns—but mighty easy on your shoulder! 


There’s another Western shell 
for ordinary shooting. 
ame-getter, 
Western's outstandi 
volver and shotgun ammunition have made it the 
choice of sportsmen everywhere. World's eg 
rite 


kind of game 


Westerns —_ "Xpere 


t surprisingly low in price. 
ments in rifle, re- 


Sold by thousands of dealers. 


them is yours for the i ition 
Always glad to from Ammuni _ 
you. for information. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1111 Broadway 


EAST ALTON, ILL. 





AMMUNITION 








Hills and 1500 lakes. De- 
lightful year-round climate. 
Fruit, vegetable, poultry, 
dairy, general farms. Two 
and three crops annually. 
Rare investment opportuni- 
ties. Progressive towns, 
paved Aah “4 ri schools, 
churches. or 
FREE booklet 
write: Orange 
County Chamber 

} State Bank Blip. 
ate Ban ges 






















SHAW Garden Tractor 


HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 
Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 


Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, runs belt Cir- 


machinery. Fasy and chea' to oper- 
a gear, 2}; H-P. Motor. culars 
GUAW MFG. CO. Dept. &.F, Galesburg, Free 7 


AWonderfulOpportunity 


for young farmers and others who have only a little cash. 
Highly cultivate, irrigated farms some with buildings 
in Arkansas Valky, Colorado on payments less than 
rent. Only 10 per cent down and 34% years to pay 
balance 5% per cent interest. These lands have been 
cultivated for past 20 years and last year produced 
per acre; 3 tons alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 49 busheis barley, 
77 bushels oats, 39 bushels spring wheat, 47 bushels 
winter wheat. Dairy operations attractive. Local milk 
condenseries and creameries assure constant market. 
Feeding lambs and other live stock profitable. Swine 
bring excellent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugar factories contract (or all 


local market. Modern schools and churches. Good 
roads, excellent climate. This opportunity and the 
reasonable terms will make youindependent in a few 
years. We are not in the land business and are anxious 
to get the best of our lands in hands of good farmers 
who will cultivate same to best advantage to them- 
selves and this community. For full particulars write 


American Beet Sugar Co., 22 Land Bidg,, Lamar, Colo. 


Saw 


give 
time. 
$1500 to $3600 
CUTLERY, 156 Bar 8t.,Canton,0, 





or spare 
Position pays 


We train the 


| them every season. 


*| will split the bar 
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A FAILURE WITHOUT SPRAY 


I set out an orchard when I first came 
to my farm ten years ago. There was not 
a fruit tree worthy of the name on the 
place. I was fond of this orchard and 
would visualize the anticipated yields of 
each tree in terms of barrels. My mind 

ictures of the quality of fruit I was to get 

re a marked resemblance to the beauti- 

ful color prints in the catalogs of the 
nursery that sold me the trees. 

The first year the peach trees were due 
to bear they had a magnificent profusion 
of blooms that made me believe I had a 
peach gold mine. But just about the time 
the peaches were half matured and my 
hopes had reached skyward proportions 
something began to happen. The trees 
began to relieve themselves of their bur- 
dens and the peaches all dropped off 
before they were anywhere near the 
ripening period. This happened again and 


ain. 
Be was satisfied all along that what they 
needed was spray. But I an idea that 
I could beat the ye and get along with- 
out it. It took five years of almost total 
fruit failure to convince me that I, an 
amateur fruit grower, couldn’t get along 
without what successful orchardists had 
found indispensable. So two years ago 
I begrudgingly gave my orchard one 
spray. I got more sound fruit than usual 
but the yield was far from satisfactory. 
Last year I gave the trees two sprays. 
Some of the trees had a full crop of sound 
peaches while other trees were almost a 
complete failure. This year I gave them 
all er full sprays. Every tree, for the 
first time, has a full crop of faultless 
peaches.. One tree that had been a failure 
up to this year was loaded with good 
sound fruit and I sold the peaches from 
this one tree for $12.10, just twice as 
much as the spray bill for the entire 
orchard. 

Experience is an effective teacher but in 
my ~— - tuition has come mighty high. 








































































FALL WORK IN THE ORCHARD 


At this time of year the orchardist may 
think that he has earned a rest, and may be 
inclined to slack up on his efforts to push 
the wth of his trees, or to fight the 
an se am enemies, some of which are 
present in all seasons of the year. How- 
ever, there are several very necessary 
and essential things that we may do in 
the fall, which will help us to make a suc- 
cess of our business. 

One of the most important - is to go 
over the trees again in search of borers. 
No matter how carefully we have done this 
work in the spring, there are sure to have 
been some overlooked, and if the large 
ones are left, next spring they will emerge 
a full-grown beetle to begin the business 
of laying for another crop. Not only 
should we be looking for the big fellows, 
but we must watch carefully for this 
year’s crop of little grubs, now about half 
an inch in length. 

A few years persistent work, carried on 
in May and September or October, will 
rid your antes of these pests. I think 
that I have not found more than a dozen 
borers in my orchard this year. A few 
years ago I would dig out hundreds of 

Of course the larger 
the trees, the less damage is done by this 
particular enemy. Whenever you start 
after a borer, be sure you get him before 
you quit. Many times you will have to 
take a fine wire, and probe upwards, often 
almost in the heart of a small tree, for if the 
grub is two years old, he is cutting up- 
ward to construct the pupal chamber, 
where after lying dormant all winter, he 

vark next spring, and crawl 








out to begin work. 
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If small trees are growing on a hillside, 
you want to dig lightly on the lower side, 


then cut in on the upper, draggin the 
dirt down to make the tree site level. If 
this surface slopes backward, it will cause 
the rainfall to gather around the roots 
where it is needed, if not the water will 
pass over, carrying much of the good soil 
with it. Experience i is a dear teacher, but 
it has taught me to plant trees deeply on 
the hillsides to prevent having the roots 
ex by washing. 

t is a good idea to mound the dirt 
for a few inches around the trunk. In the 
spring this can be pulled down, and there 
will be some nice, loose soil to work with. 
Then, it will be easy to get the borer, as 
he will be exposed by pulling the soil away 
from the trunk. 

P me a Good Job of Cultivating 

igging around the trees, do not be 
mo. with going around them with a 
little circle about two feet in diameter. 
Did you know that the root system ex- 
tends fully as far as the top? The purpose 
of digging is to kill out weeds and sod 
from over the roots, so that water may sink 
down instead of being absorbed before it 
gets there. I remember of praising a hired 
man one time, because he hoed so many 
more trees in a day than I had been doing. 
When I went to the orchard, I found out 
the reason. The longer he hoed, the smaller 
grew his circle around the trees. From 
eighty to a hundred five-year old trees is 
a good day’s work. 

After the hoeing is done, is the time to 
mulch. Half-rotted straw is good for this 
purpose, but barnyard manure is better, 
and chicken droppings is the best yet. 
When using straw, be careful not to pack 
it right around the body of the tree. If 
you do this, some field mouse will consider 
it ideal winter quarters, and when hungry, 
will feast on the bark of the tree. e 
straw should not be closer than six or 

ht inches. In the spring, this may be 

aa away so that the hoeing ma 
Fes and how easy this hoeing will be. 
The soil will i as loose and crumbly as 
the best of en soil. After hoeing, the 
straw ma _ spread back over the sur- 
face, and by fall again it will be completely 
rotted. 

If you use manure, you can go right up 
to the tree with it. course, in hot 
weather, stable manure should not touch 
the bark, as it may scald. The manure or 
other mulch will cause an abundant crop 
of weeds to grow up around the trees, and 
will give us an excellent excuse to work in 
the orchard next summer. The manure 
should be spread over a large radius, so 
that the outermost roots can get a drin of 
the plant foods which are stored up in it. 

Protect the Trees Against Rabbits 

The last job, but the one which I con- 
sider the most important one of the fall 
season, is to see that my trees are fully 
protected from rabbits. We fight insects 
religiously, but too many depend on 
luck to keep the rabbits away from the 
young trees. Yet, insects have not killed 
half as many promising trees as have 
rabbits. 

Peach and other fruit trees should be 
protected, as well as apples, for altho a 
bunny likes apple tree bark best, he 
will make a meal from other trees in a 
pinch. The wire should not be less than 
eighteen inches in height, as Pam: may 
bank around the trunk, and make it 
easy for friend rabbit to reach up to 
the exposed bark 

Make it your ‘business this winter to 
look over your orchard every few weeks. 
By so doing you may save the lives of 
some of your trees. If grass or other rub- 
bish has blown and lodged around the 
trees, the mice may be working, and you 
may ‘forestall them by your trips of in- 
vestigation. The business of raising an 
orchard is the most painstaking on 
ths farm, and an orchardist must be wide- 
awake and ready to fight enemies at all 
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That Canada 


ANADA is the Land 

of Promise to-day. 
Canada promises prosper- 
ity, health and happiness 
to those who come prepared 
and determined to work. 
And, on her promises, Can- 
ada makes good. If you are 
strong and willing, you can 
make yourself independent 
in Canada, no matter if 
your cash capital is small. 


Take the Case of 
C. A. Dunning 


C. A. Dunning came to the 
Province of Saskatchewan in 
1903. He was an immigrant boy 
from England, only seventeen 
years old, not over strong, no 
money, no knowledge of agri- 
culture. But he wanted to work 
and he was looking for a job 
in Saskatchewan, as a start. He 
was determined to make good. 


He got the job. It was on a new 
farm in Saskatchewan, thirty 
miles from the end of the rail- 
way. His pay was $10.00 per 
month and He lived in a 
sod shack and slept on the floor. 
To-day, Charles A Dunning is 
Premier of Saskatchewan, Chief 
Executive and Leader of the 
Provincial Government, and one 
of the most successful farmers 
in Canada, 


A Great Country 


Canada is a great, rich, varied 
country with the glorious power 
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CA.DUNNING fa, 


‘The Livin 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 


Please send me your free book on Farm 
nada. 





and vitality of youth; She is 
already the greatest exporter of 
wheat in the world, although 
only about one-fifth of her good 
farm land has as yet been 
brought under cultivation. 
Canada’s wheat crop in 1924 
was 262,000,000 bushels; in 
1925 it is officially estimated at 
391,000,000 bushels—an increase 
of 129,000,000 bushels. Other 
branches of farming—dairying, 
stock-raising, etc.,—are increas- 
ing proportionately. Canada is 
increasingly rich in beef and 
dairy cattle, in horses and sheep, 
and in poultry. C. A. Dunning 
has shared in this development 
and prospered accordingly. 


C. A. Dunning’s story of success 
on the farm can be multiplied 
thousands of times in the differ- 
ent Provinces of Canada. Do 
YOU want to get ahead? Do 
YOU want to succeed and make 
a home for yourself on a low- 
cost farm where you can prosper 
and be independent? Come to 
Canada, the land of bigger crops 
and cheaper, richer land. Officers 
of the Canadian Government 
will help you, free of charge, to 
get suitably located; if desired 
they will supervise your start 
and give you all the help and 
counsel you may ask. Good land 
near the railroads sells at from 
$15.00 to $20.00 per acre. Free 
homesteads farther back. Full 
particulars will be found in the 
Canada Books issued by the 
Government. Send for one to- 
day. They’re free. Use this 
coupon. Opportunity is knock- 
ing at your door. 


Ottawa, Canada 
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No Need to 
Guess Weights 


Easy-Reading if 
Poise casts no a 











shadow 









Arrow Tip Beam 
won't bend 





1000 Ibs, capacity 
£. o. b. factory 
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500 Ibs. ca- 
Pacity,f.o.b. 
factory 


It it just as important for the farmer to 
know the exact weight of everything he 
buys and sellsas it is for any business man. 
The profit on many a farm transaction is 
lost because weights are guessed instead 
of known. 

A Fairbanks Scale will protect your pro- 
fits and expenditures. The price is so low 
that the scale will save its cost many times 
over each year—only $16.15 f. o. b. factory 
for a 500-pound portable. Large volume 
production has made this price possible. 
Yet in this scale you get the same quality 
and accuracy that have characterized 
Fairbanks products for almost a century. 
All vital parts are rust proof and the scale 
is finely built throughout. 

Every farm should be equipped with a 
scale of this type. It is needed not only in 
buying and selling, but in balancing rations, 
adjusting fertilizers to crops, etc. 

There are other models of correspondingly 
high quality and moderate price for weigh- 
ing wagons, auto trucks, stock, and for every 
weighing need around the farm. See your 
dealer. The coupon brings the interesting 
booklet, “Weighing for Profit.” 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 
900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
And 40 other principal cities in the United States 
Also manufacturers of Fairbanks-Morse "Z" En- 


gines, Home Water Plants, Home Light Plants, 
Feed Grinders,Windmills andW ashing Machines 


| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. | 
Dept. 1028, 900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me your booklet, “Weighing 
for Profit. Also full information about | 


Name 


Address 


| 
| Fairbanks Scales for 
| 
| 
| 
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It simplifies the business of wintering bees when the climate is relatively mild, but with 
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proper attention bees can be wintered out of doors even in regions of rather severe winters 


WINTERING THE BEES 


T’S queer that some ple don’t lose 

all their bees during the winter instead 
of nearly all. I watched my neighbor 
remove nearly all the stores save the 
honey dew from his hives while he be- 
moaned his winter luck with bees. 

“Lose half of ’em every winter,” he 
grumbled, and was much astonished at my 
remark that the wonder was that any of 
them lived on such a small amount of 
stores. 

We have good luck wintering our bees. 
We have toa many hives to put them all 
indoors, but we store some in the attic 
in packing cases, some in the vegetable 
cellar where there is a uniform tempera- 
ture of forty-five degrees. Ventilation 
there is no problem, and is not very im- 
portant, but sudden changes in tempera- 
ture are. We leave the double-walled 
hives outside in the shade of a good winde 
break. We have never left the single- 
walled hives out of doors all winter with- 
out wrapping them up in heavy roofing, 
not tar pepe Do not tack the paper on 
but tie it. Then cover with leaves or straw 
and set under chicken coops or packing 
boxes. 

Insulate Tops of Mives 

My brother fills a super over the brood 
chamber with a sack of dry leaves. He 
finds that this keeps the damp out and the 
heat in. I never skimp the bees on honey. 
I figure that the little creatures work 
pretty hard and they’ve a right to enough 
to eat. From twenty to thirty pounds will 
bring them thru safely if the hives are 
protected. But in Minnesota’s cold win- 
ters they often eat twice that if hives are 
left out. One must leave them enough 
honey to insure early bee crop for all the 
eggs developed after the honey flow is 
started will be too late to gather the 
honey crop. This too often accounts for 
the July swarming that bothers many bee- 
keepers. If your bees swarm late it is 
almost certain you have stinted on the 
stores. 

We always clip the queen’s wings as 
soon as she begins to deposit eggs. The 
swarm will never run away unless the 
queen is with it. But one must be sure to 
get the hives at least eight feet apart lest 
the queen crawl to a strange hive and be 
killed. I group up my hives for winter and 
put each hive back to its summer position. 

Sometimes in the spring there will be 
a few weak swarms. We give them an 
extra frame of honey. This builds them 
up a heap better than any sugar sirup. 
Sugar sirup is better where you have to 
buy feed and run a chance of diseased 
honey. Some people claim that removing 
the queen cells every eight days will pre- 
vent swarming. Give the bees lots of room 
and they won't bother you swarming. 

We have set an empty super under the 
hive the latter part of April. The queen 
always goes into the lower super. When 
this is filled with brood take off the top 
super and put the queen excluder on the 
brood chamber and then put an empty 


super between the brood chamber and top 
super. This plan insures plenty of room 
to enlarge swarms and, of course, pre- 
vents swarming. 

We take moderately good care of our 
bees and one colony often makes three 
hundred pounds of honey a season. They 
gather a product that would otherwise go 
to waste and the secret of success is to 
keep the colony population intact and 
their honey storing instinct unhampered. 
—T. J. A., Minn. 


LENGTHENING THE GARDEN 
SEASON 


It stands to reason that those vegetables 
we can be stored without canning are 
cheapest when so put up. 

ee aside from the factor of a real 
saving in living cost which a liberal supply 
of home stored vegetables insures, there 
is a big crop of dividends in the form of 
better health, better food on the table, a 
greater variety of things to tempt the 
at I of the farm family. 

t is surprising what can be put into 
the cellars or caves. In the absence of a 
cellar or cave, it is surprising how much 
in the way of vegetables can be stored in 
a barrel buried underground, or in a pit 
storage. 

Suitable storage facilities must insure 
against frost or freezing. There must also 
be protection from heat, or the heating of 
the vegetables. This is obtained by main- 
tenance of correct temperature. Along 
with the temperature problem there is 
the problem of the — from stag- 
nant air or excessively moist atmosphere. 
This is insured by proper ventilation. At 
the same time, a reasonable amount of 
moisture must be provided. 

The well-drained cave which is venti- 
lated usually supplies ideal storage condi- 
tions for the majority of vegetables. We 
say the majority of vegetables. We mean 
by this the root vegetables like turnips, 
beets, carrots, potatoes, etc. 

Cortain of the vegetables require a dry 
atmosphere with a storage temperature 
around fifty to fifty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit. These vegetables include the sweet 
pota‘o, squash, pumpkin, peppers, and 
toms toes. It will be necessary therefore to 
supply these vegetables with something 
on the order of cellar storage. Usually 
the cooler part of a cellar in a furnace 
gg house is perfectly satisfactory for 
them. 

The vegetables which are the easiest to 
store, those which will stand a fairly 
moist atmosphere and require a tempera- 
ture of thirty to thirty-five degrees Fah- 
renheit best go in the cave or a special 
storage room which is cold, but which will 
not allow freezing. Such vegetables are 
beets, cabbage, brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, celery, french endive, horse radish, 
parsnips, potatoes, rutabagas, turnips. 

Success in storing any or all of these is 
dependent in a large measure on the condi- 
tion they are in when you put them into 
the storage, 
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Send ForTheseBookss 


Buy Direct From Mill 
and Save Up to*2000 ! 
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Davenport 


Get Gordon-Van Tine’s 3 
Wholesale Prices 
Before You Build! 


7 The Buying Power of 200,000 Customers 
Helps You to Big Savings! 


: Because of the tremendous volume made possible through the purchases of 

: 200,000 customers, you can buy highest quality at lowest wholesale prices 

3 from Gordon-Van Tine. We own big timber tracts, operate four mills, cut Poultr y 
and ship lumber and material in trainloads, and hence sell far below ordinary aatiuiie : House N° 479 
lumber markets. You'll save even on a $25 order! Get prices for fall Large, 12x 20 
building NOW! 


Hundreds of Customers Do Own Building 


We machine-saw heavy joists, studs, rafters and sheathing at mill. This 
saves 30% of your labor on the job. Ready-Cut Plans are so easy to follow 
and material so accurately cut that hundreds of buyers put up their own 
houses and barns. Material also supplied Not Ready-Cut if desired. 












































Send Us Your Bills 
5,000 Building Material FOUR MILLS . wa 
Bargains Davenport, Ia. We sell lumber, millwork, hard- 
St. Lows, Me. ware and paints in any quantity. 
Chehalis, Wash. Whatever you are going to build, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. | remodel or repair, send us your list Z 
We ship from one of materials and we will too it This house provides both als 
Dearest you free and give you lowest freight- and sunshine. Note roof win- 
paid prices, dows—plenty of warm 
ood ventilation. Roof 


aad 
best date-surfaced. fire-resistant 
roofing. A wonderful value. 







P. 
The Standard Goes further. Lasts 
Pp _— < longer. Special Minde 
nest manufac- very 
ture,lumber “A ~ —enee, Send 
pe Rho pa iehest 
ne. Size 2-6x6-6 u 
PiMinch thick. [gaia house Coupon 
i} A Special Gordon- paint.all Lumber ready- 
Van Tine Bargain cut, bundled NoW! 
sso Si- marked. B it 
< yourself ee eee 
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PGordon-Van Tine Co. 
611 Gordon Street, Davenport, cowag 
( © { Send me Free Books. I expect to 
= | 0 Build; © Repair; as follows: 
ee 











Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back wae 
611 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa | 
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This fins lanting of trees protects the hous: 
illiam H, Ashdown, Illinois 


GROWING EVERGREENS 
Forty-two years ago, O. S. West of 
O’Brien county, Iowa, started planting 
evergreens. The first time he shipped in a 
carload of trees from» Wisconsin. He 
bought many a plant but not a single one 
lived. Following this he bought some 
Scotch pines and Norway spruce from a 
traveling salesman. He bought more than 
one hundred and fifty, but only ten sur- 
vived. The trees that died were replaced 
by the firm at half the original price. 
For the third time he bought about three 
hundred seedlings, but most of them died 
when he got them. Those that lived died 

soon after. 

He was discouraged, but in the future 
he found out that it was a real blessing 
to him. One thing Mr. West found was 
. H f: tt t k that no person can grow evergreens one 
e a ens S oc hundred percent successfully if he buys 
from those who represent firms. The 
e - fly-by-night traveling salesmen are not 

y e ectric g t any too reliable in most of the cases. 
Next he bought a small Black Hills 
spruce tree from a nursery twenty miles 
away from his place. It grew well. The 























iti *-. 
I have ten uses for electricity following season he bought forty more, and 
where a city man has one,”’ writes all of them grew. He bought five hundred 
Pp twice-planted seedlings and set them in 
a rawnee County, Kansas, farmer. nursery rows for three years, and then set 


them out permanently. All of them 
By keeping the electric lights except one grew. 


It is best to plant evergreens apart, Mr. 





going all night in the stock feeding West thinks. When he planted the plants 
barns this feeder shortens his eight feet apart each way they died. So 
° ° he planted the Black Hills spruce twelve 
fattening period. feet apart. Later he planted about sixteen 
by twenty feet apart. His neighbors 
p ici : thought he was crazy, but they have heen 
Your local electric He wees electricity to sun his quieted by the results. On the other hand 
ov company _— alfalfa mill, corn grinder, ensilage his neighbors shipped in several carloads 
advise you as to the u and planted, all with very good results. 
right types and sizes cutter and blower, water pump and His experience shows that Colorado 
. General Electric other stationary machines; while blue spruce, and Black Hills spruce are the 
ompany motors to his wife enj only evergreens that are best adapted for 
use for different s :. c yoys the benefits of his own locality. They grow dense and 
purposes on the electric lighting, the electric range, are more beautiful. 
farm. ere is @ ; ; ime ie 
refrigerator Some time ago one of the friends of Mr. 
G-E motor for every te d Meir cleaner, West told him that he would give fifty 
farm use. washer and other appliances, dollars for each tree if he had tnem on his 


own place. Mr. West told him to plant 
evergreens, and now he has a number of 
equally beautiful trees. 


It does not pay to plant evergreens 
near or in the shade of other trees. No 
results can be obtained if you do not 


heed this warning. 

Do not expose evergreens to the sun 
before transplanting. If you expose the 
roots to the sun, even for a few minutes, 
the trees are as good as dead.—Y. P. B., 
Nebr. 
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FEED CORN — HUSK—COB! 
Bloom Ear Corn Cutter and Crusher 
handles snapped corn wet, dry or 
frozen. Crushes ear 
corn, husk, cob. Best 
feed for calves, dairy 
cows, fat cattle. In 
three sizes, for hand 
or power. 50 to 200 






POTATOES MAKE GOOD SIDELINE 


Potatoes serve a double purpose for 
J. P. Zink, Marshall county, Iowa. They 
furnish a profitable sideline to his gen- 


GET 
FULL 
FEED 
VALUE 
bu. per hour. Catalog FREE. Write us today. — - 
BLOOM MFG. CO., 943 Main St. Independence, lows Only one other county in Florida pro- | eral farm and in addition, a hobby. 


, duces as many crops that have values Furthermore, the hobby brings him con- 
GE 5 A FARM of six figures and more—and that other | siderable revenue, too. Ns 
On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne-| COUnty is not a citrus fruit section. At the 1925 Towa state fair Zink 


sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at Citrus and other fruits, vegetables, ried away $189 in prize money on his 


prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or | ae : : g x ibi vi apture i 
easy terms. Say which state interestea in. Ask about ; gene ral farming, dairying, poultry. poe ae a hs ing cay — mine 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address Write today for FREE booklet. Address: irsts out of thirteen entries. e year 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner,| WARiON COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERC before he carried away $130. Varieties 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota ok RM, OCALA, caneen and showing are Zink’s hobby. They 
. add the flavoring to his farm work: In 


TREES & APP LE F LO RI D A order to compete to best advantage in 














REDUCED PRICES the state fair classes, ten varieties must 
DIRECT SOCLANSERS PATENTS =: Bend Model or drawing for | be_entered by an exhibitor. 


Preliminary Examination| To get these varieties, Zink is con- 


a. . Plam my Cherry, Berrie Grapes. Ne Nota. eee | | erumece, Bess resulta epee an epeet Pet! stantly trying out different potatoes in a 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN, | WATSONE.COLEMAN,644GSTREET,WASHINGTON,D.c. | small way, His main varieties for mar- 
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ket are Early Ohio’s, Rural New York-; 
er’s and a & Bliss. The Bliss have 
been running rather small but because 
they are very early, they have a good 
demand. Certified seed is occasionally 
obtained from northern growers and 
planted in seed plots, As a rule, the 
vield is not very satisfactory the first 
vear. It seems like the potatoes must 
first become acclimated. 

Because his potato fields sometimes 
run as large as eighteen acres, Zink must 
use considerable seed from his own pota- 
toes each year. He obtains this seed by 
hill selection. At digging time healthy, 
normal vines are selected and the pota- 
toes turned ovt with a fork. Hills are 
dug at random over the field. Seed is 
then selected from hills showing a large 
number of uniform, marketable tubers. 
The small potatoes in such hills are also 
saved. The seed is planted in seed plots 
the foliowing spring from whence tome 
the seed for the main field. 

Value of Green Sprouting 

Last year Zink discovered by accident 
the value of green sprouting seed pota- 
toes. While planting, a rain made it im- 
possible to get into the field for a few 
days. Some of the cut potatoes were 
spread in the sun long enough to de- 
velop strong, green sprouts. The rows 
planted from these potatoes yielded bet- 
ter than those from unsprouted seed. 

All seed is soaked in formaldehyde for 
two hours to prevent scab. The appear- 
ance of powdery scab will make it neces- 
sary to treat with corrosive sublimate 
next spring. All seed is cut by hand. 
Zink wants two good, strong eyes on 
each piece. If seed is scarce, the seed 
is cut smaller, but as a rule, it is better 
to use larger pieces. Early potatoes are 
all planted before corn planting. 

The soil that suits Zink best is blue- 
grass sod well manured that has grown 
one crop of corn since it was broken. 
After the potatoes corn is again planted 
because small grain will grow too rank 
the year after potatoes. 

Bugs are held in check with paris 
green and arsenate of lead. Paris green 
has a tendency to burn the leaves if it 
is not agitated properly in the tank, and 
gets on the vines in too heavy a solu- 
tion. The first spray is applied when 
the vines are about six inches high. 
Other sprayings follow when needed. 
When the sun comes out hot, spray is 
needed oftener than in cool, rainy spells. 

Practically the entire crop is sold lo- 
cally or to nearby cities. Every potato 
goes thru the grader unless the crop 
runs exceptionally uniform. Last year 
fourteen acres returned $100 an acre, 
The only outside labor expense amounted 
to $130 and occurred at digging time. 

Zink bases his operations somewhat 
on the price of seed. He has observed 
that when seed is high, a large acreage 
is usually planted. As such a time he 
reduces his fields somewhat but plans 
to put out a fairly large field each year 
regardless of the outlook. 


EFFECTS OF TOP WORKING 


Do I understand that when one does a 
piece of top grafting that it affects the 
whole tree or merely the new branches?— 
B. 8. G., Minn. 

Only the branches which grow from the 
cions used in top working are different in 
fruit and wood from the balance of the 
tree. The cion has relatively little or no 
effect on the stock or balance of the tree 
in the case of top working. I have seen as 
many as seven or eight different varieties 
growing on one tree, and even with single 
varieties top worked on stock I have ob- 
served no difference in stock attributable 
to the influence of cions. Of course there 
are relationships between stock and ¢ion 
as to union, growth, and so on, but I take 
it you are referring to variety of fruit pro- 
duced by branches natural to the stock and 
allowed to remain, 
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You. who work hard through the 
Spring and Summer—you need a good 
vacation during winter. 
And here, in Southern California, is the 
finest winter playground in the world. 
Warm sunshine and gargeous flowers 
greet you. Mountains capped with 
rag 5 snow rising up a mile high 
side lovely valleys, with ripenin 
oranges adding gay color to beautiful 
green trees, make a unique contrast. 
Golfers, hikers, hunters, motorists and 
vacationists, their cars loaded 
with camping outfits—ranchers with 


their uce going here and there, 
create a picture ike any other that 
you've ever seen. 


And too, catch the spirit, taking 
part in this world of fun and sight-seeing 
with the youthful zest of a new man. 

For Southern California renews quickly. 
Its southern sun is spiced with a north- 
ern quality in the ozone. Balmy days are 
followed by cool, refreshing nights. You 
sleep a sound, sweet sleep, arising with a 
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“te Springtime 
Flowers 
Will Greet You Here 


This outdoor land, where you can 
forget snow-covered fields and biting 
cold, will re-create you. 


taste for seeing and doing and enjoying. 


Here are old Missions to inspect, a 
desert like Sahara to charm you, mount- 
ains to climb, great wide ocean beaches 
to lie upon, 5000 miles of paved boule- 
vards to motor over with scenery on 
every side that is in turn quaint, beauti- 
ful, gorgeous and stupendous. 

Of course you want to see this land of 
care-free people—want to see, too, some 
of the features that make it the world’s 
agricultural wonderland. 


And why not, since you have the time 
during the winter months. 


Living costs, hotel charges, rents for 
furnished bungalows are very reasonable. 
Mail coupon below to us for booklet, or 
ask your nearest railroad ticket agent. 

Plan to come by way of Los Angeles. 
Return via San Francisco, Portland : and 
Seattle at small additional cost. See the 
Great West in one glorious trip. 

Winter will be hard upon you within 
a few weeks, so send the coupon now. 


Southern California 


-Year Vacation Land Supreme 








The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value < Agricultural meas 
| sae NS See 2,388,993 
vi of Citrus Products (1924). 32,480,684 


other purposes. 


Au Year Crus or Soutnern Cauirornia 
Dept. W-11 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

I am planning to visit Southern California this winter. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 


Harbor Imports (1924).......... 136,799 tons and opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 
Harbor Exports ges wotdenese 18131602 tons D Los Angeles OD San Bernardino 
—_—__—_—_—_. OC) Orange O Santa Barbara 
een dasstptibekes 22,268,421 tons DC Riverside 0) Ventura 

Oil Production (1924). ......... 120,000,000 bbis. _—— 

A prod of 365 davon your tealng — NAMB -cove-enenncnerrereccccnsenerensnsenserenens 
year round crops. rr Tree T= errs 

A wealth of water for amole irrigation and all City SraTE..... 
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TRIMO 


The Master Tool 


For Farmand Home 






MYC LYUASNI- 


The farmer who has 
one or two TRIMO 
Pipe Wrenches around 
the place possesses 
master tools that will 
tackle a thousand and 
one jobs. 

While the TRIMO 
costs a few cents more 
than ordinary wren- 
ches, consider how 
much more TRIMO 
offers you: (1) an IN- 
SERT JAW in the 
handle which can be re- 
placed for a few cents 
when worn out; (2) 
special NUT GUARDS 
that keep the wrench 
in perfectadjustment in 
close quarters or when 
you lay the tool down; 
(3 an extra-strong 
STEEL FRAME that 
WILL NOT BREAK- 
your guarantee of 
Safety. 





You ought to have 
several sizes of the 
TRIMO in your kit. | 
They’re made 
STEEL handles in 
eight sizes trom 6 to 48 
; in WOOD handles 
in four sizes, 6,8, 10 and 
14 ins. Sold at all hard- 
ware and general stores. 


Insist on TRIMO and | 


ins. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading 
Wrench Makers for 
Nearly 40 Years. 








in| 
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accept no other. | 
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SHAWLER SPECIALIZES IN SMALL 
FR 


UIT 
T 


O leave a quarter-section farm where 
general farming and cattle feeding 
were main tasks and settle on a hill farm 
of twenty acres to specialize in small 
fruit growing, is quite a contrast but T. 
L. Shawler 
lowa, 


of Pottawattamie county, 

made the jump. He found that 
there was considerable difference in the 
two kinds of farming and admits that he 


was a regular greenhorn at the fruit 
game. 
Right at the outset, however, Mr. 


Shawler determined to learn all he could 
about the raising of small fruit. He 
talked with everyone he could meet who 
had been successful in the same line of 
work, He wrote to the colleges and ex- 
periment stations. He read books and 
agricultural papers. Then he added some 
of his own ideas and started plugging 
right along. Only a few years in his 
present business, his success has attracted 
the attention of the horticultural author- 
ities at the Iowa state college, and the 


extension men are rather frequent visi- 
tors. 
Mr. Shawler has arranged his plant- 


ings so that there will be a regular reve- 
nue derived from the sale of produce all 
thru the season and no idle time. His 
first crop in the spring is strawberries, 
followed by early cherries. Then in suc- 


cession come late cherries, black rasp- 
berries, red raspberries, blackberries, 
Moore’s Early grapes and Concord 
grapes. 

The black raspberries are probably 
Mr. Shawler’s greatest hobby, if he 


may be said to have a hobby. When 
the farm was purchased, there were two 
rows of these raspberries on the farm. 
Nothing further seems to be known as 
to their origin. Professor C. V. Hol- 
singer of Iowa state college has been 
particularly interested in these raspber- 
ries because of their fine flavor, size of 
berry and productivity. Mr. Shawler 
grows a few of the red raspberries but 
he greatly prefers the black variety. He 
has found that the red raspberries drop 
from the vines sooner and do not stand 
wet weather conditions as well. In con- 
nection with the growing of the black 
raspberries, the sale of the plants early 
in the spring is bringing in considerable 
revenue. One man after becoming pretty 
well acquainted with the merits of these 
raspberries, placed an order for 9,000 
plants. Some one told Mr. Shawler that 
the more plants he sold, then the more 
competition he would have in the sale 
of the berries. His reply was character- 
istic of the man: “I don’t expect to live 
for a great many years, and I want other 
eople to enjoy having these berries as 
much as I do, and to share in the bene- 
fits which come from raising them.” 
Considerable help necessary when 
the berry picking season is at its peak 


1S 


ind as many as twenty pickers may 
often be found at work here. Women, 
men, boys and girls are all employed. 


Women are the best pickers to have, in 


Mr. Shawler’s opinion. They are more 
careful and pick cleaner. The daughter, 
Ruth, works at the packing shed and 


ilso keeps track of the boxes picked by 
he help. Payment is made at so much 
pint box, each picker carrying a 
hamper of six boxes. Friday night 
ilways pay night. This has been found 
preferable to paying at the of each 
day, because some pickers would invari- 
ibly fail to show up when wanted, and 
handicap the work sometimes. If the 
pickers all show up on Saturday, that is 
a pretty good sign that they will be 
there for another week and if not, Satur- 
day night affords a good chance to look 
up new pickers for the following Monday. 
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A factor of great assistance to M) 
Shawler in his work with small fruit 
his marketing facilities. He is locats 
only about a fifteen minute drive by « 
from the headquarters of the Coun 
Bluffs Grape Growers’ Association. Thi 
association finds the markets and pract 
cally handles most of the fruit of a 
hinds produced in the vicinity. Price 
are always as high or higher than coul 
be secured by peddling the fruit around 

Mr. Shawler is a great believer it 
plenty of cultivation for his berry plan 
tations. He uses a five-shovel one-hors: 
cultivator for this work. Some of hi 
neighbors were inclined to think that lh: 











Checking on boxes picked by each picker. 


This is done in the packing shed 


spent too much time cultivating but 
when the first crop he produced was 
harvested, they were inclined to think 
that his vy my would bear watching. 
Part of the farm is in clover, sweet and 
red clover both being grown. Turning 
under the clover makes a good fertile 
soil for the berries and grapes. Mr. 
Shawler has learned something about 
the plowing under of alfalfa. It is best 
not to plow it under in the spring if 
berries are to be set out, as there is 
usually trouble with alfalfa plants. 

The soil of the farm is of the loess 
type, admirable for grape production and 
the ease with which grapes can be grown 
in this section has resulted in the grow- 
ing of quite a large acreage. The Con- 
cord is much preferred to the Moore’s 
Early and the bulk of the crop, there- 
fore, consists of Concords. The Moore’s 
Early has one advantage, however, In 
that they are the first grape on the mar- 
ket and command a top price. They 
have not proved as high producers as 
the Concords and will not hang on the 
vines as long. 

Another source of income besides the 
small fruit, the bee establishment, 
about fifty colonies being kept. Plenty 
of sweet clover all thru the locality fur- 
nishes the bulk of the nectar—H. H. B. 


is 


A cover crop naturally takes up the 
moisture from the soil and so it induces 
the hardening of the trees for the winter. 
Trees that go into the winter well hard- 
ened off are far less likely to suffer winter 
injury than are trees which go into the 
winter in a soft sappy condition. 
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FULL SIZE 


eam 


For 25 Years 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


A Firestone Accomplishment 


Firestone finds satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the pledge of Most Miles per 
Dollar has been so conscientiously kept. 


The fact that most of the existing world’s 
race records were made on Fifestone Tires 
proved the superiority of Firestone processes 
and Firestone workmanship. At Indianapolis, 
De Paolo won the 500-mile classic on Gum- 
Dipped Balloons. At Los Angeles, Milton set 
anew record for 250 miles. DePaolo captured 
the 250-mile Inaugural race at Laurel, Md. 
and McDonough made a new 250-mile track 
record of 118.18 miles an hour without tire 
change at Altoona, Pa. 


New hill-climbing and cross-country rec- 
ords have also gone to Firestone—San Fran- 
cisco to New York, 3423 miles,in 10234 hours 
—Mt. Wilson climb—Toledo-to-Montreal. 


Car owners, too, are establishing almost 
unheard-of records for mileage. Thousands 
of testimonials indicate that 15,000 to 35,000 
miles is not unusual when Gum- Dipped Bal- 
loons are used. Recently one report showed 
two tires giving 76,000 miles on a Detroit 
taxicab. The greater service Firestone Full- 
Size Balloons will render on your car is the 
best evidence that Most Miles per Dollar 
continues to be a fact after 25 years. 


FACTORIES: 


AKRON, OHIO 
HAMILTON, ONT. 





irestone 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . . 6Sinala, 
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I’m buying some more of 
that new Red Strand Fence! 


Moreand more fence buyersareturn- 
ing tothisnew REDSTRAND. They 
have learned that this patented Cop- 
per Bearing, ““Galvannealed” fence 
far outlasts the ordinary kind—and 
it costs much less in the long run. 
Made of pepper Aearing steel—it resists 
rust clear to the core. Then the patented 
*“Galvannealed’’ process applies from 2 to 3 
times more zinc Coating than the ordinary 

alvanizing method. That's why this new 

ED STRAND gives many years of extra 
service. 





Galvaiinéaled 
Then there are these big features: Knot that 
is guaranteed not to slip; full gauge wires; 
stiff picket-like stay wires require fewer 
posts; well crimped line wires retain their 


tension, etc. Look for the Red Strand— 
then buy it, you'll never have regrets. 


FREE to Land Owners 
(1) Red Strand fence catalog. (2) “Official 
Proof of Tests”—shows reports on fence 
tests conducted by noted authorities. (3) 
Ropp’s Calculator. All sent FREE. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE Co. 
3757 Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 














Wonderful Winters ~ 
Delightful ery nel * 
Geol Setinote ~-- mC 
Improved highways ~ 

Economical covernment 


Ten million acres of fertile lands 
from $15 an acre up available for 
cultivation. Good opportunities 
for young farmers and others of 
small means to geta start. Eighty 
crops grown commercially. Florida 
winter vegetables find ready mar- 
kets at good prices. Attractive 
opportunities for intensive spe- 
cialty farming, and dairy and 
poultry farming. 

For Information Write 
BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. S. F.-11, Tallahassee, Florida 





























MAKE MONEY 


Pullin stumps for yourself Cheapest Way 


ers with” Hercules” 


—the fastest, easiest 
reatayeeyed to Pull Stumps 


10 Down 


















in my new especial agent's offer. 

- Also get my new big catalog—free. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 

1120 29th St. Centerville, lows 


GO INTO BUSINESS S:.xoc:*3"" 
Candy Factory”* in we Cycom 

oe Lh een fang thas mon oe wae 
YER RAGSOALE, Orewer 62, EAST ORANGE, BH. J. 








Otfer|ings. We have exchanged with friends 
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A HOME-MADE, LONG-HANDLED 
PRUNING SAW 

In the pruning of trees, especially those 
that are high or widespread, it is often 
very difficult to get away up in the top 
or out to extreme ends of limbs with the 
ladder and ordinary hand saw, and the 
work is dangerous to the party trying to 
do it. To avoid the danger and at the same 
time be able to get at those branches that 
are wanted off, make yourself a long- 
handled saw. 

Here is how we made one, and you will 
find it will work fine, and it is very simple 
and easy to make. 

Remove the handle from an old dis- 
carded hand saw, punch or drill a small 
hole near the upper edge and within four 
or five inches from end of saw blade; cut a 
one and one-half inch strip from an inch 
board of some straight grained and light 
weight wood, something free from knots 

















Save a lot of time to have a saw like this 
around on some jobs, wouldn’t it? 


and of a sort that will not break easily. 
Round off the sharp corners for three or 
four feet at one od so it will be easy on 
hands when in use, then bore small holes 
in the other end, one within four inches of 
end, thig for hole in saw blade near end 
another to be then bored to correspond 
with one of the holes in blade where handle 
had been fastened before; bolt the blade 
to the strip by using two small stove bolts, 
and there you are. 

The strip of wood along side of the blade 
will stiffen it, and if you have the blade 
well sharpened and with plenty set to 
teeth, you'll be surprised and pleased to 
see how easily the pruning is done.— 
J. R. K., Ind. 


A PERENNIAL GARDEN 

Five years ago we decided to abandon 
vegetable raising in our old garden plot 
and devote it entirely to berries, etc., to 
plants that live from year to year, or re- 
seed themselves. We made another garden 
for vegetables, planting nothing in it that 
would hinder fall plowing. 

Some may think there is considerable 
expense in planting a perennial garden. 
True, we have bought some plants, but 
by taking several seasons we have grown 
many of our plants from the first plant- 


and neighbors for different kinds. ‘We 
have spent neither much time nor much 


three years have had plenty of berries 
for a family of eight. 

To start with, there were a dozen cur- 
rant bushes, six purple Columbia ras 
berries (non-spreading) at one end of the j 
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New Single 


Ss 


Ofer 


H ERE is the economical mount 
you’ve always needed. A new 
SY type motorcycle. Runs 70 to 80 miles 
onagallonof gas. 800 miles tothe gal- 
lon of oil. 10,000 to 12,000 miles on 

a pair of inexpensive tires. 

















Use ig for all those personal errands— 
business calls, pl ¢ jaunts, school, 
etc. Reserve your car for family pur- 
poses. The Single saves money—saves 
wear on the car, too. Solves traffic and 
parking difficulties. 

The price is amazingly low, and can 
be met in easy payments. Write for 
free interesting literature describing 
the new Harley-Davidson Single. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 
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Fd S i an 
Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you imagine @ 
better place to live and enjoy life? 

Whe famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 
every month in the year. 

Unexcelled climate; splendid transporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
write for attractive booklet. 


xecuti 
FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All Carbines have the new model $ 
1898 stocks. The barre octtene, end parts 
re 


are either new or have mished by 
Government and equal to new .... 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-47 N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





100-Acre Farm With 4 Horses 


5 cattle, 11 hogs, 125 poultry, cream separator, im- 
lements, furniture, feed; improved road, level fields, 


J 


money on our first garden, yet for the past | attractive roomy house, barn, canning factory with ma- 


chinery, etc. Only $4500. Part cash. Details pg. 168 
Iilus. Ca’ , .. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
7-CN, South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





LS 
Write for our Evidence of in- 
vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent” Send model of 


oketch of inven for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS, 
RANDOLPH & CO." ” Sept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C- 
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arden, a small patch of red raspberries 
snd a pieplant bed at the other end: 
The first spring we set out — black 
p raspberry plants, that an old lady gave 
us for cleaning out her patch. We trans- 
planted the pieplant, as the red rasp- 
berries were ——s it, then thinned 
out and transplanted those plants until 
the red raspberries extended across the 




















































<a end of the garden. 
\ The next spring we bought and set out 
six Downing gooseberry plants and two 
dozen dewberry plants. As we had not 


trimmed the black raspberries, there were 
quite a number of them to set out. 


-_ We planted sage and dill seed. The sage in 
Lew lives over from year to year, and the dill 


iles reseeds itself. Ky R i R S 
~ As there is some space not occupied with O to eC 











the permanent plants, we have what the 
children call “the funny garden.” It is 
7 indeed a funny garGen and a very inter- 
~ esting one, too. As we have no special 
wee flower garden, we plant annual flowers and ‘7 
ind set out the house plants in this space. 
of tomato, late cabbage and cauliflower 
can are planted — to make plants for the HE melon growers around Glendale, Arizona, have ordered 
‘or vegetable garden. . 3 : ° * 
- ty < arene re thirty McCormick Deering Tractors during the past six months, 
laying down and, staking ho com So at’s a sample of the popularity of this standard farm power. 
Co. umbia shoots. ater new gooseberry 2 ‘ _ 
Vis. plants were started in the same way. Thirty McCormick-Deerings 
_ The third spring a strawberry bed was to raise cantaloupes in one 
m — ay ae. some dewberry tiny section of the country— 
plants with a neighbor for young grape 
vines. A winter onion bed was started, a no wonder there is a call for 
— row of horseradish and one of large leaf thousands upon thousands 
dandelions for on greens were also everywhere. They are cut- 
added. This year os ope to — by put- ting production costs, build- 
= ting out more strawberries, and an aspara- ° / 
gus bed.—G. R., Ill = dope aap the .. oa 
A LITTLE WELL DONE MADE GOOD on an easier, pleasanter, more Hen : “aoe 
RETURNS prosperous plane. wae 
Continued from page 36 
personally. I do not mean by this that Now that winter is at hand, compare the tractor with a whole barn- 
on ad pumpeee Ff Pge Bas ful of horses. Field work is done, yet you are at the beck and call 
a a ‘ e . 

1 Oh, no! But it does add a lot to the appear- of horses. They need expensive feed and bothersome care every 
. anec of things when you appear in clean idle day. The tractor asks for nothing but shed-room to stand in 
clothes, even if it be only an overall suit. when it is idle, but its long suit in winter is belt work. 

d In this case it’s not the clothes that make 
y the man, but very often it’s clean clothes The McCormick-Deering Tractor merely switches its power from 
- Less a Eyes ge _— — drawbar to belt pulley and is ready for the operation of many belt 
Pe ac y . . 
s making the business profitable. ee ee fP we — shredders, saws, balers, etc. It is 
F “Last year we sold all we could spare at perfectly adapted for belt, drawbar, and power take-off operations. 
ir $1.25 per bushel. We had’plenty of compe- It is liberally powered; and it comes to you with properly-located 
tition, and still our price was considerably belt pulley, fuel-saving throttle governor, platform, fenders, brake, 
E higher. Our competitors sold their apples etc.—full uipped without extra 
at soveney a> yg - . dollar a bus ~ y equip, Cost. 
and yet we drew all the business we co A . P . 
care for, and this in the face of the fact Own a big, reliable, economical McCormick-Deering Tractor and be 
that owing to the excessive and prolonged ready with summer and winter power for years to come. In two 
wet weather which continued up to the sizes, 10-20 and 15-30, at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. 
~ middle of June last year, we were able to 


spray but once which was a very unfor- 
tunate occurrence for us. Our apples were INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
not as good as they might have been for _ of America : 
we were compelled to depart from our 606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Til. 
regular schedule of spraying.” 
o, Brown and , oe lay not a bit of eee eae ae ae ee cere Oo rene eee eee ee eee 
claim to even deserving any attention, 
and were even reticent about giving this + : ; : 
J and ware even reticent about giving this | “Toys for the Children at Christmas Time 
junior partner says, “It is rather embar- We have made up some toy tractors 744 inches long, of cast iron, painted gray 
rassing to try to tell something of our with red wheels. Pin a $1 bill to this coupon, mail to us and we will 


work, for we really haven’t done anything you one. Add 15c in stamps and we will add rubber tires. We also have an 
which couldn t be done by any farmer.” International toy truck, price $1; equipped with dump body, 25c extra. Fill in 

: That’s just it. If it couldn’t be done by the right squares and your name, etc., tear out and mail to above address. 
other farmers, it wouldn’t be worth giving 


space to in these columns. 
They tell us that they read everything 
along the line of fruit growing and spray- 
ing that they can get their ds upon. 
This ineludes all such material from the 
Ohio state university, from the Ohio 4 
experiment station, and also in the various 
farm papers and periodicals which are ; 
regularly left at their door by the rural ot ie = REE Ee ras: SOR. coiuindipreocnges 
carrier. ‘““This course is so much easier 
than to do all the experimenting ourselves. 
We use as many or the suggestions and 
ideas we glean by reading as are practi 
cable in our work, and profit largely 
thereby,” says Mr, Bower, 











a Truck $1. D7 Tractor $1. 


P C) Truck with 0) Tractor with 
dump body $1.25 rubber tires $1.15 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


CARBID 


World’s best quality— 
highest gas yield 


“Fagen, 


An industrial necessity 
and a boon to the farmer 


REAT industries have grown 
to depend on Union Carbide 
for the welding and cutting of 
metals. Every farmer should 
know the location of the nearest 
carbide gas welding shop for 
quick repairs of farm machinery. 
The great railroad systems have 
a hundred uses for carbide gas 
for lighting and welding. Carbide 
gas lighthouses and buoys make 
safe many ocean highways. A 
million miners use Union Carbide 
in their cap lamps. 

And the same carbide has 
brought artificial sunlight to over 
400,000 farms. The light that sci- 
ence recognizes as the nearest 
approach to sunlight has cheered 












a a a ae a ae ee ae a EE 
g UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. 95, New York, N.Y 
| Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 
Cooking 
| BR REE cccwcccacccocccceqccccoccesseccseceasensteceececetsénancnssctsesocuseagusecesedébstaduhinses 
Fn STATE éanchepeannmeieehobed 
Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
Temas NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 


a Carbide user. 








High or low 


running gear. 


sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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~FARM WAGONS 


or narrow tires. 


today for free catalog Mljustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M 


the farm home, has saved the eyes 
and lightened the burdens of 
countless farmers, their wives 
and children. It has made farm life 
sweeter. 

The plant is simple: an auto- 
matic generator and concealed 
iron piping. Those and the light- 
ing fixtures—either plain or orna- 
mental, as you select—are all you 
need to light your house, your 
barn, your farm yard and your 
poultry houses. 


You can cook and iron with carbide 
gas. During winter and fall months the 
sun-like brightness of Union Carbide 
gas in poultry houses increases egg pro- 
duction. 

Write for our interesting booklets on 
carbide gas for lighting, cooking and 
ironing. 





wheels—steel or wood—wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
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and backaches every pear.” $00 CAN TOO "for tres 
catalog showing low ay Fy 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 S. State St, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRICES 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 
steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
Send for new reduced price circular NOW. 


Century Mig. Co., 210 Metropolitds Bidg., E. St. Louis, Ill. 





AGENTS: $14aDay 


for selling non-alco- 
psc ‘ood flavors. Sure winners. 
Fiavors in tubes instead of bot- 
im tles. Ten Lys strong. Guar- 
anteed under U.S. laws. All 
flavors. Favorites in every home. 
We have a sure-fire way to build 

Up repeat business. 











Our wonderful 
yoo in a $5,000 class. 


—all fast sellers in every home. 
‘Tree. We a 

Write quick for territory. 
American Products Cs., 4324 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
you, furnishing everything. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 218, 609, Division, CHICAGO 
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HOW AN OLD RHUBARB PATCH 
HAS MADE BIG CROPS 


On the south border of the one-acr: 
garden on the farm of Mrs. M. J. Mill 
in Cass county, Jowa, are three rows of 
rhubarb, each of the rows being about 
75 feet long. The garden has a gentlk 
slope to the south. 

There is nothing remarkable in that, 
but there is something remarkable in the 
fact that these three rows of rhubarb 
have been there for more than forty 
years and that the plants are as vigorous 
today as they were when the Miller 
family took possession of the farm 
forty-one years ago. And in all those 
years the rhubarb has had no attention, 
except that one year one of the boys 
plowed up the soil between the rows. 

“T do not know just how long the rhu- 
barb has been there,” says Mrs. Miller. 
“It was there several years before wi 
came to this farm and it may very well 
be that it has been growing there for 
fifty years. 

“The rhubarb from our garden is al- 
ways the earliest in the spring for miles 
around. It is so early that we can al- 
ways sell the first pulling of stalks at 
five cents a pound. A little later we re- 
ceive two to three cents a pound, but 
from then on the price is too low to 
make it worth marketing. 

“We use the rhubarb in various ways. 
It makes excellent sauce and pies, and 
we also can it in various combinations 
with fruit. We have far more of it than 
we need for our family and we supply 
friends and neighbors with all they want 
of it. 

“We never allow the seed of the plants 
to mature. As soon as we notice a seed 


ball, we pick it off.”"—W. C. M., Iowa. 


MOROCCO—THE LAND OF 

WILD TRIBES 
Continued from page 16 
1800 the pirates of Morocco and Algeria 
were so powerful that nearly all the great 
nations that had shipping on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea had to submit to their exac- 
tions. At the entrance of the Strait of 
Gibraltar was the town of Tarifa with its 
forts. Passing ships were stopped and the 
tribute exacted. From the practice of the 
pirates of this town of Tarifa we get the 
word “tariff.” 

Like other nations we submitted to these 
exactions for a time. In 1815, however, 
we refused and declared war on these pi- 
rates. The Dey of Algiers was mixed up 
in this and our government sent Com- 
modore Decatur over to inform him that 
America was after these pirates. When 
our guns were trained upon the city of 
Algiers, the Dey began to get nervous and 
suggested to our Commodore that if he 
would use powder only and pretend to 
storm the town we could pass without the 
tribute being levied upon our ships. When 
Commodore Decatur informed him that 
“eannon balls always went with American 
powder,” the Dey finally paid us $60,000 
damages and signed a treaty to the effect 
that American shipping would not be 
bothered again. 

Coming back to this Morocco trouble. 
Just south of these Riffian highlands is a 
fertile valley, running east and west. 
Some five hundred miles southwest of the 
city of Algiers and in the country of Mo- 
rocco is the town of Taza. Eleven years 
ago the French army from the West met 
the French army from the East at this 
place and the Tri-color of France waved 
in peace over Morocco. Now the French 
have built a railway entirely across Mo- 
rocco and Algeria to the city of Algiers. 

This valley lies just south of the Riffian 
highlands. Often the railway is but thirty 
or forty miles from the Riffian territory. 
In fact, Taza itself is only about that dis- 
tance from the domain of Krim. On to 
the West, but a little more than a hundred 
miles, is the famous Moorish city of Fez. 
This long hidden city was the Holy City of 
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Morocco for a thousand years and the 
seat of Moslem learning as well. Here is 
where the red felt “fez’’ originated. 

Krim, the Riffian leader, is quite a lead- 
er. Ne sither i is he an ignoramus for he was 
edueated at the University at Madrid. 
He is tall, agile, hardy and can climb like 

eat. He was raised in these bluish col- 

red Riffian hills and needs no comforts, 
ecording to reports. He can eat most 
anything and delights in the hardships of 
a warrior tribesman. He can lie down and 
sleep anywhere, as can his followers. 

Last April Krim and his hosts swept 
down over French territory and captured 
a number of block houses. From that time 
to the present he and his followers have 
made life miserable forthe French troops. 
[t seems to be impossible to follow these 
tribesmen into their highland villages and 
homes. Only men who were born in these 
mountain passes can*penetrate them. 

Then, too, Krim has not a few of the 
means of modern warfare. He seems to 
have his soldiers fitted out with the most 
ip-to-date radio outfits and all such, get- 
ting this up-to-the-minute material from 
Germany. In addition, he seems to be 
able to win over other wild tribes and scat- 
ter among the more civilized tribes dis- 
satisfaction with the French rule. In fact, 
he seems to be posing as a liberator and 
rallying to his side large numbers of. the 
natives of this Moroccan country: 

As nearly all of these Moroccan people 
are Mohammedans an attempt is being 
made to stir up the Holy War among them. 
The Bolshevist propaganda seems to have 
gotten a foothold among these people and | 
this with the religious idea may make it a 
very serious affair. Some of us who have 
visited India and China quite recently do 
not have to be told about the unrest that 
threatens these and other countries. In 
all countries it seems to be “an insurrec- 
tion against the domination of the white 
race’ as one writer puts it. 

Of the 6,000,000 people living in Moroc- 
co not more than ~ne-tenth live in cities. 
They are practically all a country folk. 
\ great many of them live in tents and 
move from place to place while many 
others live in huts and till the soil. Many 
of these huts are made of straw and mud. 
People are nearly all poor and know noth- 
ing of the comforts of life. They have 
hardly such a thing as school except the 
Moslem schools where they are taught the 
koran. They raise horses, cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, camels and chickens. They 
are divided up into almost numberless 
tribes and often are at war with each other. 
Such is life in Morocco. 

Note: “Birdseye Views” in book form covers 
nearly every country and should be in every home, 
school and library in the land. Volume I. sells at 
1.25, Volume II. (illustrated), $1.50, Volume III. 

llustrated), $1.50. Any two volumes will be sent 
for $2.25, or all three volumes $3. Order today from 
Successful Farming Book Department, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


THE SUGAR THAT IS MADE FROM 
CORN 


Continued from page 12 


corn sugar. There are different grades of 
sugar for different purposes. The white 
sugar has to be clarified by bone charcoal 
the same as other sugars are. But when it 
comes out of the chute into the bag or 
barrel, it is fit for a king. 

Like in the great meat-packing houses, 
where only the squeal is lost, only the 
minutest part of the corn escapes as un- 
avoidable loss. Every by-product is saved 
and sold. These sugar mills are not specu- 
lating. They make corn sugar an on 
orders already booked. But it is a product 
they can turn out every day of the year, 
thus creating a constant market for corn. 
The farmers are vitally interested in this 
steady cash market for corn. Eventually, 
the department of agriculture will remove 
the ban which now hinders the free and 
unlimited use of corn sugar. Corn is king 
in the cornbelt. As goes the price of corn 
SO goes prosperity. 
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Why not give 
them the food they need 
in a form they love? 


That’s the modern idea in diet. 
taste like nutmeats . . . crisp and crunchy. 
them because you love them, because when 


tastes good” they tempt 

ODERN6dietstarts by tempt- 

ing the appetite. Instead of 
eating foods you don’t care much 
for simply because they are “good 
for you,” you eat foods that are 
good for you because your appe- 
tite calls for them. 


That’s much better, you'll agree. 
Quaker Puffed Rice is that kind 
of cereal. It’s as crunchy as fresh 
toast, and as crispy. 


Its flavor is different from any 
cereal you have ever tasted 





— 














These toasty grains 
You eat 
“nothing 
and entice the appetite! 


it’s as enticing as a confection. 


Children love it, because it is 
different. And that stops coaxing 
them to eat a needed food. 


Men like it, because it breaks 
the monotony of too-often-served 
dishes. And that solves another 
frequent problem. 


And . . . its food value is that 
of fine, selected rice. Digests eas- 
ily because it is steam puffed 
each grain is eight times the size 
of an ordinary grainof rice. Every 
food cell thus is broken, 


* * * 


Serve with milk or cream, or 
in bowls of half and half. Try 
with cooked fruit, or, as a special 
delight, with fresh berries or fruit. 
Serve as a breakfast adventure, 
as a supper dish supreme, as a 
bed-time snack that will not dis- 
turb sleep. Try, too, as a lighter 
luncheon for clearer minded after- 
noons. 


* ok * 
Also Puffed Wheat 


THE QuAKER Oats CoMPANY 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


We all are fools until we know 
That in the common plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 
Why build these temples glorious, 
If man unbuilded goes? 
We build the world in vain, 
Unless the builder also grows. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 


STEPS IN DYEING 

DYEING is one of the best ways to 

economize in clothing. But there is a 
right and a wrong method of doing it. 
Agnes Vickers and Mary Tilton of Mitch- 
ell county, Kansas, learned the right way. 
Their methods were so good and their 
way of explaining them so clear, they were 
judged the best demonstration team in 
ansee. That distinction won for them 
the privilege of representing their state 
at Sioux City in competition with boys 
and girls’ teams from the whole Middle 








Mary Tilton and Agnes Vickers 


West. There they were made the cham- 
pions of the home economics demon- 
strators. 

Their steps in successful dyeing are as 
follows: 

1. Ripping. Always rip a garment be- 
fore attempting to dye it. Otherwise the 
work will not be done evenly. 

2. Weighing. It is very essential to 
know the weight of the material to be 
dyed so directions on the dye package may 
be carried out exactly. 

3. Cleaning. Wash with soap to re- 
move all spots, and rinse the material 
thoroly. 

4. Prepare the dye according to instruc- 
tions. Never use tin dishes for they will 
distort the colors. 

Poor results are the consequence of: 1. 
Utensils too small. 2. Dye not thoroly 
dissolved. 3. Not sufficient stirring. Never 
use metal spoons. Always use wooden 
sticks. 4. Putting material in dye bath 
when hot. Hot dye sets colors quickly and 
they may be spotted. The lower the 
temperature of the water the better. Boil 
material for twenty minutes. 5. Failure 
to completely cover goods with dye. 

The girls also explained colors and 
color combinations. For example, red, 
yellow and blue are primary colors and 
very antagonistic. Mixed together the 
three give the secondary color gray. Red 
and yellow give orange, the shade of 
which may be adjusted by the addition 
of more or less of either one of the primary 
colors. Yellew and blue make green, the 
intensity of which depends upon the 


relative amounts of yellow and blue used. 
Much more pleasing results follow mixing 
your own colors because if you buy green, 
it will be half yellow and half blue. Anala- 
gous colors are all related to one primary; 
e. g., brown, light brown, tan, chocolate, 
etc. 





Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


After explaining colors, the girls pointed 
out that their material had boiled twenty 


minutes, the proper time. They then 
added handfuls of salt to set the color. 
This does not need to m as 


too much will not hurt the fabric or the 
dye. 

Silks were taken from the dye bath into 
either hot or cold water. Woolens were 
first placed in very hot water in which con- 
siderable soap had been dissolved. They 
were then transferred to cooler water con- 
taining less soap. This method leaves the 
wool soft and free from stubborn wrin- 


kles. 
If the dye rubs off on the rs, the 
material is not properly ri : e girls 


press all dyed material before it is thoroly 
dry to save work. 


SHEEP DOUBLE BOYS’ MONEY 


Eight boys in the Hatton ewe and lamb 
clubs of Calloway county, Missouri, each 
doubled their investment of $30 in sheep 
last year. For $30 three ewes were bought. 
Last spring the boys sold $34 worth of 
lambs and wool. ‘The club is continuing 
its work. From six ewes Arthur and Roy 
Fred raised ten lambs which averaged 
60 pounds with a top of 80 pounds on 
April 14th. 

Their rules for success are as follows: 

1) Start breeding season not later than 
ctober Ist. (2) Use a good purebred 
ram of a mutton breed. (3) Dock and 
castrate. (4) Creep-feed grain to suckling 
lambs. (5) Market not later than July Ist. 


MIDWEST HEALTH CHAMPION 


Alice Burkhardt, a fifteen-year-old high 
school student from Audubon county, 
Iowa, is the healthiest club girl in the 
Middle West. At the Iowa state fair in 
competition with sixty-seven other girls, 
she won first. Lat- 
er, at Sioux City, 
with state cham- 
pions from eleven 
states competing, 
she again was pro- 
nounced the win- 


ner. 

Alice is the fifth 
child in a family 
of six. She has a 

klein her eyes 
at indicates her 
correct health 
habits. Her diet 
is well balanced 
and includes a 
liberal portion of 
vegetables. No 
coffee or tea isused. Alicelivesonafarm 
where she takes her regular turn at the 
home duties. For example, it is her turn 
every other day to wash the separator. 
Every third morning she gets breakfast. 
Gardening is her chief outdoor activity. 
Her weight is 132 mee and she is a 
junior in high school. 

Here are the main points on which Alice 
was judged. Now score yourself, possibly 
you may be the next champion. In a total 
score of 100 points, the mouth and teeth 
carry ten and five-tenths. Deductions 
are made for a coated tongue, offensive 
breath, pale and cracked lips, abnormal 
gums, irregular, discolored and missing 
teeth and teeth that are crooked and mis- 
placed. 

The eyes, ears, nose and throat receive 
a possible score of nineteen points. Deduc- 
tions are made for abnormally sized and 
shaped ears, nose and eyes, for defective 
sight and hearing and for discharges. In 
the throat enlarged or diseased tonsils and 
adenoids may reduce the score four points. 














Forty-five points of the total of 100 are 
allotted to the body and limbs in general. 
Defects for which dubustiens are made in- 
clude abnormal formation of any part, in 
addition to other defects of the various 
regions. If, thru sickness or accident, a 
limb is abnormal, there is little the indi- 
vidual can do to correct the fault. But, if 
the chest is flat, regular deep breathing 
exercises will in time prove a remedy. 
And it is surpvising how many farm boys 
and _ are fat chested. 

Other defects which may reduce one’s 
score are enlar glands in the neck, 
poorly develo chest, irregular or mur- 
muring heart, spinal curvature, abnormal 
distension of the abdomen, bow legs, 
knock knees and flat feet. Correct posture 
and gait are important. Lack of either 
will reduce the score. The skin must not 
be pale, rough or pimply nor the body 
overfat or abnormally thin. Good muscu- 
lar development is equally important. 

Measurements are given a value of 
25.5 pounts. They include weight, height, 
chest expansion, circumference of abdo- 
men, symmetry of body and general im- 

ons. 

Total scores are as follows: 

1. Oral and dental, 10.5; 2. Eye, ear, 
nose and throat, 19; 3. Physical examina- 
om, 45; 4. Measurements, 25.5. Total, 


HERD IS WELL STARTED 

Ralph Fairbanks of Kanabee county, 
Minnesota, is now thirteen years old and 
the proud owner of five head of Holsteins. 

years last April Ralph had to 
borrow $200 from a local banker to buy 
his first Holstein calf and thus make 
his membership in the county’s first dairy 
ealf club. 

His herd now consists of Dorothy, his 
“= purchase, her three heifer calves, 
and a bull calf born to her first daughter. 
Under Ralph’s good care she gained more 
than two pounds a day and at ten months 
when she weighed 720 pounds, took sixth 

in the calf club contest at the Kana- 
county fair. There was no prize for 
Ralph as he was too young under the rules 
to take part in the contest, but he got a 
lot of encouragement from the experience. 

In 1922, when Dorothy was twenty-two 
months old, she placed first in the open 
class. Three months later she presented 
Ralph with a fine heifer calf—Margaret. 
She gave birth to her second heifer calf in 
February, 1924, and to her third on 
January 1, 1925. 

A semi-official test in 1924 gave 
Dorothy a record of 397.7 pounds of fat, 








Ralph Fairbanks with his herd 


and during the first seven months ef 1925, 
she produced nearly 300 pounds of but- 
terfat. 

Maygaret, dam of the grandson, has 
been milked since last March and is mak- 
ing a still better record than did her moth- 
er at the corresponding age. 


Your state experiment station will be 
glad to give you a list of fruit varieties 
of all sorts adapted to a home orchard and 
fruit patch. 
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Five times its length 
it stretches! That's 
what rubber cut from 
any “U. 8.” Blue 
Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe will do. It re- 
sists cracking and 
breaking—stays flex- 
ible and waterproof. 





BLUE RIBBON 


SUCCESS 











= U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are 
made either red or black—with 
sturdy gray soles—knee to 


lengths. 


4 
"~ 
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Its a Brute. : 


for Wear! 


—this “US: Blue Ribbon Boot 


LIP on a pair—get them 
into action—see the stuff 
that’s in them—and you'll 
understand why we say this 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 
Look at that thick, er-size 


sole—made 


from a single 
piece of tough- 
est rubber. 
Rubber so live and 

elastic it will stretch 
five times its length! 
That’s what you 
get in the uppers. 
It resists cracking and break- 
ing—stays pliable and water- 
proof. 


These boots have rugged 










199 Boots 
Walrus 


° Arctics 
Rubbers 


strength—and lots of it. From 
4to 11 separate layers of rubber 
and fabric go into every pair! 


Yet all these separate layers of 


fabric and rubber are moulded 
into a single tough, flexible, 
wear-resisting and waterproof 
texture. 

When you get “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots or overshoes 
you'll find they’ve got long 
wear built all through them! 
And they are as flexible and 
as comfortable as you could 
wish. 

The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
line is the result of 75 years’ 
experience in making water- 
proof footwear. Every pair is 
built by master workmen— 
and shows it! Buy a pair. It 
will pay you. 


United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark 


























The “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


A nall-rubber arctic that 


lips r — er your 


shoes. ht 5 oth sure 
face wa vl ( ame like a 
boot. Red with gray sole, 
all red, or blac k —_ 4 or 
ré) buc kles. 












SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Oak floors are the correct setting for rugs, enhanc- 
ing by their natural charm of grain and figure, the 
beauty of furniture and hangings. The new finishes 
conform to the scheme of decoration adopted. 
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Right over your old floors 3 
ee 
be oe.) af Ly 
you can lay OAK, at sma// cost ees 
ee oe 2 i : 
agit we 579 
YOU do not have to build to enjoy all the ad- ‘ye ? Pe hy 
vantages of modern oak floors. A special ried ttt 
thickness, called % inch, is made expressly to Py . eA Be 
solve the floor problem in your present home. (ore Fo 
“~ . . . y. iy 
Eastly and quickly laid if 
No need to tear up the old floors, or disturb any 
woodwork except the quarter-round at the base- 
board. You can modernize one room at a time 
if more convenient. {J 
‘ if 
An Oak floor eliminates the expense of floor 
repairs, and adds many times its cost to the value 
of your property. Enjoy now the comfortable 
home-like qualities @f Nature’s oak floors, with j 
none of that cold rigidity so noticeable in artificial 
flooring materials. “They cost less than new rugs 
or carpets, and most. important of all, will never 
y 





need to be replaced. In fact, they will grow more 





beautiful and mellow with age, and ten, twenty ae J df 
years from now, will still be modern, outlasting a 


HS 
7 & f hy y, iy. fe ¥ 
the house itself. : ad LAER, 


The worst drudgery of housecleaning is a thing 
of the past, with bright polished oak floors, easily 





kept clean and in perfect condition. - 
; l Lasehos 
Let us tell you about the new finishes, which I Nature's Girt OF EVERLASTING BRauTy I 
harmonize with walls, hangings and rugs, giving j f 
° - Oak Friooxntinc Bureau j I 
you distinctive individual rooms, different from D676 bicaree Bide. Chiceen i 
others. Write us about your floor problems; we Pica PL 1 
. . . lease senc « our ee u ate 
will be glad to help you, without obligation. Mail book. “The Story of Oax Fuoors.” I 
the coupon for our new free booklet, in colors. i / I 
: | DDR is. snicintvnssnigthnndlilimaiiiiiseiniias ! 
Oax Froorinc Bureau | 


He il t Bldg , Chicago —- Secene sercccascococonoscosoccocooséeseocee 











A STORY OF THE HILLS 
| {VE you ever wondered what sort of 
a story of past ages the hills might 
| us if we were only able to understand 


eir language? I have and last month 

ile in northwest Iowa and the sur- 

inding territory of South Dakota and 
.ebraska, I became particularly interested 
the hills of that section. Most of them 

e low, yet some of them rise almost, per- 

ndicular for several hundred feet. 

In many places they almost resemble 

ww or sand drifts. And there are few 

ks to be seen, features one expects to 

{ about the ordinary hills. A picture 

»wing some of these peculiar hills may 

found on page 14, It was taken in 
\Voodbury county, Iowa. A further fact 

surprised me was the very small 
iount of erosion on the steep hillsides 

ich are so soft as to be easily dug with a 

ovel. 

Centuries ago, and yet quite recentl 

far as the earth’s crust is aioe 

iese hills did not exist or else were very 
mall. Then weather conditions were 
uch different than they are now. Great 
e sheets, sometimes thousands of feet 
ick, moved slowly down over our Middle 
Vest. Perhaps you have seen wheat 
ground between two millstones. Now 
nagine a millstone of ice hundreds of 
et thick grinding over the rocks on the 
urth’s aaiies: 

Anything caught between these gigantic 
millstones was very naturally ground to 
the finest powder. Some of this fine ma- 
erial was pushed ahead of the glaciers or 
vas carried away by the streams formed 
rom the melting ice. Some of it was then 
leposited in lakes, ponds and river beds. 
Then weather conditions became very 
dry, in fact arid as some portions of our 
western states. Strong west winds lasting 

1 months and years then carried this 
very fine material for long distances, finally 
dropping it down like the dust that gath- 
ers on the furniture during a windy day. 

So long did this process continue that 
low hills were covered with dust and new 
ones formed of it, sometimes more than 
(00 feet deep. During my visit to this 

iteresting region, dark, low-hanging 

ouds were resting on the higher hills and 

{ pictured to myself the time centuries 
go when dust clouds, probably looking 
1uch the same, were actually building 
those very hills. 

Soil formed in this manner is called 
eolian or wind-blown. The more common 


name is loess (pronounced lerss). It is 
high in lime and very fertile. It is very 


orous and permits large quantities of 
vater to soak away quickly. This prop- 
erty reduces erosion but when the loess is 
very deep, it results in hasty leaching 
away of available plant food. Its porous 
nature also hastens. the decomposition of 
organic matter beyond the point where 
plants can utilize it. 


First prize group of club calves at the Towa State Fair. 
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Such a soil needs much manure and 
green manures are especially valuable. 
Cover crops to gather and hold released 
plant food between crop seasons are also 
necessary. Such crops prevent sheet 
erosion, a very important method of loss 
of plant food. Calcium in abundance is 
found in little pellets and tubes so that 
soil acidity is selttom encountered. 

Thus, in brief, is the story of the hills 
in the Missouri loess area. Loess soils are 
found over thousands of square miles in 
the central part of the United States and 
form one of our important soil types. It is 
also found in northern France and Bel- 
gium, along the Rhine and Moselle rivers 
in Germany, also in Russia and in China. 
In general, it is considered the richest soil 
in the world. 


HOW TO TELL LAYERS FROM NON- 
LAYERS 


Success with farm poultry depends on 
high egg yield. This fact became firml 
fixed in the minds of two Minnesota clu 
boys, Wilbert Sindt and Ralph Shane, 




















both of Pipestone county. They studied 
their hens to find, if possible, a way to weed 
out the loafers and thus increase the 
flock average. . 

With the help of their local leader, H. A. 
Hass, they prepared a demonstration of 
their findings for the benefit of other 

ultry raisers. At the Minnesota state 
air their demonstration was-placed first 
in agricultural work in competition with 
thirty-five county teams, and they were 
sent to Sioux City where they competed 
with boys and girls from Ohio to Mon- 
tana and from Minnesota to Kansas. 
Their work there was declared best over 
both agricultural and home economics 
demonstrations. 

Wilbert and Ralph placed their em- 
phasis in poultry culling on: 1. Constitu- 
tional vigor. 2. Capacity. 3. Head parts. 
4. Handling qualities. 5. Body conforma- 
tion. 

Constitutional vigor, they pointed out, 
is indicated by general vigor, a bright 
comb and eye and worn toe nails. Vigorous 
birds are the first off the roost in the 
morning and the last on at night. They 
are always in the center of the flock at 
feeding time for their share of the grain. 

Capacity is the ability to take much 
food and use it well. It is indicated by a 
broad back that carries its width well out 


They are from Cass county, Iowa 
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toward the tail and a long keel bone. The 
beak is short, stout and somewhat curved. 
The crop is large and there is a widespread 
wish-bone. 

Head parts are clean cut and the comb 
and wattles are red and waxy. 

The laying hen, when handled, is 
softer than the non-layer. Her skin is 
soft and thin and her abdomen is soft. 

Body conformation varies between the 
egg laying, the meat producing and the 
general purpose breeds. However, these 
boys pointed out that a laying hen of any 
breed must show angular lines to some 
degree if she is to produce eggs sige = 

The eye hen can be distin- 
guished by certain changes such as loss of 
color in the eye, beak and shanks. The 
plumage is rough and the abdomen is large 
and soft. The vent is large and moist and 
after laying has progressed some time, is 
pale. The good layer molts late and takes 
only about two weeks’ rest. 

he boys summed up their idea of a 
good layer as follows: the peppiest, the 
spryest, the youngest, the thinnest, the 
whitest (skin, beak, etc.), the raggedest, 
the reddest (comb, wattles), the busiest, 
the widest and the friendliest. 


BEGIN EARLY WITH BEEVES 


November and December is none too 
early to begin feeding a calf if you “—— 
to win next September at the state fair, 
judging from the prime beeves in the 
money each of the last three years. Prac- 
tically all these winners have had a long 
steady feed. The boys and girls who 
showed this year and who will be back 
next year to win are already hunting for 
just the right kind of a calf to feed. 





CHAMPION PLOWBOY 


This is Jake Mundy of Cherokee county, 
Iowa. In the class for boys under eighteen 
at the Pilot Rock plowing match this fall, 
he was winner with 81 points out, of a 
possible 100. 

Good plowing consists of turning and 
setting the soil into even, clean and 
straight furrows of rounding conformation. 
The following points were considered in 
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scoring Jake’s work: Back furrows, 25; 
conformation of furrows, 25; straightness 
of furrows, 25; neatness, 10, and covering 
trash, 15 points. 


A BABY BEEF CHAMPION 


Mike, a purebred, roan shorthorn steer 
owned by Glenn Michael of Boone 
county, Nebraska, won the baby beef 
championship at the 1925 Nebraska state 
fair. Glenn is eighteen years old. 
Glenn’s calf weighed 1,050 pounds at the 
age of fifteen months. * 

Glenn is a very modest chap and took 
his honors calmly. His shorthorn calf 
gained 575 pounds between December 
27th and September Ist, an average gain 
of 2.8 melee 4 per day. Glenn started his 
calf on a mixture of one part corn to two 
yarts of oats. He also fed good alfalfa 
~~ of second and third cutting. The 
calf was never off feed. Glenn won the 
second place in the purebred class in other 
years, and one year he won the third place 
on his baby beef. Besides winning the 
grand championship this year, he won 
third place in the calf showing contest.— 


Y. P. B., Nebr, 

























Guide” and "Evidence 
LaSalle Extension University, 
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You wouldn’t do 
that and expect 
record milkings 
















don’t FEED 
your lighting 
plant that 
way and expect 


’ 
service. 


If you want bright, 
steady light, and 
peppy power, feed 
the wires with 
“juice” from batter- 
ies that can deliver 
it. Universal can! 

They come sealed 
in their Nu-Seal 
glass cells. You just 
hook them up and 
they go to work. No muss, fuss or both- 
er, no troublesome job. 

There's a Universal Battery for every 
make of plant. And we'll make a gener- 
ous allowance for your old battery. 

You have invested a lot of money in 
your Plant; you deserve 100% service— 
so you need Universal Batteries. Write 
for details and for Battery Guide which 
tells everything about Batteries for 
Farm Light and Power Plants—Auto- 
mobiles and 
Radio, too. 
FREE. Write 
today! 


Universal 
Battery 
Company 
3432 So. 
La Salle St., 
Chicago 
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Cut BARCAIN 


Get This Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you’ll 
find prices cut tothe bone—prices you have 
been waiting for a good long oe 
as usual, Jim Brown's prices are may Se 
low all otherfence prices. Quality hig est. 
Now Its The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 1560 different styles of my 
famous double galvanized fence, also steel posts, 
tes, barb wire, roofing and paint. —Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.7) 
Dept. 2207 Cleveland, Ohio 


































STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trai 
men win high positions and nae 
suceess in business and public life. 
Be independent. Greater pe 
ties now than ever before. Big corpo- 
rations are headed by men with legal 
training. Earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
by step. You can train at home dur- 
be aree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
students found amon racticing attorneys of every 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume Law 
Low, cost, easy terms. Get our va ueeise ape 8 are ‘Law 


beoke free. Send f 
12438-8 Chicago 
ing Institution =| 

























We guide you step 


The Worid’s Largest Business 


UCCESSFUL FARMING 


ke OES. 


HAD A WONDERFUL TRIP 

To Successful Farming: I am sending you my 
picture and a copy of the story of my trip to Chi- 
cago during the 1924 International Livestock Show. 
Iam sure that you will be 
interested in reading the 
story. 

I desire to add that this 
trip is only one of fthe —p 
benefits and pleasures 
have received from club 
work. 

I have completed two 
successful years of club 
work and am now in my 
third year. I was champion 
of the Walker's Island poul- 
try club in 1921, and won 
the county championship 
with my work in the girls 
Sew and Sew club in 1924. 
Iam sorry that there were 
no clubs in my community 
during 1922 and 1923. 

I am sixteen years old 
now and I will graduate from the South Sioux City 
high school in May, 1926. I am taking a normal 
training course and will be ready to teach in 1927. 
—Minnie M. Tebben, Dakota county, Nebr. 


TURKEYS WERE HARD TO RAISE 

To Successful Farming: I will write you a few 
lines concerning my turkey flock. My mother and 
I went into partnership raising them. She added 
$15 to my.$15 and we bought three hens and a 
gobbler. The gobbler was selected from a prize 
flock and was certainly a good one. The hens 
began to lay during the latter part of March and 
laid regularly until April 24th, when we set two 
turkey hens on fifteen eggs apiece. 

We already had a chicken hen sitting on ten 
turkey eggs. The third hen continued laying but 
when we took her eggs away, she ran away to the 
neighbors and refused to lay at home. When the 
two turkeys hatched their eggs, there were only 
twenty-five turkeys, so we gave them all to the 
one hen, thinking perhaps the other one would lay. 
But she and the gobbler followed the other hen 
over to the neighbors and each hen made a nest. 
We then had thirty-four small turkeys. 

Thru a disease that broke out among them, we 
lost twenty-one, so we had then only thirteen for 
the turkey hen and eight for the chicken hen. About 
that time we had another stroke of misfortune by 
having our gobbler quarrel with ‘the neighbor's 
gobbler, Ours was badly wounded and he crawled 
into a pasture, where, before we found him, the 
hogs ate him. The other two hens are still at the 
neighbors and*refuse to stay home. So we have 
now three hens and twenty-one little turkeys.— 
Edris Clark, Cerro Gordo county, Iowa. 


























IS DOING WELL 

To Successful Farming: I will write a few lines 
to let you know how we are getting along with our 
club stock. My sow I bought in 1920 is sure a fine 
sow. She has farrowed thirty-eight pigs in four 
litters and has lost only one. I have seven fattening. 
They will weigh about 200 pounds each and have 
seven little fellows just seventeen days old. My 
cow is doing very well. Her bull calf is big and fat. 
I expect to butcher him about Christmas. He will 
bring me about $18 or $20. 

I am enclosing a picture of my sow which was 
taken some time ago. Will send a picture of my cow 
and calf as soon as I get one.—Richard Rice, Jasper 
county, Mo. 


EIGHT GOOD PIGS 
‘To Successful Farming: My sister and I bought 
2 pig for thirty dollars. It is thirteen months old. 
She had eight pigs the twenty-sixth of May. The 
pigs are now two months old and we haven't lost 
any of them so far. 

They are dandy pigs, at least everybody says so. 
We have only one scrub in the bunch. We feed her 
by hand. When she was only a few days old, a 
horse stepped on her and that is why we feed her 





by hand and take so much care of her.—Dorothy 
Jennings, Dewey county, 8, D 
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Be THE Miller 


In your community the flour, meal, 
cereal and feed milling business is the 
one sure and profitable business. 


The “MIDGET” MARVEL Self- 
Contained Roller Flour Mill has 
revolutionized the small mill business. 
It makes ‘A BETTER BARREL OF 
FLOUR CHEAPER.” 

Simply constructed, easy tolearn it is the 
only one man mill. Seven sizes, 15 to 100 barrels 
per day capacity, and most reasonable in price. 
Completely equipped mills from $3000 and up. 

We furnish everything, send a millright to erect 
machinery, to instruct you and to start you off. 
Our Book of Instructions tells you everything about 
operation and selling and will make a miller of you, 
with this mill, in a few days. Our free Service 
Department keeps you making the best products. 

The most dignified and necessary business in 
every community—exceptimg only banking, but 
more profitable than that. The business is a y 
there, a money making business 

Do you want it for fe St or your boy? Ifso write 
Pr ove ree book “THE STORY OF A WONDER- 

ULFLOUR MILL. 


Anglo-American Mill Company 
903-1003 Kennady Ave., 
Owensboro, Ky. 













PRICES 


iets choice of 
Sg as ge 
pireba 
emashed down to bait. Act quick. 






2 eown and its yours Teal 


Just send you r pome and address and we will mail you our 
ctual photograph, of ‘och besatital machine in 

every of our -to-you 

tremendous saving. No obligation 

international Ty ewriter Exchange 
386-1 1162, 





4 your neighbor praise the 

old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

ean try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for 
atrifie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to 
equal it; time-tésted, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest 
reading—the cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, 
question box, health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruc- 
tion and entertainment for all. W Send 15e (coin or stamps) 
coer for this big paper 2. 3 13 weeks or $1 for full year 
S2issues). Address PA lashington, D.C. 


GET (IT FROM THE . O. Mathis 
gc ACTORY DIRECT King City Missouri, says: 


*‘Saved Over 
$30 on Order.”’ 


Cut your own fence costs. Buy 

direct from us at Lowest Fac- 

tory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 
Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 
Lawn Fence, Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 
220 MUNCIE, IND. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufact: 


fi ___ 
Write for our Guide Books and ‘‘Recort 
of Invention Blank” before disclosing 
inventions. — , —A tS or sketch i 


Instructions 
VICTOR i. EVANS & CO., WASHING ahha. c. 




















IS RAISING CHICKENS 
To Successful Farming: I am sending you a pic- 
ture of myself and some of my chickens. They are 
vhite wyandottes. I did not do much with my 
hickens this year. I had a garden started and had 
rty mixed chickens from eggs I bought wherever 
could get them. I got some nice white ones and 
e rest were Plymouth rocks and Rhode Island 
is 
As soon as school was out last year my brother 
Herman, who lives in Kansas, wanted me to spend 











my vacation there. So my mother said she would 
take care of my chickens and garden for me. The 
weather was awfully dry here in May and June so 
my garden didn't do well. But mother raised most 
f the chickens. 
I got back home just in time for our fair. My 
ther said she had never seen a chicken grow like 
that white rooster did. She thought I ought to 
take him to the fair. The pullets were underweight 
so I did not take them. I got first prize on the 
oster. I have a nice pen now, a rooster and three 
ens, and I would like to see how much I can make 
with them this year. I have twenty reds and rocks 
eft.—Louis D. Claussen, Nebr. 


RAISED GOOD CHICKENS 

lo Successful Farming: I am a girl eleven years 
id and live on a farm. Last spring my papa gave 
me 13 eggs and let me 
have a hen to hatch 
them I got 12 little 
chicks and papa gave me 
13 more that had no 
mother, so that makes 25 
in all 

I took some money I 
had saved to buy feed. I 
fed them rolled oats first 
and when they were two 
weeks old, I began to feed 
them fine chick feed until 
they were a month old. 
Then I fed them cracked 
corn. From then on they 
grew fine. 

I did not lose‘any from 
sickness but a hawk took 
10 of them. That left me 
15. Now I can get $1 
apiece for them. I paid 
$4.50 for feed for thent, 
leaving me $10.50 clear. 

Next spring I am going to take part of this 
money and buy silver wyandottes and papa is going 
to give me a hen to hatch them. I am going to see 
if I eannot do better next summer. But I think 
$10.50 clear after paying for feed for 24 chicks is 
pretty good for me to do. 

I also plan to take music lessons once a week. I 
enjoy reading the letters in the Junior Department. 
I am enclosing a picture of myself but it is not a 
very good one —Mabelle Fleming. 


HOW I GOT MY PIG 
lo Successful Farming: I am now going to write 
and tell you about my pet pig. My dad had sixteen 
small pigs, one of them was very sick and he wanted 
to kill it but I got it from him 
The pig got so sick that I did not expect him to 
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live. But I gave him warm milk from a bottle, and 
he started to get a little better and soon was all 
right. 

I gave him milk, corn and oats so he got to be as 
big as my dad's pigs and then I traded for a sow. 
At the age of eight months the sow farrowed a litter 
of six nice pigs 

This sow and her litter I gave to my dad and he 
bought me a nice hampshire sow which had a litter 
of ten pigs. All but three died in a rainstorm but 
the three I traded for a calf which is now big and 
nice, so next year I expect to join a calf club. 

I am sending you a picture of my first sow (Babe 
Ruth). The name of my calf is Lady. I feed oats, 
corn, skimmilk and alfalfa—Joseph Mathison, 
Lincoln county, Minn, 
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WEED CHA 
or every road condition 


No matter what roads you have in your locality WEED CHAINS 
will get you through —and back. Mud, sand, clay, gumbo or wet, 
slippery macadam— WEEDS give you positive traction. 


Of course there are WEEDS for all tires—fabrics, cords and bal- 
loons—for passenger cars and trucks. Here they are: 


WEED “Regulars” 
for average conditions winter and summer—the original tire 
chains, standard for 22 years. 


WEED De Luxe Chains 
have the “greater mileage’’ Cross Chain, an improved Hook 
and Twinlock Side Chains—three real improvements. The 
best chains for hard surfaced roads. 
cvisexen™ WEED “Extra Heavy” 

ol for hard going in gumbo mud—a strong chain that will stand 

up long under severe conditions. 

WEED Truck Chains 
for single or dual-tired trucks—a heavy chain for heavy duty. 
For solids or pneumatics. 








Always carry a set of WEEDS with you—you can never tell when you'll 
need them. Your dealer has acomplete stock—look for the brass-coated, 
hardened steel cross chains and the red connecting hook with WEED 
stamped on it, to be sure you get the best. 


American Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 
District Sales Offices: 

Boston Chicago New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco 

In C da: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontari 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains 

for All Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” 
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WHAT FARM FOLKS ARE GETTING 
Y DIO 


The profit on your hogs ee 


information to the invisible audience 
Music that farmers like provides enter- 


belongs fo you Boy ye 


finds not only a great interest in farn 


6 bees way to get that profit . farm sausage eagerly — and features on the part of the folks on th 
is to cut up your hogs at pay good prices for it. farm, but city people show a surprising]; 
home. Sell pork products for Sell Lard, Ti active interest in securing a better gras; 

good prices instead of selling , = of farming problems. 
your hogs whole—and pocket The same “Enterprise” The American Farm Bureau Federation 
the extra cash. : Stuffer is a Lard Press. It has broadcasted regular programs over 
Sausage Sells gets all the lard from fat and Station KYW in Chicago, and not long 
cracklings. Farm-rendered ago was instrumental in starting th¢ 


From a 200-Ib. hog you get jard is always in demand—at 
65 Ibs. of sausage. It is easy a price far above what you'll 
to make sausage. Run the get for hogs on the “4 
meat through an “‘Enterprise 
Meat-and-Food Chopper; stuff Then you still have hams, 
into casings with the “Enter- bacon, and plenty of fresh 
prise” Stuffer. Townfolk buy meat left to use or to sell. 


Get ‘‘ENTERPRISE’’ Machines at your dealer 


NEW knife and plate of special steel 
make the “Enterprise” Meat-and- 
Food Chopper better than ever before. It 
cuts more with less effort to turn. 
No. 6—Family Size, with table clamp, 
cutel\4 Ibs. perminute ..... 
No. 10—Farm Size (illustrated), with table 
clamp, cuts 3ibs. per minute .. 
No. 12—Same as No. 10, but 
with élegs . . 6.00 


organization of the National Farm Radi: 
Council, composed of groups allied to 
farming. This council serves mainly in 
providing agricultural speakers for stations 
not having established programs for rura! 
districts. 

Do farmers enjoy and profit by radio 
entertainment and farm service® Agricul- 
tural radio stations are certain That they 
do. The letters of appreciation prove this 

For example, Otto H. Nan, Henry 
county, lowa, writes: “We purchased a 
five-tube set last September and figure it 
has paid for itself twice since then on 
market reports alone. It-is certainly a 
pleasure on an evening after a long, cold, 
strenuous day to get the old soft-cushioned 
easy chair up to the radio and hear some 
of the best talent in the United States.” 

Donald P. Zollars, of Logan county, 
Illinois, declares that keeping in touch 
with the radio hog market reports made 
him 25 cents per hundred on 8,000 pounds 
“ ENTERPRISE” of hogs, or $20 in all. “Furthermore,” he 

Sausage Stuffer, Lard and Fruit Press writes, “I heeded your advice in regard to 
H®v* iron cylinder will not dent. It is bored icking seed corn last fall just before the 
true. Plunger plate always fits. Patented spout rst cold snap forecast. That sure was a 


frees sausage casing from air, preventing meat spoil- : ; ; “ ; = 
age. Perforated cylinder and extra plate furnished | money-saving bit of information for me. 
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for lard making. A fine press for squeezing fruit There is reason to believe that radio 
juices for jellies. No.25—4-at.size . . . $10.50 | broadcasting of market news is havin 
fio.S—S-at-ise - + + H- its affect 1, ag receipts at the termina 

OO + oo & markets. e Mosher, DeKalb county, 


Illinois, is of this opinion. “I believe the 
11 o’clock market reports have some effect 
on stabilizing the Chicago livestock mar- 
ket, as a large number of stockigen living 
within 200 miles of Chicago can get the 


market up tofthat time,” he writes. “They 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia | 1 
also can get the estimated receipts for the 


A A | 4 300d next day before they have to load their 
bove I, F ences unees. Fi J er cancel their cars if 
the market looks bad.” 

are Most Importan The same idea is borne out in a letter 

from H. F. Heffernen, Dubuque county, 

Iowa. ‘We have a radio in a small country 

store and postoffice,” he writes. “We post 

the markets daily. It has come to my 

notice that farmers have often cancelled 

orders for cars the next day if the market 

looked bad and when it looked good they 

have ordered cars to ship after getting 

the 11 o’clock market report and the esti- 
mated run for the next day.” 

From lowa county, Wisconsin, W. F. 
Ellermen writes that he received ‘at least 
$50 more on one bunch of hogs which were 
sold te a local buyer by getting the market 
that day. He also states that he received 
$2 more per hundred for vealers by know- 
ing the market the day they were de- 
livered. 

One of the most striking examples of 
radio market service is an incident that 
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Your land is too valuable to waste a square foot 
in uneven, straggling fence! Your teputation is too 
important to risk your neighbor's good will by dis 
puted boundaries. Crops and livestock represent too 
much money for you to take a chance on damage 
and loss! 


Be safe and sure. See that your hard-earned 
property remains YOURS! Protect it and im e 
the value of your whole place with American Fence 
and Banner Steel Posts. 


GUARANTEE 


Our dealer will hand you with oveny purchase of 
fence our written guarantee that it wil ual or out+ 
Jast in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires used under the same conditions. 
BANNER STEEL POSTS 
Easy to drive—no holes to dig. They root_them- 
selves firmly into the ground with the large Banner 


slit-wing anaher piste. ailroad design—the strongest 
known form of construction. the American 


Fence Dealer in your town. 
took place in Bureau county, Illinois, last 


Zint insulated 
December. Glenn Stabler, assisted by his 


eo 
neighbors, was hauling hogs to town prior 
+o shipping to Chicago. His father, Henry 
Stabler, happened to be in a local elevator 


and noticed a radio market bulletin stat- 


and 
ing that the Chicago hog market was 
anne RRRAIL OS fy demoralized due to a record breaking run 
DESION STEEL of 122,000. 


ae . ‘ The elder Stabler immediately tele- 
American Steel & Wire Company phoned the information to his son, who 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham DUalias Denver Salt Lake City eancelled his car and turned the wagons 
. : wr home with the hogs. He shipped about a 
White Plymouth Rock my, ee a a week later and received an advance of 
Cockerels *-% eash;, Six for $25.00. and witnessed. LANCASTER | $1 per hundred. The Stablers estimate a 

U. R. Fishel’e the best pro- and ALLWINE—Registered | saving of $175 which they credit to radio. 


Gucing, prize winning poultry. Money Makers. Address | Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, > adio servi r 
Pishelten Farms, Box S, Hope Indiana or San Bernardino Calif. 427-Ouray Building, Washington, D.C, Such are examples of radio ice. Who 
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'| say that radio is not truly “paying its 
’ on American farms? If it merely 
ntinues to increase the number of 
ners who are marketing more intelli- 
tly due to up-to-the-minute market 
mation, it is worth its cost a thou- 


.d-fold. 





THE FOUNDATION FOR THE FARM 
BUILDING 
Continued from page 7 


valls for farm buildings except in the part 

‘ell towards the bottom of the under- 
ground wall. 

It is common practice to use too much 
water in the mixing process. Too much 

iter results in a sloppy mixture which 

,roduces concrete of inferior strength. A 
nlastie, workable mixture is desirable and 

.y be made by using six or seven gallons 

f water to each sack of cement in a 1:24: 

{ mixture. In pouring the concrete into 
the forms care should be used to distribute 
t evenly in layers about six inches deep 
ind the operation should be continued 
intil the wall is completed if possible. If 
partly completed at one time and finished 
later a bad seam is sure to result unless 
sroper precautions are taken. It is always 
better to arrange to carry the work thru 
in one operation even if necessary to work 
it night. 

The concrete should not be allowed to 

stand any longer than necessary after mix- 
ing. After placing, it should be tamped 
nd ‘gpaded” to produce a solid mass. 
[he spading process is accomplished by 
working a spade or chisel-shaped board 
in the concrete next to the forms. This 
forces the coarser pieces of rock or gravel 
away from the boards and insures a smooth 
surface when the forms are removed. 

The footings for masonry buildin 
must be well made and of sufficient widt 
to support the walls without settling. It 
is a common sight to see masonry walls 
badly eracked and settled out of line or 
to note brick porch columns standing 
somewhat like the leaning tower of Pisa 
all beeause of shallow, poorly-<desi ed 
footings. A footing of a given width will 
support a given weight per lineal foot on 
. given soil. Thus a hard, dry clay will sus- 
tain about four tons per square foot while 
a wet sand will support only half as much. 
Che weight on footings of heavy build- 
ings such as granaries, barns, etc., should 
be ccisaeted endl the footings designed 
wide enough to carry the load. In upland 
soils of clay the calculation will not be 
far from right if one assumes that they 
have a bearing power of three tons per 
square foot. Even on small buildi of 
light weight the foundation should be 
made at least a foot deep and from ten 
inches to s foot wide under the ground 
surface. Above the surface it peed not be 
much wider than the sill. 

The quantities of sand cement and 
stone required for a foundation are easily 
obtained by computing the number of 
cubic feet of concrete required. Thus in a 
wall thirty feet long built as shown in 
Figure 4 B the amount of concrete below 
ground would be depth times width times 
length, each measured in feet or expressed 
in figures as 2.5 x 1.33 x 30 equals 99.75 
cubie feet or 3.7 cubic yards. The part 
above ground is figured in the same man- 
ner. 

The amount of various materials re- 
quired for a cubic yard of concrete of 
diferent mixtures is shown in the following 
table: 


Material Reguieed, for One Cubic Yard of 


oncrete 
Sacks Yards Yards 
Mixture Cement of Sand of Stone 
[ze :4 6.30 44 .88 
1:2%:5 5.16 45 ‘91 
1:3 3:8 4.88 .51 .86 
Coins Sand and Cement Only 
rer acks of Cement Yards of Sand 
3% .92 1.05 
1:3% 8.80 1.08 
1:4 7.92 1.11 
1:4% 7.20 1.14 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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Time Payments 
on General Motors cars 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 


of 


HE PURCHASE of a car out of 

income is a universally accepted 
practice. But there is a difference in 
time payment rates. 


Six years ago General Motors organ- 
ized the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation (GMAC) to make credit 
available at the least possible cost to 
purchasers of General Motors cars. 
GMAC rates have always been low. 
Last August they were still further re- 
duced. And the standard time sale 
price of any General Motors car is 
the cash delivered price, plus only the 
GMAC charge. Dealers will be glad to 
show you the official GMA CRateChart. 


The important thing to the purchaser 
is the total cost of a car. The time pay- 
ment charge is a part of the total cost 
when a car is bought out of income. 
These GMAC reductions therefore 
mean, in such instances, a substantially 
lowered total cost. 


They are in accordance with General 
Motors’ policy of passing on to the car 
buyer economies wherever effected — 
in financing as well as in engineering, 
manufacturing or selling operations. 


Buick + CApILLAc + GMC Truck 
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Pointers on Choosing the Herd Boar 
Good Ones Are Sometinres Hard to Find 


——$<—<—$— 








r 8HE selection of a boar which will 
actually improve a man’s herd is 
no easy task. From the stand- 

point ‘ the purebred breeder, itsa 

problem to get a boar which spells im- 

provement for the herd, for out of the 

large number raised, few actually de- 
velop into real sires. The market hog 





Yorkshire 


teats of the bull, feeling there is so 
connection between what he shows ar 
the placement of teats his daught: 
will have. 

It is always advisable to see the sir 
and dam of the boar selected, becau 
they are the best gauge one has to ¢ 
by as to what the boar may become. 








producer is confronted with the same 


] , ta ‘ = "y ° 
difficulty, altho to not quite such a de Above-Poland China. 


gre¢ 

If a man makes a mistake in the 
selection of a sow or two, it is not so very serious for only 
litter or two are involved, but.when it comes to the boar the 
whole pig crop 1s affected. Whether for the purebred herd or 
for market pig production, much the same principles must be 
wdhered to in the selection and handling of a boar 

One of the greatest mistakes made in selecting a boar comes 
in not getting him early enough. Very often market hog men in 
p ‘ular wait until they actually need a boar before going out 
to = %k for one. This means that the choice is limited and in 
many. instances the seeker of a boar takes what he can get. 
Quite often it is a “‘tail ender’? bought cheap. 

Such boars are usually taken home and turned out with a 
bunch of sows, sometimes a few, and often too many. Often 
the boar isn’t in condition for heavy service and poor results ar 
obtained. Then again, a man 
will sometimes wait until a 
neighbor is thru with a boar. 


For the most part spring pigs ar 


Below-Chester White used for breeding purposes, and wher 


the pigs are well grown and not us« 

too heavily, good results are obtained 
It must be conceded, however, that more age on the boar is 
good thing. Young boars and old sows, or old boars and voung 
sows make ™ best matings, that is, where young stock of either 
sex is used. Fall boars and spring gilts are satisfactory. Get 
as early a farrowed boar as possible and once a boar has prov: 
himself a good breeder of market pigs, keep him as long as 
possible. 


YOUNG man in Hamilton county, Iowa, who raises about 

forty litters both in spring and fall, keeps two boars, both 
of which are now about five years of age. His sows are all tried 
sows and when necessary to keep gilts, he breeds them to the 
unrelated sire. These boars are of real type, and weigh 700 to 
800 pounds. The boars have proved themselves to be getters 
of real, market type pigs for several years. 
Last year he saved 8 pigs per sow on 74 sows 
This spring he has 380 pigs from 44 sows. 





Chis is all right if the boar has 
proved himself, and isn’t over- 
ised, but often such boars are 
in mighty poor shape to be 
en into the second he rd 

et’s get this boar four or 
six weeks ahead of breeding 


Get as good a boar as 


FT 


th the mon- 
“ete take 
put him in a 


e obtained w 
e7 lable, { 
oa id 








Isn’t a man with a pork making machine lik 
that ahead of the general run who take chances 
on both untried boars and gilts every spring? 
The type of a boar will depend in a larg 
measure upon the type of sows to be bred. If 
one has a medium type of sow, with not much 
stretch it is wise to look for a boar with con- 
siderable scale, whereas if one has real stretchy, 
upstanding gilts, a boar with a trifle closer con- 
formation may be used. Certainly extremes 
both ways must be avoided. We have all seen 
droves of hogs which have 








pasture lot one-fourth 

n size. Then grow tl — 

is much as possible l 
feeds like oats, Aas we, _— 


Spotted Poland 


been carried to the ex- 
treme from the standpoint 
of ranginess, so much so 





muik _ Idling rs and just enough corn to keep him 
in ! fle -_ In this wav the boar can be brought 
rp t » breeding season in the best of condition. 


[oo many confine their boars too closely during the 
breeding season. This tends to make a boar a less 
certain breeder as well as a slow breeder. 


HERE a large number of sows are tobe bred 
it is very advisable to try the boarouton a sow 
or two prior to the opening of the breeding season. 
It might be said tho that when boars are fed right 





that the hogs have been 
poor feeders, as well as 
furnishing poor carcasses 
for the market. Also 
there are the droves which 
have been so reduced in 
scale that the pigs do not 
have frame enough to 
make economical gains. 

A boar to be a good get- 
ter of pigs must possess 





and handled right, it is an exceedingly small per- 
centage that are non breeders 

It is advisable to get a boar from a good-sized 
litter of pigs weaned. Like begets like, and it is to 
be expected that the boar will transmit the qualities of his 
dam to his gilts. A good-sized litter of seven, eight or more pigs 
weaned means that the dam was a good milker and possessed 
good teats. It is a pretty good plan to avoid boars from litters 
of two or three. 

The inverted or button type of teat is quite common in sows, 
more so with some breeds than others, and it is quite gener: ally 
agreed ay on by swine men that a boar coming from a sow with 
inverted, teats, or possessing that type of teat himself, is quite 
likely to transmit this fault to his gilts. Some breeders will not 
select a boar that does not himself show two rows of good teats. 
We know dairymen place much emphasis upon the rudimentary 





masculinity, a quality 
which is shown in the 
ruggedness of his confor- 
mation and in the face 
and head. The face should be rather long but wide enough 
between the eyes so that he does not appear weak. This type 
of a head is usually associated with a similar type on the pigs 
which means easier farrowing, whereas the short, blocky head 
predisposes trouble at farrowing. A large, bright eye is also in- 
dicative of strength and strong reproductive ability. 

The body must be well made, that is, possessing plenty of 
length, depth and width so as to make a well balanced hog. The 
back should be slightly arched, and the width of back and body 
uniform. It is very advisable to discriminate against the heavy 
shouldered boar, with a tendency to be shieldy and wrinkled on 
the sides. The boar should also have a (Continued on page 69 
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For farm home comfort and convenience 
as well as for safe, durable farm buildings 


SHEET STEEL 


| provides complete and thoroughly satisfactory service. 





Of all the modern conveniences there is no one thing that 
can add so much to the farm home, or save so much in 
household labor, as an ample supply of running water in 
the house. 

For water-supply tanks farmers almost everywhere have 
found that Sheet Steel is the most satisfactory and eventu- 
ally most économical material. 

A well-built steel tank constructed of reasonably thick 
gauge galvanized steel and kept painted will give a life- 





Garages built of Sheet Steel secure, . . 
tho-euisting, of Sheet Ste ond semen. time of service. 
aa You have seen how the automobile manufacturer utilizes 


Sheet Steel with beautiful finishes for forming strong, safe 
automobile bodies, but do you realize that Sheet Steel 
finished in white enamel makes a beautiful wall paneling 
for kitchens—a wall that can always be kept clean, shining 
and sanitary by simply wiping it off with a damp cloth? 

And such kitchen walls are exceedingly economical to 
install. 

Warm-air furnaces as now installed under the new 
Standard Code are ideal for the farm home. They pro- 

an : vide heat which contains a sufficient. supply of moisture 

Corn cribs and grain bins of Sheet Steel to be most healthful and to prevent the drying out and 

Meee oy or teers Mihee vem loosening of joints in furniture. They very greatly cut 

down fuel consumption and cost. And they can generally 

be installed at much less cost than any other type of 
efficient heating plant. 

In all these and many other ways Sheet Steel provides for the farm- 
er’s home the same kind of effective service that he has found in it for 
roofing and siding barns and other farm buildings. 

You will be interested in our booklet “The Service of Sheet Steel to 
the Farmer.”’ Ask for a copy. 


SHEET STEEL. 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE ’ 














Roofs of Sheet Steel, properly grounded, 


rovid itive tect f light- 
moms PO ning damage. PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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GILL MAKES LAMB FEEDING PAY 


AN NV i There is an all-too-common stateme: 
oing the rounds as regards the game 
arming, that statement being that the: 
is no money in it except as the price 
land raises. Jimmy Gill of Burt count 
Nebraska, is a livewire argument to t! 

contrary. Despite the stressful times fo 

lowing the war when farm profits we: 

regarded as almost impossible, Gill + 

right on paying for a 240-acre farm | 

cot a pacer and improving the one «: 
=i he resides. In the solution of how 
he accomplished this, lamb feeding played 

a big part. He told us about it in a recen' 

Visit. 

Born on a Burt county farm, Jimm) 
Gill literally grew up to regard livestock 
indispensable in a Bes program. Th 
soil of the county is exceptionally fertile 
but his father had always believed that 
this gave no one the right to keep drawing 
on the fertility without putting some 


uy 


=< 


| 1 


Now's when you want health in the barne back, and so livestock and legumes wer 
: : two essentials in his farm operations 

. fod geo appete on edge, Jimmy Gill is not very old as yet, but 

wee, aves idneys active. Then he has been feeding lambs for twenty-one 

they will convert your crops, the products years. He bought the farm on which he 


’ 1s resides and paid for it, as well as putting 
of your summer's toil, into beef, pork, mut- up all the buildings. Then he reached out 


ton, milk and butter at a profit. and bought a farm of 240 acres across the 
road and his banker told me that each 
a year he is making a good payment on it. 

At the time of our visit, he said nothing 

r OoOnic about hard times, never uttered a word 


about poor prices or stressed the need of 


: : farm legislation. He is so busy with his 
supplies Rey" animal need. 4 farm and livestock that he has no time to 
It contains tonics to whet the appetite. dwell on such things. 


Gill is a modest fellow, saying little 


It contains laxatives to regulate the “ites deine pumps bie ter every 
th 





bowels. statement, but some of the neighbors told 
, . . . me that he made money every year and 
it contains diuretics to help the kidneys that some years it was not uncommon for 
excrete waste materials during the stress of him to realize $4 a bushel for his corn, 
PRICES : marketed in the form of fat lambs. From 
25 lb. Pail $2.25 heavy easing: P 2,000 to 3,000 head of lambs are fed each 
It contains vermifuges to expel the worms. year. Shelled corn, alfalfa hay and linseed 
1001b.Drum 8.00 é 
It tai inerals, Calci Coshenehes oilmeal are the main feeds used. In the 
1000 Ibs. 75.00 contains maner ace aE case of the lighter lambs, Gill uses the 
2000 Ibs. 140.00] and Calcium Phosphate, so essential to bone, oilmeal straight thru the feeding period. 


With the heavier lambs, it is given only 
toward the latter part of the feeding 
To every 100 pounds of feed you feed period. Oilmeal has been found a worth- 


for flesh and milk, mix just 2 pounds Dr. while investment, putting on a good 


. . finish. 
Hess Stock Tonic for health and thrift. Altho he has probably fed between 
Ie keeps every animal fit. raised any sheep. All are purchased on 


40,000 and 50,000 lambs, Gill has never 
REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does the market and during the years of 
not end uniil you are satisfied that Gule howtenn 4 is a profitable one. Other- experience, he has found that knowing 


wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back. ween ts bay oe oe fa — 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio tant as feeding the lambs when it comes 


to making profits. Western lambs are the 
kind fed 


Dr. Hess Dip ana Disinfectant | |inge ane 
Hc 5 (exes | Giverc quenscn asks or Gi n reply he saic 


Be strict as to regular time of feeding 
each day. Good care is absolutely neces- 
DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Except Far West, | muscle and tissue building. 
Canada and Far 
South 














sary. Another thing to remember is to 
give plenty of water to the lambs—good, 
clean water.” 

Sweet clover early claimed Gill’s at- 
tention and he was one of the first men to 








Hock or Bursitis Keep its coat glossy start growing it in his county. For eleven 
and prevent infection. years he has used sweet clover as a pas- 

FOR Every Drug Store and Pet ture crop. Cattle are pastured on the 
BSORBINE Shop sells GLOVER’S sweet clover thruout the season. Both 

A atG.U IMPERIAL DOG MEDI- the white and the yellow blossomed varie- 
ae : CINES. There is one for every dog ties of sweet clover have been grown, and 

will reduce them and leave no blemishes affection. Our FREE book will cell not much difference has been observed 
Stops lameness promptly. Does net blister “you many things you should know about as regards their comparative vs alues for 


or remove the hair, anc horsecan be worked. yout dog. Write for it. Address Dept.EG7. asture purposes. The yellow blossomed 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Filth Ave.. N. Y. atiekt o~ a finer stem and grows less 


W. F. Young, INC., 295 Lyman St. Springfield, Mase. rank. Sweet clover hay of the first year’s 
a O Y, ER ~~ cutting is fed to sheep and they like it. 
BULL Md ® ; About seventy acres of : alfalfa are grown 








HOW TC aR el) IMPERIAL MEDICINES annually, three crops being cut each year. 


Gill is parti al to the second crop for sheep 
tive booklet, invaluable in the care and Besides sheep, cattle and hogs 


tive booklet, invaluable in the care and feeding. 
breeding of Canaries—also the proper RAISE GUINEA PI PIGS are always fed on this farm. One or the 





























ode —- ah, ta. Send aot — We eee Lt eS ; Big other of these three lines of livestock feed- 
monkeys, goldfish, e. pn 

ao. Gase Here Soa Ped letter tack positry orveptlen, Fer- ing are profitable each year, and sometimes 
Singing “snaries. 8s 00. BARTEL’S ticulars apd booklet pow tore all three. H. H. B., Nebr, 

Dept. **B’’_45 Cortlandt Street, New York, DISTRIBUTING CO., -); Grand Ave. Kansas City, na 








KEEPS FALL PIGS GROWING 


“To make fall pigs weigh 240 pounds at 
six months of age requires plenty of good 
feed,” says H. E. Clark of Wyandot 
county, Ohio. This successful feeder puts 
his main dependence upon a liberal 
ration of oats and barley which are 
mixed and ground. While the weather is 
warm, he soaks the ground grain. Then 
is winter comes he feeds it in a self- 
feeder. 

In addition to the grain, he feeds rather 
generously of tankage. Sometimes he has 
ilfalfa on hand. In this case he places 
t before the pigs in rather liberal quan- 
tities. The pigs take to the alfalfa and 
eat cssidintabte quantities of it. This 
reduces the amount of tankage needed and 
thus cuts down the expense of feeding. 
Then, too, he thinks that the alfalfa helps 
to replace the green feed which the pigs 
received earlier in the season and thus 
they are kept in better condition of 
thrift. 

After four months on the ground oats 
ind barley, he changes to corn. From then 
intil the pigs are ready for market, he 
feeds nothing but corn and tankage, 
inless it be alfalfa. He feeds all the pigs 
vill eat, it being his theory that a healthy 
young hog will gain more economically 
f it is fed liberally and if its gains are 
made more rapidly. 

“Plenty of good water is just as neces- 
sary as is plenty of feed. I wouldn’t 
feed hogs if I couldn’t give them all the 
fresh water they want.”’ 

He has piped water into the hoghouse 
und has padded a water barrel so that it 
will not freeze. Thus his hogs are able to 
get a drink whenever they want it. re- 
gardless of what the weather is outside. 

Clark’s hogs stay pretty much on the 
inside after the dead of winter comes. 
He says that hogs need clean, dry quar- 
ters which are well ventilated and that it 
is essential to guard against foul and 
dirty quarters. His winter shelter is a 
rather ordinary sort of a frame structure, 
but by keeping in mind the conditions he 
wishes to provide for his hogs, he is able 
to use it quite satisfactorily. 

Clark makes money off his hogs. He 
says that it does not require a great deal 
f feed during the six months period to 
bring them up to the 240-pound weight. 
While he does not have any definite record 
as to the amount of feed required, he is of 
the opinion that his system of liberal feed- 
ng from the start and thru the entire 
period enables him to make the gains for 
less than could be accomplished by any 
ther method.—H. E. M.., Ind. 


A HOG HURDLE 


L. C. Meinke of Clinton county, Iowa, 
finds a hurdle one of the handiest pieces of 
equipment about his hoglots. Raising the 
pigs from 20 to 30 sows requires consider- 
ible moving at certain times. 

Meinke prefers a light hurdle so it’ can 
be handled easily and quickly.'! A hurdle 
held in front of a hog presents more of a 
barrier to it than a pair of waving arms 
and it does away with excitement on the 
part of the hog. Since Meinke ships a 
number of hogs by express, there are usu- 
ally a few crates around which he keeps 
knocked down until ready for use. Fre- 
quently he uses a side of one of these. His 
best hurdle is two feet high and four feet 
long made from strips of lumber one-half 
inch thick and two inches wide. (Three- 
inch pieces will do just as well.) These are 
spaced an inch apart but the top piece has 
a wider spacing to allow for holding the 
hurdle. Two cross-pieces are nailed to 
these strips with sixpenny nails, six inches 
from each end. These cross-pieces should 
be from 1x2-inch lumber. 

The hurdle takes only a short while 
to make and scrap lumber can usually be 
found from which to make it. The time 
saved and convenience of having it will 
soon make up for the trouble of making it. 
—A. M. W., Iowa. 
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needs truck tires 


Cushioning isn’t the only thing you 
have to consider in buying tires for your 
truck. 


A big pneumatic may be called a truck 
tire and yet be only an over-grown pas- 
senger car tire. If it is, it isn’t going to 
give you service. 


To stand up in truck service, especially 
under the all-around service a farm truck 
is called upon to give, something more 
than a passenger car tire is needed. 


It was to meet the demand for a de- 
pendable pneumatic truck tire that 
Kelly-Springfield designed and built the 
Kelly Heavy Duty Cord. Heavier and 
sturdier than the passenger car tire, with 
more plies of cord fabric and an extra 
thick, tough, rugged tread, the Heavy 
Duty Cord is a real truck tire that is 
giving truck owners the sort of long, un- 
interrupted mileage they have learned to 
expect from all Kelly products. 


KELL Y-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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RADIO- BATTERIES 

















The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin 
ht and in the insert is the radio equipment carried. 
urgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and *C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

_ Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


— . 


Niagara Falis and Winnipeg 
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STARTING WITH PUREBRED HOGS 
‘| AM taking advantage of the present 
opportunity to start in the purebred 
business,” said D. R. Smith, Senecacounty, 
| Ohio. Smith is a young man who has been 
| interested in purebred stock but who did 
not feel justified in paying the high prices 
that prevailed a few years ago. He has been 
a good feeder of market hogs. He has 
studied types and pedigrees.. He knows 
the strains andthe families of his favorite 
| breed. The past five years have’ shown 
|him which have been founded on real 
| merit and which have thereby been able 
| to endure the test of producing only for 
the stockyards market. 
| Now that purebred hogs are compara- 
| tively low in price, he has decided that 
|the time has come to make his start. 





“11 | Accordingly, he has set about to find indi- 


viduals that meet his requirements. Much 
to his satisfaction he has found that he 
lean buy some of the very best of the 
breed for a very small proportion of what 
merit 








animals equal in pedigree and 
‘would have cost him several years 
ago. 

He is paying particular attention to 


| getting strong and healthy stock and to 
| securing animals from large litters. It is 
| his opinion that, in the future, buyers will 
be more discriminating than ever before. 
For that reason he is accepting none ex- 
|cept animals that meet his most critical 
| judgment. It is his opinion that size, 
| growthiness and quick maturity are to 
be employed strongly in hog production 
|in the future. For that reason he is keep- 
ing these qualities well in mind as he se- 
lects his foundation stock. 

Having secured animals that, as nearly 
as possible, fulfill his requirements, he is 
feeding to develop those qualities. It is 
his belief that the buying public will de- 
mand a well-developed hog. The prices for 
purebred stock is not likely to soar to the 
heights of the past decade, hence he plans 
'to feed largely of home-grown crops.— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


MARKETS PIGS AT EARLY AGE 

His spring pigs weighed 194 pounds 
when sent to market at five and one-half 
months of age. Elmer F. Schwartz of 
Wood county, Ohio, accomplishes this or 
makes a similar record with two crops of 
pigs each year, consisting of about 100 
pigs each spring and fall. 

His pigs are farrowed from sows that 
are from litters that are quick growers. 
The dams are well fed before farrowing 
and afterward while the pigs are nursing. 
This is done in order to give the pigs a good 
start. He begins to feed slop to them by 
| the time they are three weeks old. When 
they are from four to six weeks, they are 
|eating mixed ground grain from a self- 
feeder to which they have access at all 
| times. In another week or two after they 
have started eating grain, they begin to 
eat tankage which is kept in another com- 
partment at the same self-feeder. Always, 
until marketing time, they have access to 
the mixed grain and tankage in the feeder. 

Weaning from the mothers is accom- 
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plished when the pigs are about six wee 

of age. Elmer says, “I don’t wean t! 
pigs, | wean the mothers.”” To do this | 
makes sure that there is an extra good |. 
of forage ready for the pigs. Then he pu 
the dams in a dry lot and feeds them o 
dry grain. After a period of twenty-fo. 
hours, he turns them back with the pig 
so that the hungry youngsters will cle 

out their mothers’ udders well. Th 
breaks the pigs gradually from nursing a: 
avoids possible udder trouble. 

After weaning, the ground grain mi 
ture and the tankage in the feeder a 
continued. This, together with ear cor 
constitutes the grain ration. Wit 
plenty of good pasture, for which Elm: 
prefers alfalfa or first year sweet clove: 
this method accomplishes the result 
making hogs of the pigs at five and a ha! 
months.—H. E. M., Ind. 


RAISES BABY BEEVES 

Raising baby beeves has proved profit 
able for many farmers. B. E. Stale 
Greene county, Missouri, has found 
especially profitable. In 1911 he bought 
five purebred Angus cows and the firs‘ 
crop of calves, which he sold when they 
were about a year old, paid for the cows 
and left enough over to pay the feed bill 
He wanted some kind of livestock to hel; 
keep up the fertility of the farm, and this 
convinced him that he wanted Angus 
cattle. He bought a few more cows 
and retained the best heifers until 
in a few years he had the breeding 
herd up to twenty cows. Since, he 
has kept from twenty to twenty-five 
cows, selling the calves when a year old 
or older. 

In 1924 he sold thirty head of calves of 
his own raising. Off the grass without 
having been fed any grain, they brought 
$50 a head—pretty good pay for the keep 
of a cow a year and for the grass and silage 
consumed by the calf. With corn selling 
for a dollar a bushel on the farm last 
fall, he preferred to sell off the grass 
rather than finish the calves. 

The present herd of thirty cows is 
headed by a bull he purchased at the 1922 
American Royal stock show from the 
Fullerton Angus herd of Oklahoma. This 
bull was shown there and stood third in 
the junior calf class and headed the first 
prize calf herd. He has sired some extra 

ood calves and Staley considers the $200 
he paid for him well spent—it takes a good 
sire to raise good baby beef, he says. And 
it takes economical, year round care of the 
herd to make it profitable, too. 

“There has been a lot of talk lately 
about farmers not being able to make 
money with beef cattle,” said Staley 
recently. “I believe that depends a lot 
on how you go about it. A cow cannot be 
kept a year for a calf if she must be fed 
on high-priced grain all winter. On the 
other hand, she must be well maintained 
or she cannot raise a good calf. I winter 
my cows on silage and cornstalk fields or 
hay. In summer they pasture on blue- 
grass. By having them calve in early 
spring, they suckle well on the pasture 
and in autumn the calves are taken off and 
either sold or put on feed. This makes it 
more economical to keep the cows thru 
the winter than if the calves were running 
with them—a big item in profitable beef 
production.” —C, F., Mo, 


A bunch of good ones on the Schwartz farm 
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Quality— 


the biggest factor in economy 


Fine quality built into an automobile 
makes it run well, wear well and look well 
for a long time. It keeps satisfaction high 
and operating costs low ~ When you can 
get fine quality at a low purchase price 
you have gained the highest degree of 
economy in the ownership of anautomobile 
=~ Because Chevrolet represents the highest 
type of quality car at low cost it has been 
the choice of over two million people. 


: CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Touring . $525 Division of General Motors Corporation 


Roadster - 525 
Coupe - 675 
Sedan + 775 
Sa 425 
Treck Chassis 55O 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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F You, Too, Can Have 
Money in Bank 
$5,000 Home 


2 Cars— 


Listen man: Do you want money? 
Do you want independence? Do 
you want a sure trade that pays 
$50 a week up? Do you want to 
travel and see the world? How 
would you like a good driving job? 
Or a place in arepair shop? Or your 
own service, tireorbattery station? 


Big Special Offer 


Never Before Have I Made Such an Amazing offer. 
I now make it possible for you _ to come to t 
Million Dollar Sweeney School Right Now. 


if you are mechanically inclined 
—if you are willing to work and make a little 
sacrifice for a few weeks you can ABSOLUTELY 
PROMISE YOURSELF to make your dream 
come true. You don't need experience; Ph don't 
need education. I train you in REAL SHOPS— 
with tools, not books. Here's a million dollar in- 
vestment to back my GUARANTEE. Over sixty 
thousand men in all parts of the country will tell 
you what I say is true. Over 20,000 of my men 
are in business for themselves. There's only one 
Sweeney School—it’s at Kansas City, Mo 

Here's a letter that shows what you can do 
$10,000 CASH says it is true and genuine. Why 
man—I can show you 500 or a thousand letters 
just as good. YOU may not have to go broke to 
pay for your training. But even if you do, what's 
the odds? See how well it paid Hawkins to go broke 








Dear E. J. 
All I can sy ie fI was broke when I left Kanese City 
—had only 25 cents over my ticket to Meridan; came here— 


my own car, and wife has here—sedan. Owe no one, have & 
geod stock on hand and money in the bank. I can honestly 
eay—it was Sweeney's wonderful training that did it. Before 
I went to Sweeney's I worked in a dry goods store ae clerk— 
drawing one of top salaries, $22.50 a week. Now the ex- 
yenses of my three kids in boarding school are more than the 
22.50 week I used to make. 

I am still with you in the air at night—neine an eight tube 
set, Western Electric amplifier. A. J. Hawkins, “Hestien, 


MEN WANTED! 


If you are just a day dreamer you will read this 
ad and forget to answer it. If you are that kind 
you will NEVER SUCCEED AT ANYTHING. 
But if you have JUST ENOUGH determination 
to better yourself send a teard and do it now I 
will make you a SURPRISING OFFER for a Life 
payor Ay a Free Radio Course. This 
offer may be the turning point in your life. I dare 
you to investigate. 

There's money in the auto business, Over 15 mil- 
lion cars running. Hundreds of thousands of 
tractors. Thousands of battery stations, garages, 
repair shops, tire shops. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of easy driving jobs on taxicabs, trucks, de- 
livery wagons, chauffeurs to wealthy private 
families. Millions upon millions of dollars spent 
every month upon transportation. AND THE 
TRAINED MECHANIC is the boy who holds 
the key to the whole situation. 


Get This FREE Book 


Just send me your name and I will send you a 
64-page big illustrated book. I have put into this 
fascinating book a lifetime of mechanical experi- 
ence. It is full of real pictures—shows how me- 
chanics do all kinds of expert jobs. Lists the 
opportunities in the business. Tells just what to 
do—where to go—to make good. Explains step 
by step how to learn to be a skilled mechanic 
Answers every question. Many a mother and 
father reading this book have been inspired to make 
sacrifices and help their sons out. Tells all about 
the world famous Sweeney System—adopted by U 
GOVT. during the war to intensively train soldier 
motor mechanics.Shows how, easy it will befor you 
to FIT YOURSELF for a real job, independence 
and prosperity. I will send this to you free—no 
cost, no obligation. Write for it today. No colored 
students accepted. Answer this NOW. Remember 
I am Making the most amazing offer in the 
history of this school 


VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make tnqutes 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. e remed prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prep d by local 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 

consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 





po ines. Address all communicea- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lows. 


WORMING THE SHEEP 


[NX view of the fact that sheep harbor 
stomach, tape and nodulardisease worms 
thru the winter and infest pastures and 
feed lots with the eggs or embryo worms 
in spring, it is important, so far as pos- 
sible, to rid them of parasites before going 
into winter quarters. Nodular disease 
worms that have encysted in the wall of 
the intestines cannot be eliminated by 
medicinal treatment in autumn. The 
adult worms, free in the bowels, may be 
destroyed. 
One of the newest and most effective 
expellers of worms in sheep and lambs, 
and especially of the stomach worm, is 
nicotine sulphate, commonly called 
“Black leaf 40.” For administration to 
sheep and lambs, it is prescribed as fol- 
lows: Mix 2 teaspoonfuls of 40 percent 
nicotine sulphate with 1 quart of water. 
Of this the dose for a sheep of 1 year old 
or over is 2 to 3 ounces, and for lambs 
5 months old or over, 1 to 2 ounces. A 
3-ounce dose is a good one to begin 
with for sheep over 1 year old. Later, 
stronger doses may be given. 
Taking weight into account, the dose 
for a sheep of 100 pounds and over is 
3 ounces and for one under 100 pounds, it 
is 1 to 2 ounces. If the sheep is in strong 
condition, it may have 4 ounces of the 
solution and a strong lamb may be given 
2 ounces. The dose for a medium strong 
sheep is 3 ounces and for a medium strong 
lamb is 114 ounces. A weak sheep should 
not be given over 2 ounces or a weak 
lamb more than 1 ounce. 
Withhold feed for 20 to 24 hours before 
treatment and withhold food and drinking 
water for 5 hours after the medicine has 
been administered. Drench slowly from 
a bottle. Stand the animal on all-fours 
at the time or give the medicine by means 
of a dose syringe, or a nozzle, rubber tube 
and funnel. Unless absolutely necessary, 
do not drench pregnant ewes later than, 
216 months after being bred. Weak 
animals should be given the minimum 
doses or medium doses and another 
dose after a ten-day period has elapsed. 
These doses and methods of dosing have 
been found reliable, safe and efficient by 
Professor G. H. Lamson, Jr., of Storrs 
(Connecticut) experiment station.—A. 8. 
A., Wis. 





Scours.—Would you please advise me what is 
| best to ure? We have a calf about tvo weeks old. 
Several qays ago it started in with diarrhea and 
| pening quite a lot of blood. Would be pleased 
with any information. The calf is still nursing the 
cow.—J. A. H., N. D. 

Blood in the feces indicates serious disease of the 
intestines and the attack may quickly prove fatal. 
The presence of blood may indliente a malignant 
disease such as anthrax (charbon) or hemorrhagic 
septicemia for which there is no remedy, but 
which may be vaccinated against with a fair de- 
gree of success. Those diseases, however, usually 
| attack well-grown or adult cattle rather than the 
calves. Treatment ‘of scours, apart from the 
disease mentioned, consists in giving a full dose of 
eastor oil in milk and following that, every three, 
four or six hours, according to severity of attack, 
| giving one-half to one teaspoonful or more of a 
| mixture of one part of salol and two parts of 
| bismuth subnitrate. Also give the calf raw eggs 














| freely in boiled milk, 
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Rickets.—I have some young pigs about three 
months old, that have a swelling at the hind 
joints. Some of them seem to have small boils an. 
also wind boils in the joints, and some below th: 
joints. They are fed oats, speltz, and green oats 
and alfalfa pasture. Could you tell me the caus: 
of this and remedy?—A. E. C., 8. D. 

_ Infection of the navel at birth sometimes causes 
oint-ill, indicated by swelling, eness and 
ormation of pus in the affected joints and there is 
no certain remedy. As the pigs are three months 
old, however, we think it more likely that they 
have rickets. Paint the swellings with tincture of 
iodine twice a week, or once a week apply pine tar 
Give each ig a teaspoonful of codliver oil twice 
daily and add lime water freely to the milk. Also 
allow access to salt, lime and wood ashes 
or steamed bonemeal. Change feed to middlings, 

und corn or barley, and tankage or oilmeal, 
rom a self-feeder. 

Whites—I have a seven-year-old cow that 
freshened in March and gave birth to twins, a 
male and female. The afterbirth came within two 
hours after the calves. She is troubled with a cream 
colored discharge from the vagina which followed 
a bloody discharge. She was in the best of con- 
dition when freshening. What is the cause of this 
trouble and when shall I be able to breed the cow 
again?—W. H., N. Dak. 

This condition is known as whites or leucorrhea 
and is due to an infection that gained access when 
she freshened. There is little you can do except 
use a good tonic and trust that she will overcome 
the infection. It is no use to b her until this 
discharge stops. Would suggest one tablespoonfu! 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the feed night and 
morning. Better have a veterinarian who is up 
on breeding diseases examine her. 

Abscess.—We have two four-month-old gilts 
that were vaccinated for cholera about two months 
ago. Just this week each one has developed an 
abscess on its throat. Shall we lance them or not? 
How shall we treat them? What do you think of 
eating this meat this winter? Had intended to 
fatten one for home use.—C. H. R., Okla. 

If you are certain that pus is present it should be 
liberated by lancing, after swabbing the swelling 
with tincture of iodine. If you are not certain that 
pus is there better simply apply tincture of iodine 
twice a week and use the knife later, if required. 
If pus is not present the swellings so treated may 
in time disappear. The gilt may be fitted for 
slaughter, and the meat used after the swellings 
have subsided. 





STRINGHALT AND CRAMPINESS 


Practically every horseman has seen 
and recognizes stringhalt, its symptoms 
being pronounced. The affected horse 
jerks up a hind legat each step and sets it 
down as hard. In a few instances both 
hind legs are similarly affected and I have 
seen the condition in a fore leg, but that is 
comparatively rare. 

The disease may be brought on sudden- 
ly by a wrench, a hard aa or a sprain, 
but it often comes on slowly, becomes 
aggravated and is then permanent. I 
have never known it to disappear spon- 
taneously. It indicates a derangement 
of the nerves and muscles of the hind leg. 

It is much more difficult to recognize 
so-called “crampiness,’’ which correctly is 
termed chorea or St. Vitus’ dance. Man 
have never seen a case and some veteri- 
narians even contend that there is no such 
disease in the horse. To the writer, how- 
ever, it is very familiar, as he has seen it 
in many an imported stallion that pos- 
sibly was rejected on that account abroad. 

The affected horse is extremely tall, 
narrow and of a aervous temperament. 
He is called a “shiverer” by the expert 
horseman, for the reason that muscles 
of the flank quiver involuntarily when the 
horse is made to back out of his stall and 
at the same time the tail elevates and 
quivers and a hind leg may be jerked up 
spasmodically a few times. The symp- 
toms disappear when the horse is trotted, 
but the jerking up of a leg sometimes is 
noticeable when the animal turns quickly, 
or when the handis placed on the hoofhead. 

As a tendency to the disease is con- 
sidered hereditary, it is wise to reject 
affected stallions or mares for breeding. 
There is no remedy. Often the condition 
becomes aggravated as the horse s. 

Stringhalt, on the contrary, is curable in 
a good percentage of cases by the opera- 
tion of peroneal tenotomy. That can be 
done by any qualified surgeon. Good re- 
sults sometimes do not appear until several 
weeks after the operation. It is well worth 
having done in all aggravated cases of 


stringhalt.—A. S, A., Wis, 
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GOLD SEAL All-Rubber 


it 4-Buckle Overshoe (Monitor) 

eas hee GOLD SE/ AL | 
. 
is 


HERE is no need to examine closely the materials 


















. used in overshoes that bear the “Gold Seal” label, 
: although we always invite such inspection. This 
; label is in itself a guarantee of the very best quality 
‘ throughout and most careful workmanship. 


No better materials can be found for the purpose than 
rs) the fine Jersey cloth and pure gum rubber used in 
making “Gold Seal” overshoes. These warm, snug over- 
shoes—fleece-lined for greatest comfort—are typical of 
the high quality of all “Gold Seal” Rubber Footwear. | 
For more than 50 years the “Gold Seal” label has stood 
for quality without compromise. That is why it is a good 
guide to follow today when buying rubber footwear. 
Ask for “Gold Seal’? Overshoes, Rubbers, and Boots 


by this name—and look for the label. Most good i 
shoe stores sell this better brand of rubber footwear. | 
: 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


General Offices: 134-136 Duane St., New York 
Branch Offices: 





: 77 va 4/7 wopy V PHILADELPHIA, PA., 26 N. Fourth St. KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 Baltimore Ave. 

7 ank ot Sa ver CHICAGO, ILL.., 31 S. Franklin Se. ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 85-89 Buffalo St. PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-77 Sibley St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission St. 





OVERSHOES:- RUBBERS: BOOTS 








ANEW WAY 
m®) to make 





MONEY 


Raise 
Silver Black Foxes and 
Supply the Great Demand 





pic market stands ready 
A and waiting. High 
grade breeding foxes often 
bring from $1,500 to $4,000 
per pair. Buyers pay spot 
cash. Little competition. 
Pelts command big prices. 
Foxes are vigorous and mul- 
tiply rapidly. Small invest- 
ment needed to start. Little 
space required. This inter- 
esting, profitable business is 
easy to learn. Many farmers 
are now making a big suc- 
cess with foxes as a “‘second 
crop." 

Full Details in this Free Book 


“How to Raise Silver Black Foxes” 
ves complete information, writtes 
4 experts. Tells how to sclect, raise, 
care for, and breed high-grade animals. 
Shows you how tostart right and avoid 
mistakes. Send now for this valuable 

book. It's free. Write today to Rusch 

: Fox Breeding Estates, Inc., 769 Invest- 
ment Bidg., Washington, D.C. Ranch 





: aod Laboratories at North East, Pa, 
© rors, L. E. Rusch 


Rusch Fox 
Breeding 
Estates 
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Don’t Pay For 
4 Months 


We will send a genuine Olde Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness to you and you don’t pay us 
a cent for 4 months. Free Trial. Returnable 
at our expense if not satisfactory. You should 
know about this improved metal-to-metal 
harness construction. Metal wherever there 
is wear or strain, No old-fashioned buckles. 


Write for 
@7i, FREE Book 


Ask for free har- 
ness book giving 
free story of tan- 


ning, pictures of latest harness models and 
all pe: the real old fashioned Olde Tan leather. 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-18 


19th St, and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, IL. 














sm Clater, . AMEE 
ASHEATER 


or sparke Safe, convenient, practi- 





Yo ashes, emoke 


cal, Keeps water in stock tanks at proper temper~ 
ature in sero weather for or sc per hour. Ninth 
euccessful year. , Will last a life time. Write to- 


mplete information rices, and letters 
from satisfied users of the Clover Peal Tank Heater. 


Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta., No.901,Cedar Rapids, la. 


PATENTS My fee in installments. Send Sketch 
TS 





for free personal advice Frank T. 


Fuller, Phillips Bidg. , Washiagtos, D. C, 





beers of the poisonous milk. 


WEANING THE FOAL 
WEAN the foal, once and for all. That 


is the sanest advice I can give on the 
subject, and it is a true maxim as regards 
nursing pigs. I have seen much trouble 
| from gradually ‘tapering off’’ the nur&Sing 
| process and when pigs are allowed to get 
at their dam a few days after they have 
weaned, fatal effects may follow 
But the 
sudden weaning of a foal is wrong if the 
animal has not been gradually 
accustomed to consuming a mixture of 
crushed or whole oats and wheat bran. 
I believe in letting the foal lick such 
feed from the very earliest time it cares 





been 


young 





| to do so, the amount of concentrate. being 


gradually increased as the dam’s milk 
begins to lessen in quantity. This keeps 
the foal from losing its milk flesh and as 
grass and hay are also taken, milk at 
length may be done without and the 
loss cause scarcely any appreciable check 
or shrink in flesh. At the time the foal is 
being accustomed to eat grain and bran, 
the rich feed of the dam should also be 
gradually lessened so that milk secretion 
will be discouraged. That is the more 
necessary when the mare has to work hard 
every day; for increasing adjunct feed for 
the foal and checking the milk secretion 
strengthens the foal, enables it to depend 
upon such feed and so take less milk. 

Checking the milk secretion corre- 
spondingly strengthens the mare. As the 
two processes are conducted side by side, 
so to speak, the weaning process is a 
gradual or automatic accomplishment and 
yust as soon as the foal can get along 
without the mare’s milk, weaning may 
be done at once and the mare given more 
feed as soon as her milk secretion has 
been wholly dried off. 

If the mare is a persistent milker, she 
will have to be kept off grass and given 
dry roughage and little concentrate. At 
the same time some of the milk will have 
to be stripped out, at lengthening periods, 
until it is seen to be safe to stop milking. 
Rubbing into the udder twice daily a mix- 
ture of one part of fluid extract of bella- 
donna leaves and seven parts of camphor- 





ated oil or compound soap liniment will 
be found helpful in checking milk secre- 
tion.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


SELF-FEEDER SAVES LABOR 

John H. Schmitz of Shelby county, 
Iowa, uses a large self-feeder in his steer 
feeding. This feeder holds 500 bushels of 
shelled corn. He is rated as one of the 
successful feeders of his county and, ac- 
cording to his opinion, the self-feeder must 
be given a large measure of credit for his 
success. 

His feeder is filled at the time he shells 
corn or on days when his fields are muddy 
or at odd times. By using only one side 
for feeding purposes, he is always able to 
drive up to the other side with a load. He 
can fill the feeder without opening a gate 
or driving into the feed yard. 

Since Sch.oitz began to use the feeder, 
he has not had a case of founder and it is 
very seldom that any animals in the bunch 
are off feed. His steers eat from the feeder 
whenever they are hungry. Of course, he 
breaks them gradually to the grain feed- 
ing. His plan is to give a light feed of grain 
in open bunks, gradually increasing this 
until the steers are eating a full feed at the 
end of thirty or forty days. 

The feeding space in connection with 
this feeder is enclosed. A tight roof ex- 
tends sixteen feet to the eastward and 
there is a good board wall reaching almost 
to the ground on that side. On the north 
there is a good tight wall. Thus, only the 
south side is open. The steers can remain 
in this shed and eat with a high degree of 





comfort regardless of weather conditions 
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outside. This covered portion is floored 
with old railway ties and twelve-inch log: 
hewn down to make a smooth surfac« 
This makes a durable and safe floor. 

He continues to use the feed bunks 
utting corn into them twice each day 
fowever, not much feed is required fo: 
this purpose, it being e*ten principally 
by the more timid kind of steers that wil! 
not go near the self-feeder when a grou; 
of the other steers are eating. 

An unusual feature is the shaker whic] 
extends the full length of the feeder. It is 
rounded where its weight hangs on the end 
of the feeder walls. Thru the ends that 
project outside he has bored holes int: 
which a small iron bar can be inserted fo 
shaking. This shaker, Schmitz says, en- 














Schmitz feeder saves time and labor 


ables him to feed ear corn very satisfac- 
torily whenever he deems it advisable to 
do so. Schmitz says that he does not 
know the cost of this feeder. He says, 
however, “It is worth all it cost. I would 
not feed without it.”—H. E. M., Ind. 


HE PRODUCES MORE PIGS 

By using a little judgment in the selec- 
tion and care of breeding stock, H. L. 
Hawkins of my locality is now getting 
more pigs from six sows than he formerly 
got from ten. This not only saves time 
and labor, but it enables him to raise 
better litters with less expense. 

“Up until 1920 I kept a sow only long 
enough to farrow one litter and bought 
up gilts wherever I could get them,” 
Hawkins told me recently. ‘“The number 
of pigs in these litters ranged from two to 
four. To get more pigs, I supposed it was 
necessary to buy more sows. Feed and 
handling expenses cut the profits seriously 
at times but I was following the practice of 
my neighbors who considered hog raising 
a matter of luck. 

“During this time I observed that the 
gilts producing the greatest number of 
pigs were usually taken from large litters. 
Remembering this point, I began to select 
sows from litters of five or more and males 
in the same manner. The next year these 
sows farrowed from four to eight pigs to 
a litter. 

“IT decided to keep the same breeding 
stock another year and made another 
culling. This time the results were better 
but after the third year, the number of 
pigs decreased, so the old stock was sold. 
But it gave me a foundation to work on 
and I have continued to follow the practice 
of selecting breeding stock only from big 
litters and keeping no sows after the third 
rear. I have tried three different types of 

ogs with the same results. I never have 
the percentage of runts and poorly devel- 
ape ates which some raisers claim to get 
in large litters. I keep the sows in an open 
pasture and supply oats, tankage or mid- 
dlings and milk. But very little corn is 
fed. Bran is given liberally after farrow- 
ing time.” —F. R. C., Ohio. 





Carbohydrates and fats are heat 
producers and the term “therm” is a con- 
venient combination of the two. 


At the Wisconsin experiment station 
442 pounds of potatoes replaced 100 
pounds of ground corn. Limited quanti- 
ties sliced and mixed with dry feed will not 
cause scours. Cooking increases the value 


one-third 
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_ THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 








Wherever there are automobiles, Exide is 
part of the language. The word is as well 
known in England and Canada as it is in 
the United States. There are Exide Dealers 
throughout Europe and South America, and 
in Australia, India and South Africa. 





| Everywhere Exide is recognized as the 
long-life battery and therefore as the eco- 
nomical battery. You will find the right- 





FIRST AND MOST sized battery for your car at the nearest Exide 
Exide w he pioneer b h : . 
cldehdliatin acumen corte mae Dealer’s. You can also get Exide Radio Bat- 
(SEE Se pes Ce aay teries at Exide Dealers and at radio dealers. 


manufacturers’ hands equipped with the 
product of the Exide plant than with any 


omen Samay. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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This signal tells you when 
there's mail in the box 


A Look '7 


INSTEAD OF 


AWalk | 


ere 
es 





It’s the connecting link between your 
mail box and your home — plainly 
shows that there is mail waiting for 
you, or that your box is empty. 

This signal is not a make-shift affair, 
but a strong, practical device—made 
of steel, rendered rust-proof by the 
well-known Parker Process— e:.ameled 
a lustrous black, with the Signal disc 
a brilliant red. 

Price includes the necessary screws 
and nuts for attaching Signal to your 
mail box. The illustration shows 
how simply it is put on. 


In action, the Signal is positive—no 


RUSSELL MFG. CO., ~ 


NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW i 
3 
Russell Mfg. Co., _ 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; x 
we 
Gentlene is 
Find enclosed One Dolla Please ig 
forward to me, postpaid, one Russell is 
Rural Mail Signal ie 
ee | 
; 
i 

with peneil, ink 


Postoffi ce 


R.F.D ——um—us State ieeenih 


j 
33 









You see from the house when mail has 
come—save neediess trips with the 


Russell Rural Mail Signal 


etapa EET Ne ati 





Solid steel for 
lifetime service 


Your Mail 
Has Arrived 


————— 


: a Only $1 
2 Postpaid 


movement of the signal arm is pos- 
sible except through proper move- 
ment of the operating lever. 


The Assistant Postmaster General, in 
charge of the Rural Mail Division, has 
approved thisSignal. We guarantee 
satisfaction or money refunded with- 
out question. 


Isn't it worth more than a dollar to 
avoid many unnecessary trips, often in 
stormy weather? Carefully fill out the 
handy coupon, enclose with a dollar 
bill, and we'll send your Signal post- 

id by return mail—direct to the 
- where it is needed. 


Reliable Agent Wanted 

















Makevr= Grow Faster 
on Less Feed 


Thousands of farmers have saved 
up to one-half their feed and KEPT 
THEIR STOCK HEALTHY by using the 


HEESEN FEED COOKER 


100,000 in use. Handiest article on the 
farm. Cook Feed Also Better For Poultry 
and other stock. 


SAVES 50% of 
FEED 


L. T. Doolittle writes: 

“As a breeder of registered 
swine for years, my experi- 
ence has been that I can 
save nearly 50% of feed by 
cooking it,” 

Cooker also handy for heating 
water, rendering lard, scalding 
hogs, boiling sap. etc. 

WRITE TODAY. Make more 
money this winter. Let us send 
you particulars and prices. 


HEESEN BROS. CO. 
DEPT. i9 
Tecumseh, Michigan 


























Re an expert wrestier. Learn at home by mail 
Wonder! u! :essons prepared by w« 







Jon "t delay. Be strong, healthy. Handle 
bigmen with cone, Writet wc free book. Biate ec. 


Farmer 


Good to the last drop Pee | 
ORIGINAL MILK SUBSTITUTE 
RAISES FINEST OF CALVES 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO, 232t. 4 us 











Best fo" 30 Year's 
for Distemper, Pink-Eye, 
influenza, Laryngitis, 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, 
C Coughs or Colds. 


for Horses, 
Mules & Dogs, 
Sponn MEDICALCo. 


GOSHEN. INO. 





DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 




















MULES RETURN PROFIT 


To keep up the work stock on his fan 
|} and to secure a nice income on the sid 
John H. Utendorf, Putnam county, Ohi 
plans to get of mules each yea 


He keeps a g pair of mares for t} 
purpose. In case one of the mares fai 
to produce a foal, he buys a young mule a 
the first opportunity. 

Utendorf is a very thrifty farmer. H 
works the mares thruout the year, givin; 
them the lighter tasks just prior to foaling 
and for a few weeks afterward. The youn 
mules are fed rather liberally, eating oat 
in the barn at a few weeks of age. Durin; 
the winter they have oats and clover ha 
principally. The second summer they hav 
the run of a good woods pasture. T)! 
second winter they again live on oats an 
clover. 

It is Utendorf’s plan to develop th 
mules rapidly in order that they shall bh: 
ready to go to work when he breaks then 
at the age of two year:. Furthermore, 
well-developed mule is ready for marke! 
at an earlier age and brings a better pric: 
The owner insists that his two-year-old 
mules more than earn their feed after the) 
are put in harness. By the time they are 
four or five, they are sold. He has never 
found it necessary to keep his mules over 
It is his experience that there has always 
been a good market for a pair of well- 
matched, well-broken young mules. 

Utendorf savs that mules are easily 
grown and are largely free from unsound- 
ness and not likely-to develop blemishes 
They are easily broken and easily han- 
died. Anyway, the sale of young mules 
adds a nice item to his farm income and 
the use of the young mules enables him to 
get his work done cheaply and well.— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


AGRICULTURE’S SUPREME COURT 

State fairs of 1925 have produced many 
champions and grand champions. Who 
shall decide the premier? At the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition to be held 
in Chicago November 28th to December 
5th, these champions will meet in the 
season’s final struggle. Only the best will 
compete and the winners will be well 
worthy of their honors. Ten thousand 
cattle, horses, sheep and swine and 5,000 
samples of grains, small seeds and hay 
are expected to compete for $100,000 prize 
money. 

Some 1,200 champion boy and girl club 
members will also compete for national 
honors. 

Reduced rates will be granted on all 
railroads. 


SOME LIGHT ON THE BEEF CATTLE 
BUSINESS 
Continued from page 15 
sources of so-called cheap beef. Feeder 
cattle of the plainer grades may be found 


| at almost any time of the year tho ‘ores, 3 
a 


est and most plentiful in fall and ear 

winter. Cattle of the better grades must 
be bought mainly from August to De. 
cember. However, it is often possible to 
buy cattle of the quality desired but of 


‘lighter weight during this period, and 


carry them cheaply for a few months at a 
profit before starting them on feed. In 
this way the desired quality can be ob- 
tained, and the cattle still be timed to 
reach the most desirable market. 

All of these facts are worth considering 
when deciding on the time of purchase of 
feeder cattle. For, unless the buyer is so 
situated that he may handle his cattle 
economically and make them ready for 
the most advantageous market for their 
grade, cattle that look cheap when hought 
may turn out money los hen finally 
ready for the butcher. 
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POINTERS ON CHOOSING THE 
HERD BOAR 
Continued from page 58 


deep, broad, fairly plump ham, carrying 
down well toward the hock. 

The boar must be well grown for his age. 
Size for age is important and he should be 
a boar that is up to weight for his age and 
the breed qualifications. This means he 
must sess a good frame with strong, 
clean bone. It is very essential to get a 
straight legged, short pasterned boar, 
because if otherwise as he takes on weight 
and with service, he is likely to break 
down. It is always well to pick the boar 
with well developed testicles. It is not 
advisable to choose a boar that shows but 
one testicle. 

A boar is best cared for when he has a 
small lot to run in and is provided with a 
small house for shelter. It is not advis- 
able to have this lot next to where the 
brood sows are, altho with older boars 
there is little objection. 

The boar should come up to breeding 
season in good flesh, yet not fat. There is 
little question but what the fat boar is 
very likely to sire weak and small litters. 
\ good ration for the young growing boar 
just prior and at time of breeding may con- 
sist of oats 40 parts, corn 40 parts, mid- 
dlings 15 and tankage 5 parts. Heavy 
slopping is not advisable. 

The numbers of services a boar should 
be permitted to perform depends upon the 
boar, his condition and the way he is 
handled. Certainly where a young boar 
is allowed to run with sows, fifteen to 
twenty is about the limit, while an older 
boar might care for more. Even with 
these numbers letting a boar run with the 
sows might result in some weak and small 
litters, depending upon the time the sows 
came in heat. 

A prominent Poland China breeder in 
Iowa in the fall of 1923 bred better than 
125 sows during the fall and early winter 
to a spring boar, but he did not do it by 
letting the boar ‘run with the sows. He 
kept his boar by himself and as the sows 
got well along in heat, he permitted the 
boar to cover them. By this practice he 
could breed two or sometimes three sows 
per day. He got good litters. This past 
fall he bred about as many sows again to 
the same boar, with no apparent bad re- 
sults. 

Handling the boar in this way conserves 
his energies and insures as far as is possible 
the sow settling with one covering. As far 
as the boar is concerned, one covering 
from a boar rightly used and fed is suffi- 
cient to settle a sow, provided she is in 
right condition for breeding. Repeated 
coverings only deplete his energy and 
make weak litters possible. It is always 
advisable to use a boar in the morning 
before feeding and then again in the even- 
ing before feeding. Old boars are permit- 
ted to make four services and sometimes 
more per day, where hand breeding is 
practiced, with excellent results. 

The heavily used boar should be exer- 
cised and fed heavily of protein feeds. 
Purebred breeders have been known to 
feed as many as a dozen eggs per day to 
their boars under heavy service. The mar- 
ket hog man doesn’t have time for such 
practices, neither is it necessary in his 
case, provided he feeds his boar as above 
stated. 

Sometimes boars rant and get them- 
selves badly out of condition. This. can 
be helped or avoided by putting a bred 
sow in with him. 

After the breeding season is over, the 
boar can be fed lighter and carried along 
with a little grain, with access to a pasture, 
where he can exercise as he wishes.—E. L. 
Quaife, Iowa. 





Being in love with the job comes a bit 
easier when there’s a fair showing of 
profit at the end of the season. 
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Ward’s New 


Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 
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This Catalogue 
represents the 
world’s greatest 
radio store 
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Radio Catalogue 


Is Yours Free 


Where you buy Radio is equal- 
ly as important as the set you 
buy. 

Send to Radio Headquarters 
for the most complete Cata- 
logue of the season. See for 
yourself what is new in Radio 
and what has been actually 
tested and approved. 

See for yourself what low 
prices can be made on Radio 
when it is sold without the 
usual “‘ Radio profits.” 


A Complete Radio 
Manual 


This new 52 page Radio Cata- 
logue shows everything in parts, 
batteries, cabinets, contains a 
list of stations, a radio log for 
recording stations. It shows 


Montgome 


the best of the new sets. One 
tube sets that give amazing re- 
sults. Five tube sets with a 
single dial to turn. Think of 
tuning in one station after an- 
other by turning a single dial! 

Every price quoted means a 
big saving to you. Everything 
offered is tested by our own 
Radio Experts; in fact, the 
best experts compiled this Cata- 
logue for you. 

Write for this free 52 Page 
Book. It is yours Free. 


Our 53 Year Old Policy 


For 53 years we have sold only 
quality merchandise under a 
Golden Rule Policy. You can 
rely absolutely upon the qual- 
ity of everything shown in this 
Radio Catalogue. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 17-R. 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland,Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s New Radio Catalogue. 
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PREPARING PIGS FOR SALES 


Upton Kenney’s (Putnam county, 
Ohio) sale of purebred hogs averaged high- 
er than was reported in any sale of pure- 
bred hogs of his breed in 1924. While the 
average was not high compared with the 
high values established during boom times, 
the prices were far more than could have 
been secured on the fat stock market. 
ie | Kenney’s success was based on good 
hogs and fair dealing. He allows no hogs 
except the very choice ones to go thru his 
sales. All that are faulty in any way are 
discarded and sent to the fat stock mar- 
ket. “The foundation of a successful sale 
lies in offering none but good animals. 

“Of course, there are buyers who won’t 
pay the price necessary to get the best 
animals. But I’d rather they would go 
home from my sale without having pur- 
chased than to have sold them something 
inferior,” is the way Kenney explains his 
attitude concerning the severity with 
which he culls his stock before planning 
his sale. 

Kenney’s pigs are farrowed in March. 
This makes them eligible to show in the 
proper classes if anyone buys them who 
desires to put them in their show herds. 
The pigs eat separately from the sows 
just as soon as they are big enough. Their 
first feed consists of ground oats with 
one-third its weight in middlings. This 
is fed in a self-feeder and the pigs have 
access to it at all times. 

Wants Plenty of Size 

Kenney’s plan is to do everything for 
his pigs that will make them most satis- 
factory and pleasing to the buyers. Such 
being the case, he plans to obtain the best 
growth possible on his pigs. Buyers don’t 
want the hogs too fat. It is size and a 
growthy appearance that they want. 
There is an emphatic reaction against the 
overfat pig that was so popular in the sale 
Ting a few years ago. 

Kenney tries to meet the demands of 
the market by breeding for a growthy, 
stretchy kind of pigs. Then he culls out 
any not of that kind. The third and 
equally important part is to feed to de- 
velop the size and growthy appearance 
the ceases public wants. 

His feeding operations are based on 
having sows that are good milkers and 
good mothers. Any that do not nurse their 
pigs well are culled out. He feeds the 
sows before farrowing and during the 
nursing period to develop a good flow of 
milk. 

The pigs are weaned by removing the 
sows from the pasture and giving the 
pigs a slop made from three parts of ground 
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Before you buy harness let me send you 
Send No Money. a set of Walsh No- Buckle Harness on 30 
days’ Free Trial; see why this harness is three times stronger without 
buckles, better looking and handier in every way. If not convinced that 
it is the best harness you ever laid eyes on, send it back at my expense. 
The Walsh is a proven success on thousands of farms for over ten years. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 
Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 1}4-inch 
breeching strap, tested in a steel testing machine, 
holds over 1100 lbs. Thesame strap with buckle 
breaks at the buckle at about 360lIbs. pull. Ordinary 
harness has 68 buckles. Walsh Harness has no 
buckles. Easy to see why Walsh is three times 
stronger than ordinary harness. Packer's North- 
ern Steer Hide Leather—best that can be tanned. 


COSTS LESS—LASTS LONGER 
The Walsh Harness costs less because it saves many a “This makes my third eet.” 
dollar in repairs. No patching, no mending, because no rings to —August Maas, 
wear straps in two, po bucklesto weakenand tear straps.Greatest advance Gettysburg, S. D. 
in harness making. Easily adjustable to fit any horse. Write today, 


$5-00 AFTER 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Balance easy payments, or cash after trial if you wish, other- 
wise return it to me at my expense. Write today for free book, 
prices, easy payments and thirty days" free trial offer, and ar- 
range to get a set of the Fancy Spreaders without cost. 
JAMES M. WALSH, Pres., Walsh Harness Co, 
22 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


This 
Today Fox Book 


Straps 


“Lam well pleased with my 
harness and am ordering two 
sets more exactly like the one 
I have.” 
—D. F. Connors, Freda, N.D. 
“Please send me two sets 
Walsh No-Buckle Harness, for 
which I am enclosing check. 








Fancy Line 
Spreaders 


There is al. 
waysa rush of 
orders latein 
theseason. To 
relieve this 
congestion 
and assure 
prompt deliv- 
ery toall, lam 
offering a pair 
of handsome 
Fancy $3.00 
Line Spread- 
ers Free as a 
special award 
for early 
orders 


mg -BUCKLE 
HARNESS 
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ay and Fodder 


You'll be surprised how well and how 
soon your animals respond to the Letz 
System of feeding home-grown, home 
ground, home mixed feeds. 

Dairy cows make 15% to 30% more milk. Beef 
cattle are ready for market 4 to 6 weeks sooner. 
ome make WINTER gains as cheaply and quickly 
as they doin summer. Hens lay all winter. 

Young animals grow faster and thrive. 

crops go twice as far. 

Results never fail when you cut and grind rough- 
age and grains together as explained in the big free 
LE TZ Feeding Manual. Send for a copy today. 


LETZ, 1128 East Rd.,Crown Point,ind. MIXED FEED MAKER 











The Sure Rat-Killer 


AKIAIP 


In Handy Tubes 35% 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BESTEVER PROD. CO., 1943 N 


—_— ie LL 

NTS: Sell just-invented Hand Cleaner to fellow 
§.workmen in Factories, Garaces, etc. an 

money Takes off paint, ink, grime, grease, stains in- 

ithout harm to hands Steady repeat demand. Sample free. 


IRVING PARK, CHICAGO 





The ade in this magazine are all guaranteed, 


oats and one of middlings. Just before 
weaning he puts them on a pasture where 
the growth of alfalfa or clover or grass is 
the best available on his farm. The pigs 
scarcely notice the weaning. 

Two or three weeks before the sale the 
pigs are separated into small groups and 
are given about all the ground oat and 
middlings slop they will eat. During this 
period the pigs are washed and oiled and 
accustomed to having people around 
them. They are given a little training so 
they will behave on sale day when it will 
be necessary to drive them into the sale 
| ring and to make them look and act their 

best while being sold. 
Buyers are impressed by the wonderful 





3 | lot of uniform pigs they see on sale day. 


on. Stop it by using Dr, A 
s for ont A Money back for every 
ix that fails. . 
P<. 44 DR. BEEBE’S Short Course REE 
1 on the euccssetel - 
\ — - 








Abortion. Also free iaboratery 

blood test that positively telle 

h your cows have Abor- 
rite today. 


Beebe Inc. 
Dept. A-17, St. Paul, 


laa. 





| They are also impressed with the splendid 
| growthy appearance of the hogs and they 
like the way those same pigs behave in the 
| sale ring. Above all, the buyers are im- 
ae with the way Kenney treats his 
riends and customers. They know that 
they will get a square deal just as they 
know the pigs have been getting a square 
deal.—H, E, M., Ind. 
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Continued from page 5 
running in two lines as on an actual road, 
and by the summer of 1922 nearly 7,000, 
000 tons of truck had gone over the pave- 
ment. This amount, says the roads bu- 


reau, is equivalent to perhaps forty years | 


of normal traffic on a well-traveled road. 
Some of the pavement sections failed. 


Others remained in perfect condition. But | 
it was noted that altho the traffic cracked | 


and destroyed some of the sections, it did | 
not wear down their surface materially. 
When the test was completed, the re- 
search men were in possession of more 


complete and exact data than they could | 


have obtained in forty years of observation 


of actual roads under normal traffic condi- | 
tions. They found, as the Illinois experi- 
menters had found, that sections with | 


thinner centers than edges were the least 
expensive. These sections, says the roads 
bureau, were not those in which the least 
concrete was used, or those constructed 
at the lowest cost. Nor were they the sec- 
tions which showed the smallest percen- 
age of failure. They had the best rating, 
however, when construction and mainte- 
nance costs were taken together. 

An extensive series of experiments has 
been made by the Bureau of Public Roads 
to determine the relative impact of motor 
vehicles of various weights equipped with 
pneumatic, cushion and solid tires. In this 
investigation more than 4,000 individual 
tests were made. They showed in general 
that trucks with solid tires, under severe 
tests of great road roughne ss, gave an 
impact equivalent to seven times the 
weight on the wheels striking the blow. 
Similarly the exact impact of cushion tires 
and pneumatic tires was measured. 
Trucks equipped with pneumatic tires 
were found to produce very little impact, 
and cushion tires had about an inter- 
mediate effect. From the viewpoint of 
the road enginéer, the interest of these 
experiments lies not on their broad general 
showing, which simply confirms what 
everyone guesses as to the relative effect 
of solid, cushion and pneumatic tires on 
roads, but in the precise, mathematical 
measurement of these effects. Such data 
are of the highest practical value in de- 
signing roads. 

What the research men are trying to do, 
in a word, is to establish the point of 
diminishing returns in highway invest- 
ments. Every industry of course has to 
reckon with the fact that labor and capital 
expended beyond a certain point do not 
yield a proportionate return. In old-estab- 
lished enterprises experience has long 
since indicated roughly where this point 
lies. It has not yet done so for road build- 
ing because as yet the industry is in its 
infancy. There has probably been more 
dissatisfaction over roads from uncon- 
scious violation of the law of diminishing 
returns than from any other cause. When 
road construction is done in full harmony 
with it, there is not likely to be contro- 
versy as to whether the work is a paying 
proposition or not. 

As to whetker road improvement pays 
under favorable conditiohs, there is of 
course no argument whatever. An investi- 
gation b-r the Bureau of Public Roads 
showed, for example, that on 366 miles of 
heavily traveled road in Connecticut the 
saving of gasoline alone which results from 
the improvement is sufficient in less than 
twenty years to pay the entire cost of 
the paving. Motor freight transported 
over the Connecticut state highway sys- 
tem in the year ended September, 1923, 
amounted to approximately 88,000,000 
ton-miles. It would have cost shippers 
considerably more than $1,000,000 to 
ship an equivalent quantity of goods by 
rail. In the same period the state ™ wf ay 
system is reckoned to have carried a pas- 
senger traffic equal to 1,439,000,000 pas- 
senger miles. It would have cost $46, 306,- 
600 to move this passenger traffic by rail. 
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s “More Valuable than 
My Automobile” 


O writes an Illinois farmer. He says that if he had to 
give up his car or radio, he’d keep the radio as it is 
more valuable to him, because of the lectures, the enter- 
tainment, and especially the daily weather and market 
reports. Getting the last has saved the cost of his set 
many times in better prices obtained for his crops. 


It doesn’t pay to buy any but the best receiver— that 
is why you need a Grebe Synchrophase. It can be de- 
pended upon, not only for enduring service, but to give 
you distance, volume, tone quality. The Synchrophase 
makes it easy to get the stations you want, when you 
want them. 

Every part of the Synchrophase is designed and made 
in the Grebe factory. Only in this way can Grebe 
quality, which is standard in radio construction, be 
. maintained. 

— Herearesomeof theexclusive Grebe developments which 


Binocular Coils 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. make thereception of the Synchrophase so superior: 





and 
Low-Wave Low-Wave Extension Circuits bring ‘“Colortone’”’, or Tone Control, pre- 
Extension Circuits in over 100 low-wave stations not serves the naturalness in sound of 


bring in over 100 reached by other receivers. Many voice or instrument through the 
stations not reached low-wave stations are located in the loud speaker and helps to reduce 
by other sets. Middle West disturbances due to static. 


Binocular Coils which, through “‘se- pea p= pear gr ye By = 
lective sensitivity , get the distant as microscopic adjustment. 

well as nearby stations you want and 

keep others from breaking in on your Protective Fuse guards “B” batteries 
enjoyment. against injury from defective tubes. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate these 
Grebe features, then compare Grebe Usual Dial 
reception with that of other receivers. 





Grebe 
“Colortone” A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
gives complete con- 
att et eo 109 West 57th Street, New York 
and helps to reduce Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 
static. Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro Street 





Los Angeles, Cal. 


This Company owns and operates stations 
WAHG and WBOQ 


Grebe 

S-L-F 

R Condensers 
REB anne 


easy and accurate. 


All Grebe appara- ali) 





Dial 


tus is covered by 
patents Nae 
and pendin: pe 


esaus Pat OFF 
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Part of the Guernsey herd at the Kansas agricultural college 


Are You Milking for Fun or for Profit? 


Your Feeding Methods May Make the Dif ference 


By KIRK FOX 


EW men would care to buy milk from their neighbors at 
F twelve cents a quart and then sell it for ten cents. Yet 

there are cows that require that much feed for each quart 
of milk they produce. Feeding these low producers and selling 
their milk at ten cents a quart is no better business than buying 
milk from a neighbor and losing two cents a quart in the deal. 
Thus E. M. Harmon of Missouri sizes up the business of milking 
cows. 

“Unless a cow returns about $2.50 for every dollar spent for 
feed, she is not worth keeping,” according to S. M. Salisbury of 
Ohio. This means a standard of 9,000 pounds of milk and 325 
pounds of butterfat A cow-testing association in Summit 
county, Ohio, after three years of testing, closed its year last 
February on 292 cows with an average of 9,208 pounds of 
milk containing 338 pounds of butterfat. This was a state 
record. For every dollar’s worth of feed, the fourteen highest 
cows in this association returned $2.76. 

Over in Stephenson county, Illinois, some folks will tell you 
that milking cows has been overdone, that there is no longer 
any money in it. Others will tell you that their cows are making 
a good profit and will continue to do so, even tho prices for 
milk and butterfat may go much lower. 

Three herds in that county explain the difference of opinion. 
Two of them consisting of thirty-six cows, tied for lowest place 
in their test association last year. The other one, consisting of 
ten cows, stood first in the association. Together the thirty-six 
cows in the two low herds failed by $261.25 to make their owners 
as much profit above feed cost as the ten cows in the high herd. 
The income over and above feed costs for the thirty-six cows 
for the year was $1,213.95 compared with $1,475.20 from the 
ten cows. Before starting to feed at all, be sure the cows are 
worth feeding. 

In Missouri, in St. Francois county, Jess Feezor went to a dairy 
feeding meeting. He says, “I went home from that feeding 
meeting and changed my ration. In one month’s time I cut 
my feed bill from $29 to $20, produced ten pounds more butter 
for which I got fifty cents a pound, and twenty gallons of extra 
milk at twenty cents a gallon. I saved $9 on my feed bill for one 
month, sold ten pounds more butter at $5 and twenty gallons 
more milk at $4 and so made $18 more profit in one month.” 

E. C. Adams, owner of one of the biggest dairy farms in 
Jackson county, Missouri, tells how he increased the production 
of one of his cows from 6,189 pounds of milk containing 200 
»ounds of butterfat to 13,504 pounds of milk and 411 pounds of 
Putterfat mainly thru better feeding 

Last January a man in Chickasaw county, Iowa, was urged 
to balance his cow ration. By doing so, he increased his income 
$20 the following month and decreased his feed cost. 


OOD cows must be fed right or they will do no better than 
scrubs. Good feeding does not mean rolling the feed to the 
cows regardless of their production. Individuals must receive 
some consideration, some degree of accuracy is necessary and 
the mixture must be suited to the needs of cows producing milk. 
The importance of individual feeding is best illustrated by 
the case of a member of the Huntington-Whitley testing associa- 
tion of Indiana. This man found he could reduce the feed cost 
of milk fifty cents per hundred and increase income over feed 
cost 150 percent when the cows of his herd were fed according 
to individual production. A mixture of ground corn, ground 
oats and linseed oilmeal was fed during February. Clover hay 
formed the roughage. One cow, nearly dry, produced 134 
pounds of milk during the month, while another cow produced 
706 pounds during the same length of time. Each cow in the 
herd received ten pounds of grain daily. The tester’s report 
showed that the cost of producing milk in this individual herd 
, was $1.14 per hundred pounds. 


The same grains were fed the following month, but the daily 
consumption was adjusted to meet the daily milk production 
of each individual cow. Following are the records for the two 
months : 

Total Income over 
feed cost feed cost 
$38.10 $24.77 
25.50 63.28 


Value of 
product Grain 
$31.38 


21.50 


Milk Fat 
Feb., 5 cows.. .3,330 167.7 $60.37 
Mar., 5 cows. .3,971 199.3 79.72 
Difference 641 31.6 $19.35 $ 9.88 $12.60 $38.51 
The same five cows were on test. The increase was due to 
feeding and management. Milk production increased 641 
pounds or 19 percent while butterfat increased 31.6 pounds or 
18 percent. Since some of the cows received too acre grain in 
February for the milk produced, less money was spent for grain 
during March than in February. The decrease amounted to 
$9.88 or 31 percent, while the total feed cost was lowered 33 
percent. 





THE income over feed cost during February was increased 

by greater production and lower feed cost. This increase 
amounted to $38.51 or 155 percent above the returns for 
February. 

Individual feeding calls for an accurate method of measure- 
ment. Ground feeds vary so much in bulkiness that weighing 
is much better than measuring. Weighing the feed for the cows 
in one Illinois dairy herd paid the owner at the rate of $8 an 
hour for the extra time that was spent at the task, according 
to Dr. W. B. Nevens, assistant chief of dairy cattle feeding at 
the University of Illinois. About half an hour a day was spent 
at the scales with the result that a saving of around $4 worth of 
feed daily was made. 

Before the feed weighing was started, the herd, which included 
forty cows and about thirty head of young stock, had been 
getting approximately 5,100 pounds of grain mixtures a week. 
The cattle were so liberally fed that even the heavy milking 
cows were in a high condition of flesh, while the dry cows and 
those giving but very little milk were very fat. The feed for 
each cow was not weighed nor was a feed record kept. 


T was suggested that the cows could be fed more economically 
if each cow was fed in proportion to the amount of milk she 
was producing. Accordingly, a spring balance scale costing 
about $5 was put in use and fifteen minutes each morning and 
afternoon was spent in weighing out the grain mixture that was 
given to each cow. A feeding chart was also followed and once a 
week this chart was revised so that the amount of grain feed 
being weighed to each cow was in proportion to her milk pro- 
duction. : 

It was soon found that the total amount of grain mixture 
fed to the herd could be cut down to 3,600 pounds a week with- 
out shrinking the milk production of the cows. This was a saving 
of more than 200 pounds of grain a day, which, at prevailing 
prices, was worth about $4. 

Balance in cow feeding does not necessarily require the use 
of figures and feed analysis any more than eating a meal of 
meat, potatoes, bread, butter and fruit on your part does. Al- 
most any class of human food, however wholesome and appe- 
tizing, would get mighty monotonous if served exclusively. The 
cow gets her meat in the form of alfalfa, clover, linseed oilmeal, 
cottonseed meal, etc., very important items in milk production. 
Silage, ground corn, barley, etc., represent in her diet our pota- 
toes, bread, butter and lard. To the man equipped with this 
knowledge, the balanced ration does not appear at all mysterious 
or complicated. gk 

For ordinary purposes there are many satisfactory rations 
that have been thoroly tested. For a 1,000-pound cow produc- 
ing 30 pounds of 5 percent milk daily, (Continued on page 81 














Readers of this magazine 
have chosen their radio 


Tt THOUSAND Successful Farm- 
ing subscribers recently hadtheir 
say about radio. 


They spoke up from every State 
—principally from the thirteen great 
farming States of the Middle West. 


They answered questions asked 
disinterestedly by the group of pub- 
lications presided over by Edwin 
T. Meredith, former Secretary of 
Agriculture. One of the questions 
was: “If you expect to buy a radio, 
what make will you buy?” 

In the answers Atwater Kent 


Radio stands FIRST. 

The Capper publications made a 
similar inquiry in small towns and 
farm homes in Ohio, lowa, Kansas 
and Texas. Both in the towns and 
on the farms, Atwater Kent sets and 
radio speakers stand FIRST. 


Another survey, made by the 
National Stockman and Farmer, in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia, proved thatin presentown- 
ership (the question as to future pur- 
chase was not asked) Atwater Kent 
stands FIRST. 

The farmer is buying radio 
because it means more to him 
than to anyone else. 





Model 10 (without tubes) , $80 





Radio Speakers 
$12 to $28 


Prices slightly higher frem the Rockies west, and in Canada, 


He is making money by its up-to- 
the-minute market, crop, and 
weather reports. He and his wife 
and childrenarefinding thatit makes 
an end of isolation; brings good 
cheer, companionship, fun, infor- 
mation, education, church services 
—whatever they most want—from 
the throbbing world outside right 
into their sitting-room. The farmer 
who is missing radio is missing the 
greatest godsend farm life has cver 
known. 

The farmer is buying Atwater 
Kert radio because he must have 
maximum all-around performance, 
with emphasis on reliability and sim- 
plicity. And ata price any man can 
pay. This is what he gets in Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets and Radio 
Speakers. 

Heir the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 


Sunday evening at 9:15 o'clock (Eastern Stand- 
ard Time) through stations — 


WEAF..... New York WGR. .. cece. Buffalo 
WJAR..«... Providence b hae ePeesce PR tea 

— POD scocse wen por 
WEEE.........50S was’: *: Cinctnnatt 
WFI | ..Phiadelphia § weracs’’'*** worcester 
WOO J... Alernating KSD...... St. Louts 
WCAE. ... . Pittsburgh WCCO.. Minneapolis- 
WCAP.... Washington St. Paul 


ATWATER KENT MFG, CO, 
A. Avwater Kent, President 
4716Wissabickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Model 20 Compact, $80 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 






“I go visiting 
every evening” 





Women knoW what radio is doing for farm life. 
A farmer’s wife summed it up when she said: 
“It used to be pretty lonely out here. But since 
we bought our Atwater Kent I feel as if I were 
out visiting every evening.” 


Atwater Kent led al! other 
makes in answers to the 
question of the Meredith 


The farmer makes his choice 
Publications: ‘What radio 
set will you buy?” The 


fa chart shows the relative 
standing of the first five 

. makes. 
Atwater Kent also led in 
answers to the same ques- 


tion asked by the Capper 
Publications. 


How farmers save money 
by radio 


“Saved my apple and plum trees by radio 
warning of a big sleet storm. Most of my 
neighbors’ trees were stripped.” 

“I got a six-hour advance notice of the 
killing frost last fall. We built bonfires 
around a two-acre field of tobacco and 
saved the crop while my neighbors’ crops 
were a total loss.” 

“I follow the cabbage market. Held 
my crop last year all the way from $16 to 
$32 when I sold, and it dropped next day.” 

“Was about to sell my potatoes on a de- 
clining market, but got a tip over the radio 
that the market was about to strengthen, 
so I held and made a profit of fifteen cents 
(a bushel) by so doing.” 

“Local buyer was at my place trying to 
purchase some cows at a certain figure. We 
happened to get the market while he was 
there, and the result was that he offered 
me seventy-five cents a hundred more.” 


Serd for it! 
We will giadly send you 
free a copy of this beauti- 
fully illustrated 32-page 
booklet if you will just write 
and ask us, In it you will 
find descriptions and prices 
of Atwater Kent Receive 
ing Sets, Radio Speakers 
and other equipment. 
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ADA. 


Radio 
et it speak 


for itself/ 


Kher FADA RADIO — Standard of Reception — is just 
another name for everything people hope for in radio 


performance. 


Clearness, volume, real distance and the abilitytotune in what 
you want just as easily as you tune out what you don’t want. 


Your dealer will help you prove this in your own home and 
FADA RADIO Service guarantees continuous satisfaction. 


Mest PFADA RADIO dealers will be glad to arrange convensent terms of payment. Send to 
1581 Jerome Avenue, New York, forbook M"FADA RADIO”’'—The Standard of Reception 


Peo. 


CHICAGO 
Pada Radio, Ltd.—Toronto 


Manufacturers of TUNED RADIO FRE 
using the highly =— NEUTROD 


ANDREA, 
NEW YORK 


INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Fada Radio, Led.—London 


UENCY receivers 
E principle 
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ADIO models_ permit 
Fea. . oP 1 
oo ery ects ranging from $85 |// 
Sear Ott sdapted tor ary a - i} 

q ap’ or | 
storage battery tubes The Beet- jf 
hoven Grande. , litestraten. $250. y 


=e 








Mx: Oe 
Shipment Prepaid a 


30 Days Trial 


Factery Representative 


== 


FISHING 
+ —- + hs trial. 


Magazine 
oss" ne ury By 1 Mass 
NT- SENSE free book for inventors 
9 seeking largest deserved pro- 

ta. Laecey & Lacey, 662 F &.. 


Washington, D.C. Est. 1869 








Hunting & Fishing 


is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of 

fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
fishing 
tackle, game law “changes 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
mages ine, at $1.00 for 
THREE WHOLE YEARS. 
or send 25cin stamps or coin 


guns, revolvers, 




















easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for & 
the least money, you may 


Re Sizes from 125 to 

850 Ibs. Prices as lowas $24.95. | § 
Monthly payments as low as } 
Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 
delivery. 
a SEPARATOR CO, 
Box-- _2J - Bainbridge, N.Y. 








/PATENTS 


Time countsin applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send at or 
model for‘ nstructions or write for FR 

“How to Obtaina Patent’ and “ Record of .. ven- 
tion’’ form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-E 
Security Bank Building (directly scross 
street from Patent Office) Washiagton, D.C, 
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A PUREBRED HERD AT LAST 

“At last my ambitions have been 
achieved and fulfilled,” exclaimed David J. 
Mazelin, Adams county, Indiana, as he 
took me thru his cow stable and showed 
me his herd of purebred, high producing 
cows that he has built up. Mazelin is now 


| |a member of the Adams county cow-test- 


ing association and he is always battling 
for top honors with other leading con- 
tenders. And ke is also showing some 
benefits from it because during the month 
of June, he ~ | the whole pack of twenty- 
six herds and Pr pos the honors of the 
association. this was not all luck, 
either, because he has continually battled 
for top honors and cows have fre- 
quently placed in the five highest. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mazelin, “since my 
boyhood days I’ve always loved cattle. 
Then I made up mind to have a good 
herd some day that I could call my own. 
So after my marri some fifteen years 
ago, and when I[ had a me little farm of 
my own, the first seeds were sown for 
my imagined herd. Times then were not 
like they are now. Good cattle were 
scarce. However, I started my herd with 
some grade cows and continually got 
better ones. pomp f ade cows 
were all taken care of y “the utcher or 
sold some place else and purebreds took 
their ye This was kept up until 
today othine t e cows are all gone and I 
own nothing but purebreds. They are 
yet few in number but they are all good 
cows.” 

At this point he was becomin 
enthusiastic and his face glow 

ride. “And those cows are all fifty-pound 
utterfat producers or better are the 
foundation for a real herd. "With them I 
hope to start a real high producing herd, 
and of course all will be registered cattle. * 

When asked if he thinks purebred cattle 
are best, he said, “‘With grade cows I 
never would have led the association like 
I did. I mean to increase my herd as the 

oes Ge by and nothing but — 
shall adorn my stable.”—S. M. 8., Ind 


WE FEED A MOLASSES MASH 
ae ee after ne our su f supply 
of pit age, we eeding corn 
The drop in th ie ules 


supply was so alarm- 
ing that I decided Im ave somethin 


wit 


| |} to increase it. So after casting about, 


hit Na Ad y= I found more practicable. 

u feeding molasses one-fourth 
with ae and mixed up a nice, crumbly 
mash of age corn, oats and linseed 
oilmeal. ten milkings the cows were 
back to their old productive mark. I 
found that I could decrease the amount 
of oilmeal nearly one-third and by adjust- 
ing this item of the ration, I was able to 
keep down the production cost even when 
feeding the molasses. 

The twenty-seven cows kept up a 
steadier flow of milk last winter than ever 
before and I attribute this entirely to 
feeding molasses. They came thru the 
winter in good condition and there was 
not the usual slump in milk when they 
went on pasture this spring. Of course, 
I discontinued the use of molasses in the 

and cut the oilmeal down to a mere 
nothing. But I feed some grain while they 
are on u 

This winter: I will use the pit — for 
my sheep and use the molasses plan I 
tried out last winter. They say sweets 
are quick body fuel. My cattle ran in a 
sheltered yard the coldest days and in the 
field in mild weather and one could never 
detect it while we fed the molasses mash.— 
T. J. A., Minn. 


Pruning, farmers’ bulletin 181, United 
States ca of agriculture, Wash- 
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ONE-MAN FARM AND DAIRY 


Allen Harris, Clermont county, Ohio, 
is operating a 68-acre farm combined 
with a Holstein dairy, and is doing this 
with very little extra help. In answer to 
the question, “How are you able to ac- 
complish this” he replied, “by trying to 
plan all different features of the work so 
that no one job will interfere with the 
other. I try to make each operation 
supplement and help the other.” 

Naturally, Harris has the greater part 
of his field work to do in the spring, 
summer and early fall. Such being the 
case, he has so planned the operation of 
his dairy that he has the least work and 
the least responsibility in connection with 
it at those seasons. He grows a consider- 
able acreage of corn which he cultivates 
well and even hoes parts of it, if need be. 

Just as one might expect, a consider- 
able portion of his corn crop is put into 
the silo. He grows some oats, part of 
which he threshes. He puts the Eabiegs 
in the barn to be fed as hay. Each year 
he has a field or two of soybeans which 
he grows for hay. He is endeavoring each 
vear to grow alfalfa and now feels almost 
assured of success. 

As soon as his silo filling is completed 
the busiest period with his cows begins. 
It is during October and November that 
his calves arrive. At that time of the 
year, he has no work in his fields and can 
devote his time without fuss or worry to 
his cows and calves. Each year he has 
some young heifers to break into milking 
and the early part of the lactation period 
requires more time for milking, even‘ with 
the older cows. From that time thru the 
winter, his one job is to take care of his 
fifteen cows and the young stock 

He feeds the bull calves for a month 
or so and then ships them to Cincinnati 
where they are sold for veal. The heifer 
calves are fed thru the winter and de- 
veloped either to replace cows or to sell 
to neighbors. : 

When spring comes, Harris turns the 
heifers out on grass and practically forgets 
them. The cows, too, are turned out on 
grass, when they improve somewhat in 
their milk flow. However, in spite of the 
fact that there is a temporary increase 
in the milk flow, the amount of work and 
consequent amount of time required with 
the herd is very much less than would be 
necessary if his cows were calving in the 
spring. ’ 

By following this plan, he is never 
hurried. His work is always well in hand. 
He has plenty of time for community 
and public affairs. Just at present he is a 
director in the cooperative pure milk as- 
sociation which is handling the product 
of several hundred farmers and dairymen. 

One of the igcidentals of his plan of 
management is the fact that he receives 
fifty cents per hundred more for his milk 
in winter than he does in summer. Thus, 
when he is milking the most cows, he 
receives the best price. He is a stickler 
for the use of high-class bulls. Many of 
the young animals in his herd are the 
progeny of a bull of a very popular pedi- 
gree and whose female ancestry has rated 
very high in production. His herd is now 
composed entirely of purebreds. It was 
not always thus. Twelve years ago when 
he started milking, he began with two 
grades. The venture proved successful 
and he built up a nice herd. He was not 
satisfied with the grades and in a few 
years purchased a purebred cow. The 
progeny of that one cow and of two or 
three others that he purchased have en- 
abled him to build up the splendid herd 
which he now maintains.—H. E. M., Ind. 


Department Bulletin No. 1352 contains 
a study of the effect of age and develo 
ment on butterfat production of officially 
tested cows. Ask the United States de- 
— of agriculture, Washington, 
. C., for it. 
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The farm home needs 


the Valleytone Radio 


if you have a Valleytone. 


Music from jazz to grand opera . . . bedtime stories for the 
children .:.*. college courses . . . authoritative facts of farm- 
ing and farm marketing . . . talks on cooking, household manage- 
ment... the whole range of radio broadcasting will be yours 


The Valleytone is the farmer’s radio. The farm home needs the 


Valleytone. 








What Farmers Say 
About Radio 


Here are extracts from actual letters written 
by farmers on the uses of radio on the farm, 
Read them: 


Got Material Benefits 
Because of our radio, we have received more 
for cattle and hogs, and by means of weather 
reports, got our settling done before the rains. 
(Minnesota.) 


Good Recipes—Good Eats! 
The women folks get lots of recipes and you 
know that the way toa man’s heart is through 
his stomach. That means lots of good eats. 
We sure enjoy good music all over the good 
old U. S. A. (Illinois.) 


Saved him $37 
The radio saved me $15 at one time and $22 
another time on my berry cropalone by keep- 
ing me posted on the market fluctuations dur- 
ing the canning season. ( Michigan.) 
Helps Him In Every Way 

The daily market reports save the farmer 
enough money to pay for a radio in a short 
time. With market reports, weather forecasts, 
and crop reports, the farmer no longer has to: 


Plant by faith only, 
Harvest by hope mainly, 
And market by accident mostly. (lowa) 


Send for Free Book 


Write for Valley Radio book. Con- 
tains up-to-date radio log and inter- 
esting information on Valley Radio 
Products. Free. P 











The Valleytone has volume. It is a 5-tube 
tuned radio frequency receiver with real vol- 
ume capable of giving you market, crop and 
weather news A ge. long when such news 
means money to you. 

It has distance, too: It will bring in many, 
many stations beyond those which you need 
to hear in the business of farming. It ends the 
isolation of the farm home by providing every 
radio pleasure which the city listener can 
enjoy. You can always count on a full eve- 
ning sentertainment if you have a Valleytone. 
And it is selective. It has no trouble bringing 
in stations broadcasting on wave lengths only 
four or five meters apart. Stationsare separated 
clearly and distinctly by the Valieytone. 
There is no feature in radio which you can 
want that the Valleytone Radio Receiver will 
not provide for you. Hear it and see it before 
you buy a radio. Let there be no regrets and 
no disappointment afterwards. 

The Valleytone is mounted in a solid walnut 
cabinet, finished in two tones, with inlaid 
gold stripes. Special tables as shown above, 
with built-in loud speaker, may be obtained. 
Also console models. 

Any authorized Valleytone dealer will be glad 
to let you try the Valleytone in your home. 
If you don’t know the address of the nearest 
dealer, write us. 


Vater Erecrric Company ¢ Radio Division ¢ Sr. Louts, U.S. A, 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Valley 
Battery Chargers 


Valley ,%, Electric 


Valley 
B-Eliminators 









A clean, straight cut, easy 
and fast... this is what 
your saw should give you. 

This is the kind of a saw 
every saw user needs; but 
especially the man who is a 
mile from a hardware store. 

Henry Disston worked out 
such a saw. 

He trained his own men to 
make it; he gave them a 
material worthy of their skill 
—Disston Steel. 

Skill and steel, in the 
Disston Saw, give you an 
edge that cuts keenly and 
stays sharp; balance, taper 
and spring that make your 
work easier. 

When you biy a saw, look 
for the Disston name, as do 
the experts whose choice has 
made it “The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use.” 

Your hardware dealer will 
tell you you can trust the 
Disston Saw. 


Henry Disston « Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Send for the Disston 
Saw, Tool and File 
Book, free to farmers, 
Full of help and in- 
formation about hand, 
cross-cut, and other 
saws and tools Disston 
makes for farmers’ use. 


|of the milk will surely occur. 








|in the supply of milk at the pail. 
this, my cows are going to have plenty of 
| 
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THE FALL-CALVING COW 


OOTS come in handy as succulence but 

should be fed after milking, else tainting 
Roots are 
also-excellent for the calving period. It is 
desirable to relax the bowels when grass 
has been dry and constipating. Cabbage 
is fed by some when roots have not been 
grown, but I have never found that feed 
equal to roots. Rutabagas are best, if 
they can be grown of the sound, firm, 
sweet type. 

When roots are not available and other 
succulent feeds cannot be provided, I 
advise giving the cow small doses of 
Glauber salts in water or soft feed. The 
dose, to start with, should be two ounces. 
Dissolve this in hot water and mix in the 
drinking water, or in soft feed well sweet- 
ened with blackstrap molasses. The 
amount of Glauber salts (sulphate of 
soda) may gradually be increased until 
the bowels are sufficiently relaxed, judg- 
ing by the consistency of the feces. 

Giving this laxative tends to prevent 
undue engorgement or caking of the udder 
and troublesome accompanying swellings 
(edema) of the abdomen and region above 
the rear of the udder. It also helps to 
prevent milk fever and garget. The cow 
that.comes to the calving time in a re- 
laxed condition has little trouble in labor, 
provided she has had exercise.—A. 8S. A. 


HOW JENKINS FILLS THE CREAM 
CANS 


‘*Yes, my milking herd is in fine condi- 
tion in spite of the dry weather,” said 
Clarence Jenkins, Benton county, Ar- 
kansas, to the county agent who was ad- 
miring his young Jersey cattle in the 
pasture. 

“T am taking an average of fifty gallons 
of cream to the market each week and at 
the present time, I am milking only eleven 
cows.” 

“What, in your opinion, is the most im- 
portant item in a milk cow’s ration?” 
asked the county agent of Jenkins. 

“Well, from long-time experience, I 
should say salt and water. I give my cows 
fine salt every day—mix it with their feed, 
about a tablespoonful to a quart of bran.” 

‘““Yes,”’ said the county agent, “‘salt is 
not only an appetizer, it is a conditioner, 
and aids directly in the digestion of food.” 

“And then,” said Jenkins, “I do not 
stop feeding them in the summer time 
when they are on pasture. I find that good 
feeding in addition to the pasturage keeps 
the cream coming. But to get back to 


| your question—I learned something about 


watering cows this season. We have always 
led the cows to the watering trough both 
night and morning. This year I turned my 


|herd into a new pasture where there is 


running water. I spent the greater part of 
two days fixing new fence for that pas- 
ture, and I noticed the cows drank twice 
or three times as much water as they had 
been getting. And I noticed the difference 
After 
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fresh water if I have to carry it to their 
stalls. 

“My cows are good winter producers 
and the reason for this is because I take 
care of them in the hot weather. My pas- 
ture was orchard grass this season, but | 
am going to plant that ten acres of poor 
soil I spoke to you about, in sweet clover 
for next year’s pasture.” 

“That will be a good crop to build up 
that land,” said the county agent; “and it 
will give you excellent pasturage besides. 
What kind of hay have you put up for the 
winter?” 

“T have cowpea hay and oats for this 
winter and a small amount of soybean 
hay. I have plenty of corn and I’ll buy my 
bran as I need it.” Jenkins’ stock is pure- 
bred Jersey.—G. W. F., Ark. 


BUILT A DFMAND FOR BULLS 


Edward Boyers, Campbell county, 
Kentucky, is the owner of a very good, 
registered Jersey bull. This animai was 
yvurchased to head the herd of purebred 
ersey cows which he maintains on his 
farm. He had made a rather extensive 
search for the kind of a young bull that 
he thought was needed to bring the im- 
on ear he hoped to secure in his 
erd. 

The young male which he selected was 
Seaside’s Fair Raleigh 221984. One 

nddam had rated as champion pro- 
ducer in Kentucky when over ten years 
of age. The other granddam at one time 
held a like record for cows over twelve 
years. Thru some misfortune, the dam 
had not been tested but bore every evi- 
dence of being a most excellent producer. 

This bull was very typy and has since 
won third in his class at the state fair and 
enough money at the county fair to en- 
able Boyers to purchase another purebred 
heifer for his farm. 

Skeptics laughed and jeered at Boyers 
for paying such a long price as was neces- 
sary to secure a re good bull. Per- 
haps their banter helped advertise the 
bull. Be that as it may, breeders in the 
surrounding county soon manifested an 
interest in this young sire and asked for 
the privilege of breeding their cows to 
him. Boyers agreed with them upon a 
fair fee for service and a very good patron- 
age was built up. Naturally, there were 
some who thought that the fee was too 
high and who did not bring their cows on 
that account. 

When Boyers checked his account at 
the end of the second year, he found that 
the cost of the bull had been entirely paid 
by the service fees which he had received. 
A fact that was also very pleasing was 
that the crop of calves on the farms from 
which the cows had been brought was 
the best those farms had ever had. Dur- 
ing the year 1925, a purebred sire cam- 
paign was conducted in the county in 
which Boyers lives. This stimulated local 
interest to such an extent that Boyers 
sold every one of his young bulls at home 
and to people who came from various 
parts of his home county.—H. E. M.., Ind. 


“Fewer cows fed better,” is the slogan 
of one Houston county, Minnesota, farm- 
er. His cream check from four cows is as 
large as the one he received from sixteen 
cows a year ago. 


Jenkins’ milking herd 
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Now Welcomed as a Friend 
in Most Farm Homes / 


Does a McNess Dealer call at your home? [f he does you 
will find it well worth your while to get acquainted with what 
he has to offer you. Remember he carries the _ est line on 
the road—240 products for farm and family use. All of highest 
quality—all of extra value. He offers you these advantages: 

—You select what you need right in the comfort of your own home. 

Generous packages at reasonable prices. 

—You are offered Factory-Sealed Bottles from which no one else has 


been permitted to sample. 


—You are not only offered Household Products of superior quality but 
the greatest line of Sanitary Brushes for every cleaning need. 


Splendid Opportunity for Men of Character 
to Get Into Business for Themselves 


There are still thousands of farm 
homes where McNess Dealers are not 
able to call regularly. The ever in- 
creasing demand for McNess Products 
opens up exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities for men of character who will 
work. No previous selling experience 
is necessary. If you have acarorteam 
you will find it especially easy tostart. 

Capital is not absolutely necessary. 
Some of our most successful men start- 
ed with very little cash. They’ve paid 


off the mortgage or bought homes of 
their own. They have educated their 
families — provided comforts they 
never knew before, and have a snug 
bank account besides. 

They are their own boss now and 
make more money than they ever made 
before. They give their customers ex- 
cellent values and today have a busi- 
ness that is permanent, profitable and 
growing bigger all the time. 

If you would like to have us make such a 
place for you in our organization, be sure to 
write us at once. 


FURST-McNESS COMPANY 


DEPT. A-9 FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Makers of 


Wiciless’ 240 SanitaryProducts 


All McNess Products 
are brought direct to you 

Fresh from our Sunlight 
Laborat 







‘ory by Bonded 
McNess Dealers. 
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HOW WHITING BUILT HIS HERD 
OME, Prairie Girl, come, Prairie Girl 
it’s milkin’ time.”” 8. D. Whiting of 
Blue Earth county, Minnesota, was calling 
one of his purebreds. Whiting has one of 
the finest dairy herds in the state and is 
making money, mostly by selling milk and 
cream. He has a modern residence and 
other good buildings which stand on a 
pretty hill where they are surrounded by 
a grove of hard maple trees. The house is 
clean with white, fresh paint, the lawn is 
neat and attractive and the fences are 

well kept. Whiting is a man of order. 

He is also a dairyman of the up-to-date 
type who is always endeavoring to do 
better. And, being a genial, square- 
shouldered Vermonter, he likes to talk 
about his business, for in this his interest 
never lags. He started in 1905 out in 
Wantonwan county with a herd of seven 
shorthorn heifers and one shorthorn sire. 
But he soon discovered that the beef- 
breeding qualities of his cows predomi- 
nated so that their daughters could not 
be made to increase the milk flow. He was 
not satisfied with the herd, for he knew 
that its production should be much greater 
than it was. 

Six years later he purchased a Holstein 
sire, erected a silo and began to build up 
a more efficient herd. He also bought a 
four-bottle Babcock tester and started to 
keep records, for he was anxious to know 
how fast his herd was improving, if it was 
improving at all. 

A few years later when he moved to his 
present farm among the hills in Blue Earth 
county, his cows already -showed a 
marked increase in milk production. Then 
he added to his herd a splendid purebred 
bull, Sir Ormsby De Kol Pietertje, and 
set as his goal the highest attainment pos- 
sible in the dairy business. He continued 
to record his achievements, and the 
records of the grade cows developed on 
his farm are unusually interesting. 

It was not long before he joined the 
cow-testing association, so that he knew 














Whiting’s herd bull 


exactly what he was doing, and he points 
with pride to the records of 1921 and the 
years following. He knows he has done 
better than many other dairymen, but 
says that any farmer can do as well by 
using a good registered bull to grade up 
his herd 

In 1921 Whiting had a herd of seventeen 
cows, all good milkers, but omang these 
were five with exceptionally big records. 
The average milk production of the herd 
was 10,996 pounds, with an average test 
of 3.68 percent and a butterfat yield of 
404 pounds. The net income was $1,037 
over feed costs and the average time of 
production was eleven months and five 
days These cows were raised mostly 
on home-grown feeds; only some linseed 
oilmeal was purchased. The animals were 
supported by five acres of alfalfa, ten 
acres of clover and about ten acres of corn 
silage Their grain feed consisted of 
ground corn and oats with linseed oilmeal. 
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Of the five cows with exceptional rec- 
ords, the first and best one was a grade 
Holstein nine years old. She produced 
19,239 pounds of milk having a test of 
4.05 percent and yielding 779 pounds of 
butterfat. The gross income was $311.60 
and the net income was a little better than 
$185. 

The second big producer was also a 
grade Holstein, the daughter of a Senator 
Hackney bull and an ordinary cow. Her 
milk production was 14,000 pounds, the 
average test was 3.67 percent, and the 
yield of butterfat was 513 pounds. The 
gross income amounted to $205.20, and 
the net income, over feed costs, was $92. 

The third cow came from no better 
stock on the mother’s side. Her milk 








One of Whiting’s purebred cows 


production was 12,754 pounds, giving a 
test of 3.7 percent, and the butterfat 
yield was 471.9 pounds. The gross income 
was $188.40, and the net income $75. 

The fourth animal was about the 
same breeding, and was also an excellent 
cow in her class. She produced 10,442 
pounds of milk, of which the average 
test was 3.86 percent and the butterfat 
yield 404 pounds. She gave Whiting a 
gross income of $162 
$68. The average time of production 
for these four cows was ¢leven months. 

The fifth cow was a grade animal with a 
purebred sire. Her milk production in ten 
months was 8,750 pounds, the test was 
3.64 percent and the butterfat yield was 
328 pounds. The gross income amounted 
to $131, and the net profit was nearly $52. 

Many of Whiting’s grade cows have 
won blue-ribbon prizes. But he is still 
working upward and is now raising 
animals of pure Holstein-Friesian breed- 
ing. His present herd consists of thirty- 
three head, with twenty-one matured, 
part high ‘grades, and some purebreds 
with A. R. O. records. His purebreds are 
of the type represented by Prairie Girl, 
one of his most perfect cows, and an ani- 
mal that it would be an honor for any 
dairyman to own. His herd bull, of 
Ormsby blood, is the grandson of Pietertje 
Maid Ormsby and will compare tevasabaly 
with the best bull in the state. 

When asked what he considered the 
most important factor that has helped him 
to make a success of his dairy business, 
Whiting said, ‘‘For one thing, it has been 
to use a sire that represents a family of 
large production and of good conformation 
and to persistently weed out the poor 
producers by using the scale and Babcock 
test. Also, I have emphasized good feeding 
and care.”—C. O., Minn. 


CHANGING TO PUREBRED STOCK 


John H. Utendorf, Putnam county, 
Ohio, is replacing his herd of grade cows 
with purebred dairy stock. His initial pur- 
chase of purebreds consisted of two cows 
in milk and five heifers. The cows had 
proved themselves splendid” * producers 
and were from lines of breeding in which 
high records had been very frequently 
made. They were also of excellent type. 
The heifers were promising individuals, 
also. They were not only of good type, 
but were from dams and strains where 


and a net income of .- 
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high production predominated. These 

heifers did not cost a great deal of money 

yet it will not be long before they would 
produeing. 

Utendorf .secured the assistance of a 
friend who rated high as a judge of good 
dairy stock to help him select a young 
bull. However, he required more than 
individual merit of the bull. He saw to it 
that the sire selected to head his herd 
had a dam that was a good cow and a high 
producer. He made particular effort to 
see that the females on both sides of the 
pores were composed of matrons that 

ad made rather high records as shown 
by the scales and milk tester. 

His reason for insisting that the dam 
should be a good cow is explained by the 
fact that more than mere ability to make 
a record is required of a cow. She must 
possess a considerable amount of hardiness 
and if the strain from which she comes is 
favorably known in this respect, it is all 
the better. Then, too, purebred animals, 
if the offspring is to be sold on the market 
for registered stock, must possess the 
standard requirements for the breed and 
be attractive in appearance to prospective 
buyers. 

After Good Foundation Stock 

Utendorf is ambitious that his herd 
shall be one of the best. In order to 
accomplish this, he had convinced himself 
that his found&tion stock must be right. 
He learned from his experience with other 
stock that it is a mistake to start with 

lain or mediocre stock and then try to 
suild up a high class herd. With his 
purebred dairy stock, he is determined to 
produce good ones from the start. He 
says that there will be a sufficient number 
to cull out, even if his foundation stock is 
of rather high character. 

There is one special reason why Uten- 
dorf has adopted a plan of growing into 
the business of producing purebred dairy 
stock that does not often receive considera- 
tion. That reason is a firm belief that 
purebred stock will be more satisfactory 
to his boys. His boys are very much inter- 
ested and Utendorf has consulted with 














Utendorf’s barn 


them and taken them into his confidence 
in every particular. The five young heifers 
will replace grade cows. Likewise the 
female progeny of the two older cows and 
the heifers will replace more of the 
grades. 

The Utendorfs have learned cows re- 
quire proper feeding in order to do their 
best. Accordingly, they have developed 
their farm to produce large quantities of 
alfalfa hay. They have adopted a practice 
of making the best quality of silage pos- 
sible. They have a large barn, one portion 
of which has been set aside for a dairy 
herd and is well equipped for this purpose. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 

Paying cash for luxuries and going in 
debt for the necessities of life is not a 
modern invention. The old Romans had 
the system down pat. However, with 
this difference, that in the brave days of 
old the Latin spendthrift wound up as a 
slave to his creditor. 
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Washington welcomes good farmers to 
its high-producing lands where the 
‘ideal farm home” is a reality 


By Ernest O. Holland 


4 


PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


a OME out and see for yourself!’’ 
This is good advice to anyone 
thinking of making his home in 
Washington. The stateis proud 

of its resources and opportunities, and 

with genuine hospitality welcomes the 
new settler. 

Washington is no longer “‘western”’ in 
the earliest pioneer sense. There are 
thriving cities, transcontinental railways, 
splendid schools and churches, fine high- 
ways, beautiful homes and farms. Also, 
there is plenty of room. for new homes, 
new farms, and new industries. 

Washington is arichly favored country, 
coming every year to greater things. 
Chief among these riches is a delightful 
climate, wide in variety yet always help- 
ful and conducive to comfort. People 
who are unfamiliar with Washington are 
likely to associate its northern latitude 
with cold weather. On the contrary it 
has a mild climate, modified in varying 
degree throughout the state by the equa- 
ble temperatures of the Pacific Ocean. 
West of the Cascades freezing tempera- 
tures are rare and the cool and comfort- 
able summers throughout the state make 
it a summer playground for thousands of 
visitors every year. 


UT climate, important as it is, is only 

one of the things that make “the ideal 
farm home”’ a reality in Washington. 
For all of the conditions that are nec- 
essary to the building up of the ideal 
home can be had by the average rural 
dweller. Beautiful mountains, lakes, for- 
ests, seashore—these may be reached 
over fine highways. Farm homes use 
their share of electrical power, which is 
abundant and readily available. The 
public schools of Washington are among 
the best in the United States. 

Coming through the eastern gateway 
of the state, at Spokane, the Washington 
visitor will find a number of different 
farming areas in the great region east of 
the Cascades. On the north lie the tim- 
bered highlands with long fertile valleys, 
ideally suited to the production of alfalfa, 
grain crops and for dairying. To the 
south stretch the wheat covered hills of 
the Palouse country. Straight ahead lies 
the Big Bend region where hard wheat of 
fine milling quality is produced by dry 
land farming methods. Many of the val- 
leys, whose streams are tributary to the 
Columbia, are irrigated and are famous 
for their fruit. Chief among these are the 
Spokane, Walla Walla, Yakima, We- 
natchee and Okanogan valleys. 

The coast region, as the area between 
the Cascades and the Pacific Ocean is 
called, is characterized by a high amount 
of rainfall, great forests, a mild climate 
the year round and rich dairy, poultry 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
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Dr. Holland and his institution 
represent the State of Washington 
in promoting the welfare of farm- 
ing and farmers in that State. He 
and his associates are in daily con- 
tact with agricultural conditions 
and are the source of the most au- 
thoritative information on farm- 
ing and farm life in Washington. 
Dr. Holland has prepared this 
statement at the request of the 
Burlington, Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads, and it 
is published by them in the in- 
terest of furnishing reliable infor- 
mation and sound advice to farm- 
ers who are considering this 
new land of opportunity in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


and small fruit farms with an occasional 
area devoted to the production of oats 
or hay. 


ASHINGTON is full of opportunities, 

but mainly it is an agricultural state. 
So varied are its resources in this respect 
that one coming into the state may spe- 
cialize in almost any branch of farming 
that he chooses. The average yearly pro- 
duction of more than 20,000 wheat farms 
is in excess of 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The state annually plants 250,000 
acres in oats whose average yield for 20 
years exceeds by 15 bushels the average 
acre yield of oats for the United States. 
The Washington apple crop is valued at 


more than $40,000,000 a year. Dairying, 


is followed on more than 50,000 Wash- 
ington farms. More than 35,000 farms 
produce swine, and during the last 20 
years farmers have received more than 
$2 per head above the average for the 
whole United States. 

Crop diversification is being rapidly 
developed i in much of the wheat area with 
increases of dairy stock, poultry, beef 
cattle, sheep and hogs. While dairying 


there and how to find them, |; 
Authentic and reliable |} 
facts from the State College |; 
of Washington and other 
authoritative sources. It’s 
free. Mail coupon today. 


and poultry raising are practiced rather 
generally throughout the state they are 
the major farm industries of the region 
west of the Cascades. This is a remark- 
able dairy country. The average produc- 
tion per cow—4,911 pounds of milk—is 
the largest in any state. 

Mild winters enable the Washington 
poultryman to produce eggs when prices 
are highest. Production per hen is high. 
Records kept by 105 farmers in 1923 
showed a production from hens and pul- 
lets averaging 153 eggs per bird. The 
average price received by members of 
the Washington Egg & Poultry Associa- 
tion for “‘extras’’ and “firsts” was 35\c 
per dozen in 1924. 


j ire. three out of the last five years Wash- 
ington has ranked first of all the states 
in the production of apples. Washington 
apples are in demand not only through- 
out the United States but in many other 
parts of the world. During the season 
1922—1923, 28,295 carload shipments 
were made. The great majority of Wash- 
ington appies are produced in the irri- 
gated valleys east of the Cascades where 
conditions are ideal for fruit growing. 

Berry growing is a notable industry. 
Yields of blackberries, strawberries and 
red raspberries here are far above the 
average for the country. The output of 
canneries has doubled during the last 
four years. Prunes, cherries, peaches, 
loganberries and cranberries are produced 
in abundance. 

Washington has room for more people. 
New land is being cleared of timber and 
brought under cultivation. Semi-arid 
land is being reclaimed by irrigation. 
Large farms, here and there, are being 
divided into smaller holdings. 

In Washington farming has ceased to 
be a matter of scratching up and seeding 
the soil haphazardly. It is a well or- 
ganized profession requiring technical 
skill, industry and good judgment. Farm- 
ers are learning that by farming better 
they succeed better. The newcomer who 
takes up farming in Washington in this 
spirit and knowledge will find that the 
state and its people will help him on the 
way to success. That is why we urge you 
to come out and see for yourself. By the 
exercise of good judgment you can find 
an excellent farm which you will want to 
own in this splendid state. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
BOOK ON WASHIN GTON 


Tells all about farming in | E 
Washington, opportunities |; 





Town... 


Agricultural Bureau, Dept. 17-A, 
1402 Burlington Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Without cost to me please send me your booklet, 
‘‘Washington for the Farmer”’. 


Name............ 









































































































These Heels Are 


Guaranteed! 


Goodyear Wingfoot 
Heels are guaran- 
teed to outwear any 
others. A new pair 
free if yours do not. 
Get Goodyear Wingfoot 
Heels on the new shoes 
you buy. Insist on them 


when you are having 
new heels put on. 


For Men, Women and Children 


GooD* YEAR 


WINGFOOT 
HEELS 














Are You Losing 
These Milk Profits? 


sTHOUSANDS of dairymen say they lose milk 
**{ and time if they do not clip their milk cows. 
During stable months clipping benefits most. 
Keeps skin clean and free from 
dirt. Cuts cleaning time in half. 
Gets more milk because the cow 
is healthier. Saves time and 
money. 

Thousands of dairymen agree 
with Spicpa Bros., Friend, Nebr.; 
who say each cow increases two 
quarts milk daily since clipping. 
Milk is cleaner. Stays sweet 
longer. It surely pays to cli 
cows and cattle of every kind l» 

Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 

Best made. Ball bearing. Easy 
running. Clips fast. Simple 
touse. Lasts long. Guaranteed to 
satisfy. At your dealer $14 orsend $2 
and pay balance on delivery. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
World's largest makers of Clipping and 
Sheartng Machtnes. IJliustrated catalog 
on request. 








ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


ngs youany size New Putte Cream 
eparator direct from factory 
earns its own cost and more before you 

We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 

ments as low as c 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
No interest - No extras. Every machine guar. 
anteed a lifetime against defects in material 
and workmanship. 
30 Days’ FREE Trial °° 70% farm at 
Se OE ees Our risk Nearly 
200.000 in use. Easiest to clean and turn 

. Write for Free Catalog Folder t-day (22) 

ALBAUGN-DOVER MFG. co. 

2103 Marshall Blvd. Chicago, IN. 
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OILING THE SEPARATOR 
Perhaps the most common abuse to 


which cream separators are subjected. is 
the lack of lubrication. No machine can 
possibly give good and lasting service 
unless it is properly oiled. The bearings 
and gears of a separator are very close- 
fitting and they operate at a high speed. 
It is, therefore, imperative that the proper 
grade of lubricant bé used. 

Never use oil in your separator that is 


0 Tae 


| not especially prepared for that purpose. 


Separator oil costs no more than other 
grades and it is poor economy to use any- 
thing else. Automobile oil is much too 
heavy for this purpose and should never 
be used under any circumstances. Such 
oil will make the machine turn hard and 
will cause the parts to wear rapidly because 
it is too heavy to work into the mechanism. 

Specially prepared oil for separator use 
has just the right body to flow readily into 
the close-fitting mechanism,’ and yet pro- 
vides an adequate cushion between the 
metal parts. It is the duty of a lubricant 
to form a film over the surface and pre- 
vent the metal parts from actually coming 
in contact. Unless this film is present, the 
metal parts come together and excessive 
wearing results. 

Separators are oiled by the splash system. 
That is, an oil reservoir is provided at the 
bottom of the gear compartment into 
which the gears dip, and when in motion 
the gears throw a fine spray of oil to all 
parts of the operating mechanism. 

Remote bearings, such as the upper 
bowl shaft bearing which cannot be oiled 
by this oil spray, must have special means 
provided to carry the oil to them. On some 
separators an oil cup is used to lubricate 
this bearing. In others a small trough is 
arranged to catch some of the oil thrown 
up by the gears and is then conducted to 
remote bearing by a small pipe. This pipe 
should be cleaned quite often and watched 
closely to see that the oil is coming thru. 

If your separator has any oilcups, be 
sure to keep them clean and filled with a 

ood separator oil. Adjust them to drop at 
- four times a minute. During the 
winter, the cups will have to be opened 
more. 

The oil should be drained from the 
separator at least twice a year and the gear 
compartment flushed out.with a quart of 
kerosene. Pour in the kerosene and turn 
the crank rapidly for a few turns. This will 
throw the coal oil to all parts and clean 
them thoroly. Drain out the kerosene, 
and refill the compartmentrto the proper 
height with good separator oil. 

Keep the oil at the height recom- 
mended in your instruction book by add- 
ing more oil when it becomes low. If your 
separator is provided with an oil gauge, 
keep it clean so you can see at a glance just 
how your oil stands. Keep a gallon of sep- 
arator oil on hand so you will have it when 


needed.—H. J., Ill. 


TO WHICH CLASS DO YOU 
BELONG? 


When the records of a cow-testing 
association in southern Indiana were 
checked and _ totalled, two herds 
showed a very marked contrast. Each 
herd was made up of animals belonging 
to the same breed; the owners lived only 
a few miles apart, and the product from 
each herd was marketed in the same way. 
Only reeords of nine months or longer 
were included in the comparison which 
follows: 

Herd B 
$ 84.89 
70 63.70 


Herd A 

Value of product............ $: 7 
Yearly feed cost 

Income over feed cost -70 21.12 

The above is the yearly average per 

cow. Herd A consisted of ten cows and 
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HEATS HOMES 
WITHOUT COAL 


Now! Saugly turn a valve for instant 

heat—any degree. In your own stove, 

without change, burn this new, cheap 

fuel, ‘‘Aerified Liquid,”’ and be done 

forever with the dirt, soot, ashes and 
dgery of coal and wood. 


AN amazing new invention called a 

“heat fountain,”’ slipped into any 
stove or furnace at last makes it pos- 
sible to end woman's slavery to dirty 
coaland wood. A small] quantity of 
common kerosene (coal oil) actually 
beats your home for hours. 


30 Days’ Trial 

This marvel of science has already 
come into use in more than 200,000 
homes, and after a thorough trial in 
weather below zero, its performance 
has been so thoroughly tested that it 
will be sent you for trial in your own 
home. Absolutely safe. Recommended 
py one for its even, dependable 

t. 


Write at once for full details and 
free trial offer that puts it in your 
home for 30 days. Find out now how 
you can protect yourself against coal 
strikes, ehortages and high prices. 
Simply write for our free book. No 
obligation. But act at once while this 
amazing Free Trial Offer is bein gmade. 
Send name and address to 


WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


Cuts—Burns—Scalds—Chapped Hands— 
Sores—Barbed Wire Cuts—Corns—or any 
flesh wounds on man or beast, yield quickly 
to CORONA WOOL FAT—the wonderful heal- 
ing ointment extracted from sheep's wool and 
discovered by Mr. C. G. Phillips. He will send 
a Free Trial package’to anyone who will write 
for it. No obligation—no cost. Write today for 
Free Sample and Booklet of Uses, to Mr. C. 
G. Philli CORONA MFG. CO., 13 Corona 
Bldg., EK ON, OHIO. 

CANDY GUM 


SELLtoSTORE AND MINTS» 
407 


0 I will put you in business as my DIRECT 
JACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, ——— 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unili 
opportunities for hustl No experi 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 

and everybody buys. Work spare time of 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plas 
and FREE SAMPLES, Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK. 

MILTON GORDON, 935 Jackson St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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therefore made an income over feed cost 
of $154.70 for the year. Since the average 
income over’ feed cost per cow in herd B 
was only $21.12 per cow, it would have 
required seventy-three and one-quarter 
cows such as those in herd B to return as 
much income over feed cost as herd A. 
If Mr. B undertook to secure as large 
an income as his neighbor, he would have 
to purchase sixty-two additional cows to 
add to his herd. 

This would require an additional out- 
lay for feed of nearly $4,000 annually, 
»srovided he could produce the roughages 
himself. As this would be impossible, the 
gross cost would be increased. More barn 
room would be required as well as the 
hiring of much extra labor. Even this is 
not the last link in the chain of mis- 
fortune. These sixty-two extra cows would 
produce many thousands of pounds of 
milk during the season, poor as they 
would be. A large part of this would un- 
doubtedly be during the summer, as the 
owner of herd B practiced summer 
dairying.—G. A. W., Ind. 


ARE YOU MILKING FOR FUN OR 
FOR PROFIT? 
Continued from page 72 


the Wisconsin station recommends: Ra- 
tion 1—Clover hay, 10 pounds; corn silage, 
30 pounds; ground corn, 4 pounds; wheat 
bran, 3 pounds; ground oats, 2 pounds, and 
linseed oilmeal, 2 pounds. Ration 2— 
Mixed hay, 10 pounds; corn silage, 30 
pounds; rolled or ground barley, 4 pounds; 
ground oats, 3 pounds; bran, 3 pounds, and 
linseed oilmeal, 2 pounds. 

A cow weighing 1,200 pounds and pro- 
ducing 45 pounds of 3.5 percent milk may 
be fed the following: Clover hay, 12 
pounds; corn silage, 36 pounds; bran, 4 
pounds; linseed oilmeal, 2 pounds; ground 
corn, 4 pounds, and ground oats, 4 
pounds. If silage is not available, use 
clover hay, 18 pounds; mangels, 36 
pounds; ground corn, 8 pounds; gluten 
feed, 3 pounds, and wheat bran, 4 pounds. 

Silage is the cheapest cow feed and very 
valuable because of its succulence. How- 
ever, good records are made without. The 
high herd in the Eden test association of 
Iowa last March received soybean hay 
once a day and clover and timothy once 
daily. When the soybean hay ran out, 
production took a marked drop until 
more linseed oilmeal was used. The ration 
consisted of four parts corn and cobmeal, 
four parts Brecon oats and two parts of 
linseed oilmeal. The feed cost per pound 
of butterfat was 19% cents. 

Soybeans are a new feed of growing im- 
portance. They complete the last link 
in the home-grown dairy ration. At the 
South Dakota station experiments showed 
that ground soybeans were as palatable 
and seemed to have as desirable a physio- 
logical effect on the cows as linseed oil- 
meal. They were also 20 percent more 
valuable for milk production, and 18 per- 
cent more valuable for fat production 
than oilmeal. Ground soybeans have no 
deleterious effect on butter when fed in 
reasonable amounts. 

Soybean hay was found to be 6 percent 
more valuable for milk production and 8 
percent more valuable for fat production 
than alfalfa hay. 

At the Indiana station soybean oilmeal 
and linseed oilmeal proved of equal value 
for milk and fat production. Ground soy- 
beans gave better results than either. 
Ground soybeans were considered in the 
light of that experiment as the best pro- 
tein supplement that can be used in the 
dairy ration for Indiana. 

Where kafir is an importent crop, it is a 
good cow feed. It classes with corn and 
barley and has a slight binding effect 
which must be offset with silage or linseed 
oilmeal. The Kansas station, after three 
tests, recommends kafir to replace corn 
where there is any material difference 
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TuHat’s the dig thing to remember about 


Hanes Winter Underwear—V alue. 

There’s more downright honest value-for-your- 
money packed into HANES than you'll find in any 
winter underwear you can buy. 

And that word “Value” means everything you 
want in underwear. It means real, satisfying bodily 
comfort, indoors or out, working or playing. It 
means a perfectly fitting, correctly sized garment. 

And it means economy—because you'll find Hanes priced 
so low that it will really surprise you. 

Remember, too, you buy HANes under an absolute money- 
— guarantee. Every thread, stitch and button must make 
good. 

If your regular dealer doesn’t have Hanes, write us and we'll 
make sure you are supplied. 

Hanes is sold in three weights for men; union suits and shirts 
and drawers. You'll easily recognize it by its famous red label. 
If you have a boy—don’t forget that you can get the same un- 
equalled value in Hanes Boys’ Underwear. Made of the same 
quality materials and with the same care as the men’s sizes. 
Union suits only. Two weights, heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 
2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seats. Also knee 
length and short sleeve suits. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

















between the prices of the two. 


HANES 
Five Famous 


Points 


j Hanes Collar- 
ettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit 

has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won't roll or 
pucker. Protects the 
chest from cold draughts 
and lets the top-shirt 
lie smooth, 


Hanes Cuffs 

won't pull off. 

They snug the 

wrist, ein- 
forced on the end to 
prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length — not 
aneven,. 


Hanes Elastic 

Shoulders give 

with every move- 

ment, because 
they're made with a 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable, 
Strong. 


Hanes Closed 
Crotch reall 
STAYS closed, 
Double gusset in 
thigh another comfort 
feature. Crotch can't 
bind, for Hanes és fitted 
by TRUNK measare- 
ment, as well as chest, 


* 

Hanes Elastic 

Ankles never 

bunch over the 

shoe-tops. No 

agly pucker showing 

ander the socks. One 

leg is exactly the same 

length as the other. 
They're mates! 
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“Think of the» 
Convenience 
of Running Water 


Running water costs so little that 

no farm home need be without 

its great convenience. At a cost 

of only two or three cents a day, a 

Delco-Light Water System will 

pump all of the water needed in the 
house, and at the barn too. 


@ There can be hot and cold running 
water in the kitchen and bathroom. 
In the barnyard the watering trough 
can be filled quickly and easily. In 
the dairy barn there will be plenty of 
water to maintain the cleanliness 
necessary to sanitation. Cars can be 


need of water service supplied. 


@ Delco-Light Water Systems are 
automatic in operation, trouble-free, 
dependable. They are made in sizes 
to meet all conditions. 


@ Write today for the complete 
Delco-Light Water System Catalog. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


WATER SYSTEMS 
Delco-Light Company 


Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-17, Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of Delco-Light Farm 
Electric Plants, Delco-Light 
Washers, and Frigidaire 

Electric Refrigerators. 








j _ Why take small | 
y pay from uncertain jobs? Why be | 
bounced around from this to that, and 

not know whether you are going to | 

i have a job tomorrow or not? Youcan change 
all that. Learn atrade. Know Autos—how { 

| to repair them, and take advantage of the 
countless opportunities to make money. 
Pave the way for a business of your own—a 

j business that can mske you independent for life. You ! 
car do it with a few weeks training at the Michigan 

j State Automobile Schoo! — the great auto-trade school | 
im the heart of the suto industry a Trained Man--Suc- 
cessfull More than 15 million cars in use, thousands more 
made daily. All need service by trained me More men | 
needed for ore garages electric service stations 
tire, battery and welding shops needed. This means amasing 

j epportunities for men who start now. Small capital a 4 | 
no experience. Fit yourse(/ now to make big money . 


| COME TO THE AUTO CENTER ¢ 
| Learn by Factory Endorsed Methods 
Here you have wonderful 
I advantages. Study autos, 
trucks, engines, auto 
electricity, tractors. All 
n on beet equipment, up- 
to-date any new 
cars; expert in- 
structors; a thor- 
| ough course that 
slights noth- 
ing. Inspect 
the great 
auto plants 
j These great 
companies approve this school. Get fact d 
training at Detroit, the Auto Center. Good ie open. 
Here's your chance to be independent. Write teday for full | 
information about Detroft training to make the most money. 
] Michigan State Automobile School | 
811 Auto Building Detroit, Michigan 





Making BIG MONEY 


as Auto Mechanic 
7 can train you in 8 to 12 weeks and et 
ou 8 job where you can DOUBLE YOUR 
RESENT INCOM Read this letter from 
one of my students: 
ewellen, Nebr I have gotten a fine start 
v ecured for me. Doin 
e ul jobs a like my work fine 
te thank you for the training at your 
ool. it has doubled my earning power. 
D. D. TORPY. 
| have trained hundreds who are do- 
ing just as well. The suto business 


D. D. TORPY 
offer to those who write now. 5 
Lincoln Auto & Tractor School, 2421 0 ST., LINCOLN, NEB 
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washed — gardens watered — every | 














MILK GOATS MAKE HIM MONEY 

When E. R. Swindler, a northern Arkan- 
sas farmer, bought his first milk goats, his 
neighbors laughed at him. But, now that 
he is making more money from them than 
any half-dozen of his neighbors are mak- 
ing from ordinary farming, they are 
laughing on the other side of their faces. 
Perhaps there is something to the lowly 
milk goat after all—Swindler’s experi- 
ences are certainly convincing. 

He purchased his ‘first goats-——of the 
Teggenburg breed—as a milk supply for 
his children, selecting goats because the 
farm was too rough to raise proper feed 
for a herd of dairy cows and because milk 
goats are practically immune to tubercu- 
losis. They soon found that the milk was 
just as good as cows’ milk, easier digested, 
in fact, that eight goats could be kept on 
the feed required for one cow and that 


| four would give as much milk as one good 


cow—that they could produce goats’ milk 
at one-half the cost of cows’ milk. Be- 
sides, the goats would eat stuff the cows 
would not touch, weeds, leaves, all kinds of 
grass and the left-overs from the table. 
Nor was any hill too steep for them to 
climb in search of food. 

Then, after the herd had grown by 
natural increase until they could not use 
all the milk, they tried selling cream. This 
soon proved to be profitable so more 
Toggenburgs were purchased. Now the 
herd numbers 100 head, ali registered. 
They have been culled for high producers, 
the same as any good dairyman would cull 











The skimmilk is fed to the 


his cows. 


young goats—kids, and to poultry and | 


pigs. But Swindler’s biggest income has 
been from the sale of young stock. Since 
goats usually bring two kids at a kidding, 
the increase is much faster than in the case 
of cows. The young does are bred and 
sold at from $30 to $100 each. Last year 
the sale of young stock amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars—and he is raising 
them on a farm that probably could not 
be made to show a profit with ordinary 
farming. 

“Real milk goats should not be con- 


| fused with ordinary native goats,” said 


Swindler. “One thing that has kept the 
growth of the milk industry down is the 
fact that many common goats have been 
sold for dairy purposes to ignorant buyers. 
The common goat does not give enough 
milk to pay for the milking, while a 
real purebred from a long line of milk- 
bred ancestry will give from 4 to 8 quarts 
daily. One milk goat in California has an 
official record of 19 pounds 5 ounces of 
milk in 24. hours. 

“We allow our goats some grain in 
addition to pasture in summer and in 
winter feed hay, a small amount of grain 
and Jerusalem artichokes. Artichokes 
have about the same feeding value as 
sugar beets and goats like them very 
much. They yield heavily and are not 
injured by light freezing so may be left 
in the ground al! winter and plowed up 
as needed, allowing the goats to pick them 
up behind the plow. 

“4 good Nannie makes a nice pet to 
have about the place, is easily handled 
and can be easily trained to climb up on 
a box to be milked. The udder is divided 
into two parts instead of four as is the 
cow's udder. The teats are long and easily 
milked.—C, F., Mo. 
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EASY NOW TO KILL 
EVERY RAT ON THE 
PLACE IN 24 HOURS 


Amazing Discovery of Veterinary Scientist 
Quickly Puts an End to Rats—Not a 
Poison or Virus. 

No longer need you lose several hundred dollars 
a year through the destruction of grain, poultry, etc., 
by rats, since the discovery of a Veterinary Scientist 

Mr. R. B. Grant, says: “Any place can quickly 
be rid of rats and mice simply by placing Rillarat 
mixture in the common runs or holes. 


Killarat is not a poison to live stock or humans. This 
w discovery works quickly. Within 24 hours 
after putting it out, most people report that all rats and 
mice seem to vanish like magic, and are usually found 
dead away from the buildings. 

So ident are the distributors of Kill-a-rat, that 
this discovery will quickly rid your place of all rats and 
mice, that they offer to send to any reader of this paper 
a regular $2 prescription for only $1. With this you can 
mix at home enough to last all season, and be free 


from these — Je 

You send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to Rid-O-Pest Chemical Company, 2807 Mu- 
tual Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri and the prescrip- 
tion will mailed at once. Mix it and use it according 
to the simple directions. If after ten days the rats have 
not vanished from your place, your word to that effect 
will bring a prompt refund o' ez money, and the 
prescription costs you nothing. This offer is fully guar- 
anteed in every way write to-day. 
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New Sé.rinc SENSATION 
Take orders for famous Stay-Prest Trouser 
Presser. Puts perfect crease in pants —takes out 
wrinkies and baggy knees. Sells quick to men 
and housewives. Rowen thing out. Big repeater 


Ames hours. 
Randie sold 35 first day. Special Oller gives you 
Selling Outfit absolutely FREE We guarantee 
sates Write for plan and exctu- 

sive territory. Act quick. Get Free Outfit. 


The Getgey-lung CaS176 G Bidg. Cincinnati, 0. 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
$125,000,000 out of circulation. Foreign 
residents, not trusting banks, have 
hoarded about $250,000,000. 
Increase in Value of Wheat Export 

Wheat exported from the United 
States in the first six months of 1925 
showed an increase of 288 percent in 
value over the same period of 1924, but 
the quantity was only 133 percent greater. 
Exports in the six months of 1925 were 
51,195,000 bushels valued at $93,629,000 
against 22,006,000 bushels valued at 
$24,138,000 a year ago. Rye exports in- 

‘reased 344 percent in value and 171 per- 
ent in quantity. 
Fire Loss in United States 

In connection with National Fire Pre- 
vention Week the statement was made 
that fires in the United States cause a loss 
of $16 every second of the day and night 
und amount, in a year, to $4 for every 
man, woman and child, as against ninety 
cents in England, forty-nine cents ‘Sn 
France and eleven cents in Holland. The 
loss of life by fire in this country is given 
as above 15,000 a year. One reason given 
is that there are 20,697,204 dwellings in 
the United States and that 83.34 percent 
of them are of ordinary wood-frame con- 
struction. The antidote suggested is to 
build houses that will be safe. 

Washington Approves Agricultural Mart 

It is learned here that President Cool- 
idge and Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
are favorably impressed with the proposal 
of the American Agricultural Mart to 
erect a $30,000,000 headquarters in 
Chicago. The mammoth building which is 
proposed to be built as a home for Ameri- 
can agriculture, will be ready in 1928 and 
will serve as headquarters for 96 different 
divisions of the farming industry. It will 
contain 3,000 square feet of floor space and 
one of its features will be a convention hall 
seating 25,000 people. 

Both the president and Secretary Jar- 
dine believe that the establishment of 
the great mart is a forward step in the 
work of organizing agriculture. 

Scientific Program for Side Roads Urged 

Road authorities of the country are 
becoming increasingly conscious of the 
importance of a national scientific pro- 
gram for the improvement of the millions 
of miles of side roads that serve as feeders 
for the main highway system. 

Experts point to the fact that there are 
now 150 automobiles to every mile of 
federal aid road and that 200 to the mile 
will bring the saturation point. Hence the 
importance of side road Sotebainent. 

There are in the country 2,640,000 miles 
of side roads, as compared with the 200,000 
miles of improved roads clas-ified as state 
highways. The difficulty in working out a 
scientific program of improvement for the 
gigantic ea mileage is and has been 
that approximately 3,000 local adminis- 
trative units have been hitting at different 
targets and expending an annual sum of 
$600,000,000 without results commensu- 
rate with the expenditure. 

Farm Women Organize Nationally 

One of the most important organization 
movements in recent years is that just 
launched in Washington for bringing to- 
gether the coordinated thoughts of the 
farm women of the nation in matters 
political and economic affecting the wel- 
fare of agriculture. 

There has been formed the Federated 
Farm Women of America with national 
headquarters a stone’s throw from the 
White House. The indication now is that 
millions of farm women will within a few 
vears be found under the colors of the new 
organization. Its aims, as set forthin a 
manifesto, are political and economic, and 
range all the way from the improvement of 
the farm home to the more efficient distri- 
bution of farm produce and the securing of 
national and state legislation in the interest 
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De Laval 







your old separator may be running all right and 
you may think it is doing good werk—but is it? 
Here is an easy way to satisfy yourself. Ask your De _— 
Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval and try this 
simple test: 

After separating with your old separator, wash 
its bow! and tinware in the skim-milk. the 


skim-milk at normal room temperature and run it 
through a new De Laval. Have the cream thus 


















and tested. Then you can tell 
exactly if your old machine is wasting cream, and 
what a new De Laval will save. 

Thousands have tried this plan and many have found Hand Electric Belt 
anew De pagan would increase their cream money from ‘@60 to'1430 DOWN 
$25 to $200 a year. Sal in 15 

: alance in 
Se The new De Laval is the crowning achievement of ¥ 
t a ae 48 years of separator manufacture and leadership. It | . Monthly 
oe "DeLa = has the wonderful “floating bow!" —the greatest separa- ayments 
J wort v 4 tor improvement in 25 years. It is guaranteed to skim : 
r} ge , ‘tor cleaner. It, runs easier with milk going through the 
ree catalog. bowl, and lasts longer. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Lowel bather De Laval 
















will soon pay for itself. 
More than 35,000 in 
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Priced! 
“Acme”? Sedan Tops 


For Ford Touring and Roadster; Chevrolet 


| Superior; Overland 91, Star, Dodge. Be 
} Make a well-built, distinguished - looking 
Sedan at a price within easy reach. Built to give P 
permanent satisfaction! 
If wanted for the New Ford Car specify 
| “Por New Style 1926 Ford."’ Kore wp 


“ ore ae 


me 


Jute padding insulation thruout makes the $150 a Wee 
“Acme”’ Top cool in summer and warm in winter. Send for this Big, N ; 
Ventilating glass windows on all doors. FREE Auto Book raght 
Decorative side bows and T-handles. | ee ._ =, le 
; u. 
| ‘,Aeme" Tops do not interfere with wind- the way to amasing 
| shield ventilation. of i Wh look pon 7ye aainn Dod 
The Greatest To; Value Today! bow he soot wae only making $21 s week, 
See yous Local Loy > “ wie I put shout Tremendous Opportunities for you 
rect for riptive ar F- ‘s B Dee I trai 
| Descript e Brae tN vse OWN HOME—how T put you 


ACME BODY-TOP CO., Aurora, Ulinois | F | \p 8% (9 BIG JOBS paying up to $10,000 a 


give you life time employment 
= service, also lifetime consultation service 


























FREE of extra charge. Common School- 
ing ef you need. Mine is the only 
‘ob-Way” Training on earth! In- 


cludes h need. 
offer right now of 4 Out- 
eae | fits We 


3 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 












Select from 89 styles of 


1016 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn at. © 


27 

Bend me at once your FREE book, AUTO 
FACTS without any obligation. Also showing 
@e how you give me 4 big outtits. 







on approval at F Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Save a third. Write for free Catalog 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 136 MORTON, ILLS. 





of the agricultural community, 

















A BARN FOR THE CALVES 

RS. L. D. Drewry, who is the owner of 

a splendid herd of Jerseys in Hamilton 
county, Ohio, endeavors to give the 
calves on her farm the best possible 
start. To this end, she has permitted the 
man in charge of the farm to construct a 
separate barn for them where they can 
be cared for away from the other stock. 

This barn is not large. It contains 

fourteen box stalls each 5x7 feet with an 
alleyway between. The floors are con- 
crete, as are the walls up to the windows. 
Cleaning and disinfecting can very easily 
be done. A generous supply of windows 
in each side wall provides abundant sun- 
light and ventilation. Storage space over- 
head takes care of a large quantity of hay 
and grain so that it is not necessary to 
replenish the supply very often. ‘This 
separate barn makes it easier to take care 
of the calves and enables us to give them 
very much better care,” says the man 
in charge.—H. E. M., Ind. 


DAIRYING MAKES HILL FARM 
BETTER 


“Why do you keep a dairy herd?” 
I asked Sandy McVean, Campbell county, 
Kentucky. ‘In order to make the best 
possible use of my hill land,’”’ was the 
quick reply. The McVean farm is rolling 
in character. Grass grows very well on 
the hills and slopes and an abundance of 
grain and hay can be produced in the 
valleys. 

Dairying enables McVean to maintain 
the hills in grass. Were he to attempt to 
farm those hills, the fertility would 
quickly leach out and the soil would be- 
come thin and non-productive. For sev- 


ys 


eral years a considerable portion of the 
manure produced from feeds grown in the 
valleys has falien on the hill pastures or 
has been distributed there by the farm 
spreader. As a consequence, there has 
been an increase in the carrying capacity 
of the hill pastures. 

MeVean has several other market 
crops from which he secures his farm in- 
come. He insists, however, that the sale 
of several cans of milk each day brings 
cash that is more appreciated than is the 
money from any other product.—H. E. 
M., Ind. 


STARVED COW REPAYS GOOD 
CARE 

Beauty, a poor, starved, hidebound 
cow existed on a farm in Scott county, 
Indiana, until Howard Atcheson pur- 
chased her for $45. It was only a short 
distance to Beauty’s new home but the 
walk in the warm, spring sunshine after 
the long, hungry days of the previous 
winter taxed her strength and mate the 
journey a slow one. Once among a herd 
of sleek, well-fed companions, life assumed 
a new aspect. With plenty of good soy- 
bean hay, silage and a liberal ration of 
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round corn, oats and linseed oilmeal, 
auty began to take real enjoyment in 
living. 
In 373 days this cow produced 8,790 
pounds of milk containing 413.5 pounds 
of butterfat. Her best month’s production 
was 53.7 pounds of fat and her poorest 
month’s record was 37.2 pounds. Her 
feed cost for the year was $85.23, while 
the income over feed cost was $126.66. 
She returned $2.49 for each dollar in- 
vested in feed and produced milk at a 
feed cost of 96 cents per hundred pounds. 
Atcheson believes a cow can do her 
best only when she has a dry period of 
six to eight weeks. In spite of the fact 
that Beauty was producing over twenty 
younds of milk daily, she was dried off. 
t is the good cow that is usually the 
persistent milker. Unless forced to go 
dry, she will often milk until within a 
few days or even until the day she 
freshens. This is a great drawback during 
the following lactation period. It is a 
well-known fact that a heavy producer 
cannot consume enough feed during the 
first few weeks of the lactation period 
to meet the needs of her body and provide 
for the daily production of milk. Some 
surplus flesh helps to carry the cow over 
this critical period. During the two years 
that Atcheson has belonged to the local 
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association, he has made a 
gain in his herd average. 
Year in association. . 
No. of cows... 

Herd average— Milk, lbs. 

Fat, Ibs. 

Value of product....... 
Feed cost 


cow-testin 
substanti 
1924 
5 
7,799 
393 .6 
$192.03 
90.95 87.70 
Income over feed cost....... 91.21 104.33 


The fat production increased 22.8 
pounds or 7.8 percent; feed cost de- 
creased $3.25 or 3.5 percent, while income 
increased $13.12 or 14.4 percent. In 1923 
the feed cost to produce one pound of fat 
was 24.9 cents but only 22.2 cents the 
second year. Greater production at lower 
cost is usually the result of continved 
testing. 

Present indications are that this Scott 
county herd will do even better this year. 
The owner is naturally well pleased with 
the results, as his name has appeared 
among the “high ten’ each year. He 
says, “Every dairyman should helong to 
a testing association. My herd is no ex- 
ception. A cow can’t make milk without 
feed. Weeding out the loafers, and every 
herd has one or two, and giving that extra 
feed to the others would accomplish won- 
ders with scores of other herds. That is 
all I did with mine.”’—G. A. W., Ind. 


GETTING THE WOPK OUT OF HAM 
AND EGGS 
Continued from page 13 

will eat a pound of mash ‘or each pound 
of grain and in a few we«.:s many of them 
start to lay again. Then when these 
“seconds quit Mying, as shown by the 
returning yellow color in their beaks and 
shanks, they are sold. They have laid a 
few eggs while egg prices are at the highest 
point of the year and the culls go on the 
market at a time when hen prices are more 
favorable than prevail at culling time. 

On this farm, the poultry do all their own 
work as far as possible, as well as the hogs. 
The brooding is done in colony house 
brooders placed in a small patch of alfalfa 
next to the house for easy access. As 
soon as the chicks get large enough they 


7,542 
. 364.8 
$182.16 
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are let out onto the alfalfa. Thegreen stuff 
lowers the cost of production and avoids 
leg-weak chicks. The broilers go to the 
market at two to two and one-half pounds. 

The pullets go to sleep as usual in the 
eolony house one night after the corn 
is laid by, but they wake up the next 
morning in a cornfield. The house is 
moved at night and very few chickens 
have ever come back. A part of the alfalfa 
is generally killed by the chicks, so while 
they are attending the bug feast in the 
cornfield, the ground is being re-sown 
with alfalfa and on the runs, the sun 
is shedding copious floods of nature’s 
own disinfectant, sunshine. The Bremers 
thus keep their chick runs free from dis- 
eases and parasites, a problem that is a 
killer when one tries to brood chicks year 
after year on the same ground. 

There are two hen houses on the place, 

one of them is a remodeled shed, the other 
a regular shed-roof type house. One is on 
the north side of the road, with its back 
up against the granary. These were put 
where they are on purpose. If the corn- 
field to which the young chicks are moved 
is on the north side of the road, the pullets 
are shifted into the house on thatsideof the 
road, the pullets are shifted into the other 
house. The one thing the Bremers try to 
avoid with their poultry is any violent 
change. The pullets are fed well during 
the summer and are put into the laying 
house as soon as they are matured. Every 
arrangement for handling them easily is 
—- into service because experience 
as shown that unless the pullets are 
handled carefully, they will go into a 
molt. A molt and winter eggs do not 
thrive on the same fowl. . 

Only the old hens are used as breeders 
while the early hatched and well-developed 
pullets are man fo> winter 

One would judge from the number of 
hens on this farm tha it is a commercial 
poultry farm. Not so. The poultry houses 
are built so they can easily be made into 
hog houses. Bremer is not a plunger. He 
says the time to = a thing is when it is 
no longer profitable. His work can be 
characterized as a management success, 
a matter of making several lines work to- 

ether so there are neither products nor 

y-products that have to beg a market. 
Small lots that on many farms grow 
weeds, on Bremerode grow alfalfa. No 
water is carried to hogs and in the summer 
time none is carried to the chickens. A 
long hose from the pump delivers the 
water into a barrel that has a spigot in it 
and by turning this a little, a constant 
supply of fresh water is always where the 
birds can have all they want. 

Bremer does pay close attention to his 
own farm, but not to the exclusion of the 
best interests of his community. More 
often than the writer cares to admit, very 
successful farmers live to themselves 
alone. They seem to forget that building 
character is much more important than 
building fortunes. 

Bremer was the first president of the 
Pulaski County Farm Bureau. He served 
in this capacity for two years and when 
this work passed to another, he continued 
to be useful to his township farm bureau. 
He is always ready to help with a Red 
Cross drive, or any similar work. His 
usetulness is quite in contrast to many 
who, after they have been honored by 
being placed at the head of the organiza- 
tion, when their work is over refuse to 
interest themselves in the efforts of their 
home community. 

Every rural section needs both com- 
munity builders and successful farmers, 
and thrice blessed is the man who can 
fill both needs. 

It’s surprising how much dollars-and- 
cents value a coat of paint adds to a set 
of farm buildings—how utterly it can 
change the appearance of a rundown- 
looking farm, and give to it an air of 
wellbeing. 
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vator that Never Loses Cream. 


You now understand why we ask you to look at the Finish instead of the Start 
of any race—horse race or separator race. While no separator can beat the 
Melotte on the get-away—later on, as shown, it does something no hand-bal- 
anced separator can or ever will do, without rebalancing—that is, it skims as 
Perfectly after 3, 5 or even 20 years of service as when new. This fact 
makes it the Winner in Every Long Distance Skimming Efficiency Test. 


tuff r 
_ } 
the 4 
the od 
orn 
ext We will send an imported Belgian Melotte Cream were your own machine. Put it to every possible test. 
} is Separator direct to your farm and you don't pay us a Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is 
ens cent for 4 months. Free Trial. Returnable at our ex- easy to keep clean and sanitary because it has only 
ilfa pense. We make this offer because we know there is one-half the tinware of other separators. Turns so easily 
hile no other separator in the world equal to the Melotte bowl spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking unless 
ra and we want to prove it to you. Use it just as if it brakeis applied. No other separator hasor needs abrake. 
un 
e's 
ers 
lis- 
3 a 
ar 
ce, 
er w A poor race horse can keep up with a good one for a few jumps but socn falls 
on €. behind. Any good separator factory can turn out a hand-balanced ‘Separator 
ck which is a good skimmer when the separator is new. But when it is two or 
ut three years old, it begins to waste cream. Don’t be influenced so much by the 
Ti- perfect skimming separator when it isnmew. The best separator is determined 
- only by perfect skimming through years of service. 
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er 
: The 'mported Belgian 
nt 
1B Our Government 
1g Bureau in Bulle- 
"vy tin 201 says: “A 
is perfectly bal- 
e anced bow! is 
: erg meee ay 
= The Melotte Cream Separator—the wonderful machine made in Belgium — gets 
t away in the skimming race with a perfect start and maintains its perfect skim- 
ming record through ten or twenty years of use without a particle of cream loss. 
s It is possible for the Melotte to skim perfectly after years of service when other 
d separators are worn out because it has a suspended self-balancing bowl with 
only one bearing. It does not have to be hand-balanced. 
: It balances itself. No separator with a bowl that is hand-balanced, or one rigidly 
supported by two bow! bearings can continue to skim with precision. Such a 
: separator starts to waste your cream a few months after it is purchased. 
2 The MELOTTE bowl balances itself the same as a top—it is never hand-bal- 
3 anced at the factory. Its balance is automatic at all times—when new and 
7] when old. Use-bent discs or even the omission of discs cannot affect its Per- 
4 fect Balance. An out-of-balance MELOTTE Bow! is an impossibility—they are 
- unknown—they have simply Never Been. On account of this the MELOTTE’S 
, SUSPENDED SELF-BALANCING BOWL makes the MELOTTE The One Sepa- 
r 





The Imported Belgian 
Melotte Cream Separator 
with the Suspended Self- 
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We will gladly send the 


pret pn a * “ you can test it in every conceivable way. Compare it with any f 
ents keep it so. It is the other Separator. If you do not find that you like the MELOTTE 
one separator that skims better, that it skims better, that it is more easily cleaned, more 
as perfectly after tea or easily turned, and moreover, if you are not convinced that the self- 
twenty years of service as balancing constructionof the MELOTTE will give you a separator 
when new. that will skim as perfectly after ten or twenty years use as the day 
you got it—box the separator up and return it tousatourexpense. Waste from 4 to % 


of a pint of cream per 
day and you throw 


Mail Coupon for Catalog = 22°" 
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H. B. Babson, Mgr. 
The man who buys a separator without The Sites Sopeeeee Dept.96-18 Chi ty 
getting the full peony A of ay a 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Cali. paisa 
Melotte is not doing himself justice e Without cost to me or obligation in any way. please send me the Melotte 
is closing hiseyes to proper skimming and [J]  $UsmBactst Stated tad Seatac ™ Dost aa fee set 
to the saving of cream. The extra cream 
the Melotte gets usually pays for the separ- k ee eS Tee eee SANTEE AEE 
ator the first year. Mail the free coupon (Print name and address plainly) 
for free catalog and special offers today. f 


The Melotte Separator fl 


H. B. BABSON, U.S. Manager County ....-.----------------00------n0nen= 
19th St. and California Ave., Dept. 95-18 a ee ae 
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Chi i ois bound to interest you — Melotte 
a Milking Machine quality —conpenaar priced— 
. Check here if interested. 
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Eight Extra Good Desserts 


By ESTELLA LANE, 





Gelatine delight is a happy ending 
for a me al 
Prune whip is just as easy to make as it is pretty and 
good to eat. Directions for making it will be found 
on another page 





Fruit salad for dessert? Why not, when Indian tapioca pudding is differ- 
the first course of a simple, info-mal ent, economical, and delicious 
meal has been quite hearty 


A skillet cake, or “upside down” cake, is shown at the 
left, and an individual serving of the same just above 


Rice pudding, glorified with 
almonds and caramel sauce 


Just above is pictured our poowts 
y»@ simple white cake with 
cocoanut icing. At the left is an un- 
unusually good—dessert 
knownas“Transparent me.” Recipes 
jor these and forall the other good 
things displayed Fere are to be found 
on another page in this issue. In 
deciding what dessert to serve with 
a dinner, be careful to choose a 
light one, perhaps of fruit or gela- 
tine, to top off a substantial meal, 
viee versa 











EIGHT EXTRA GOOD DESSERTS 
(Recipes for making the desserts shown on page 86) 


The dessert is a very satisfying part of 
any dinner, hmch or supper—satisfy- 
ing to make as well as to eat. A successful 
one is pretty to look at, and leaves a good 
taste in the mouth. It must, therefore, 
be planned as a part of the meal, otherwise 
it may be too rich and heavy to go well 
with the preceding courses. 

I am giving recipes here that have 
especially pleased guests at my table, 
and some that my friends have found 
pleased their families unusually well. 
Some of these are very simple and inex- 
pensive, others are more elaborate, and 
suited to special occasions. Among them 
I hope you will find several that you will 
like to serve often. 

Gelatine Dessert 

2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 

14 cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 

1-can of crushed pineapple (No. 2 size) 

14 pound of marshmallows 

1 cupful of chopped almonds 

2 cupfuls of whipped cream 

Dissolve the gelatine in the cold water, 
then add the boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. Set aside to cool. 

When cold but not stiff, add the pine- 
apple, marshmallows and almonds, and 
lastly fold in the whipped cream. Set in 
a cold place to stiffen. Serve in individual 
dishes or in a large glass bowl, decorated 
with green candied cherries, or with bits 
of jelly or even with bright-colored gum 
drops. ° 

Prune Whip 

There are a number of different ways 
of making prune whip, but the way that 
I think easiest and best is this. It calls for: 

2 cupfuls of prune pulp 

Juice of 1 lemon 

6 egg whites 

12 tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 

Cook the prunes without sugar, and 
when they are cool remove pulp and cut 
into bits. Most recipes say to put the 
pulp thru a strainer, which may be done 
if desired but is not necessary. Squeeze 
the lemon juice over the prunes and let 
stand while you beat the egg whites. 

When these are beaten stiff, add to them 
half the sugar called for above and beat 
again until very stiff, then fold in the 
remainder of the sugar. (You have used 

two tablespoonfuls of sugar, you see, for 
each egg white, according to the standard 
way of making meringue.) Fold in the 
prunes, add half a cupful of nutmeats if 
you wish, put into a buttered baking dish, 
and bake in a very moderate oven. The 
baking dish may be set into a pan of hot 
water in the oven to insure its cooking 
slowly. Chill before serving, and top 
with a bit of whipped cream for decora- 
tion or use a boiled custard sauce made of 
the egg yolks. 
Fruit Salad 

A pretty fruit salad makes one of the 
nicest desseits possible for a simple din- 
ner or supper. It may,be either a mixture 
of fruits served with boiled dressing, or a 
gelatine salad. The following is a very 
nice one: 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

\4 eupful of fruit juice (any kind) 

1% cupfuls of hot fruit juice 

Juice of 1 lemon 

4 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of pineapple, cubed 

1 cupful of pears, cubed 

1 cupful of Royal Anne canned cherries 

1 cupful of marshmallows 

Soften the gelatine in the quarter-cupful 
of cold fruit juice, then add to the boiling 
hot juice and stir until dissolved. Add the 
lemon juice and sugar, place pan in a 
basin of ice water and stir until mixture 
begins to thicken. Then add the cubed 
pineapple and pears, the pitted cherries, 
and the marshmallows cut into bits. When 
chilled and stiff, serve in head lettuce leaf 
“cups,” with whipped cream or with boiled 
dressing to which a large proportion of 
whipped cream has been added, 
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New and Improved 





- RCTERPIEC: 


Five Tube Tuned Radio Frequency 
Receiving Set With Full-throated 
Loud Speaker Built-in 


for use with 


DRY OR STORAGE BATTERY TUBES 


With the wonderful FreEsHMAN MASTERPIECE 
installed in your home, there can be no more 
lonely days. You will receive the country’s finest 
entertainment, broadcast from coast to coast. 
You can keep informed of the latest news, mar- 
ket quotations, lectures and the thousands of 
helpful instructions on the air daily. 

FresHMAN Masterpiece Receivers are sold 

only through Authorized Dealers who will in- 

stall and service the model you desire. There is 

a Freshman dealer near you—if not—write to 

us for complete literature and the name of our 

nearest dealer. 


Every set guaranteed to be mechanically perfect 


Chas Freshman (o.Inc 


Prices slightly higher Denver and West, 



























Continued on page 112 
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How to Feed the Laying Hens Profitably 


Time Now to Hit the High Markets 


By O. A. HANKE 


ILLIONS of chickens on American farms make up the 

backbone of this nation’s great poultry industry. On 

January 1, 1924, the total value of the farm hens 
amounted to $376,780. Altho specialized egg farms supply 
many dozens of winter eggs, yet their meager supply does not 
begin to satisfy the demand of the city markets. In winter egg 
production, the cornbelt farmer 
has open a source of income 
which may well be worth con- 
sideration. 

Chas. E. Menz of Jefferson 
county, Wisconsin, has 175 egg 
machines in the form of White 
Leghorns which have played an 
important role in the success of 
the Menz.family. An average 
winter egg production of 50 
percent translates into an egg — a 
income of approximately $3.50 
per day. Furmers who keep 
records are the most enthusiastic 
boosters of poultry as a farm 
side line. They know what a 
farm flock of 150 to 300 hens can 
produce for the farm family. 

“The profit from the farm 
flock depends to a large extent 


Wisconsin 
100 Ibs. ground corn 
100 lbs. ground oats 
100 lbs. wheat bran 
100 Ibs. wheat middlings 
100 lbs. meatscrap or 
tankage 
5 Ibs. common salt 


lowa 
200 Ibs. ground oats 
100 Ibs. ground corn 
100 Ibs. corn gluten 
100 Ibs. tankage or meat- 
scrap 
5 Ibs. salt 
20 Ibs. bonemeal 
20 Ibs. ground limestone 
or ground oystershell 





FOUR CORNBELT RATIONS 





poultry offal must not be ground in because of the danger of 
transmitting disease to the flock. Halpin recommends spread- 
ing out the bone in a thin layer in a cold room if it is purchased. 
If left in a paper sack, even in a room below freezing, the center 
of the mass will heat and spoil. 

Animal protein must be fed at the rate of one-fifth of the mash 
mixture if hens are to lay well 
in winter. This is because of the 
composition of the protein. 
Vegetable protein, or that from 
plants, does not contain sub- 
stances known as animo acids in 
the proper proportion. Halpin 
relates that a hen must have 
animal protein in her diet in 
order to utilize the vegetable 
proteins to advantage which 
are found in wheat and corn. 

Wherever only a few hens are 
kept, it will be found most con- 
venient and cheapest to buy a 
good conshharelal egg mash. 
Even farmers with large flocks 
are finding mixed feeds more sat- 
isfactory because of the saving 
in labor and the well-balanced 
ration which includes products 
difficult to obtain for home mix- 


Missouri 
2 Ibs. bran 
2 tbe. shorts 
2 lbs. cornmeal 
1% Ibs. meatscrap or 
tankage 


Indiana (Purdue) 
100 Ibs. bran 
100 Ibs. wheat middlings 
100 Ibs. cornmeal 
100 lbs. meatserap or 
tankage 
(Reduce meatscrap or 
tankage to 70 Ibs. when 
mash is fed heavily.) 








upon how many eggs the hens 
lay,” says J. G. Halpin, head of 
the poultry department at the 
Wisconsin college of agriculture. Halpin lists the parts of the 
hen’s diet as grain, mash, animal feed, mineral feed and water. 
Recently another element has come to be considered an essen- 
tial part of a balanced ration. Vitamines, the much talked of 
elements, seem to play an important role in connection with 
winter feeding of layers. . 

Nothing gives quicker and surer results in the care of poultry 
than the feeding of dry mash, winter andsummer. Its constant 
use insures poultry profit. 

The mash is an essential part of the hen’s diet, according to 
J. B. Hayes, extension poultryman at the Wisconsin college of 
agriculture, for she cannot make eggs economically from grains 
alone. ‘In the mash should be included sOme of the common 
byprodticts such as wheat, bran, middlings, and gluten feed,” 
H ives de« lares. 


HENS will not lay well unless they are given the right kind 
of feed and, strange as it may seem, the average farm does 
not produce all of the feeds that are needed by the laying 


flock,”’ Halpin asserts. He further adds, “It is poor manage- 
ment to get along with what one can produce when, by buying 
a few pounds of feed to supplement the home grown feeds, the 
profits can be greatly increased. 
Speaking of the merits of animal pro- 
tein, Halpin says, ‘““The hen must be sup- 
plied with enough animal protein, either 
neluded in the mash or fed in addition 
to it. Some of the more common home 
supplies of animal protein may consist 
of skimmilk, buttermilk or some form of 
waste meat.. In the winter the hen will 
not drink enough milk to supply her 
ne eds, so some additions should be made. 
In many sections of the 
cornbelt, skimmilk is 
ivailable during the win- 
ter It should be fed 
liberally to the farm flock, 
tests have 
shown the highest 
egg production is secured 
by using milk with some 
form of meat such as fresh 
t, meat scrap or tank- 
ge Skimmilk, too, 
eems to aid in keeping 
a healthy condi- 
tion. Cottage cheese is a 
good feed where it can be 
obtained cheaply. 
ig the 
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ing. 
~ Jt has been shown conclusive- 
ly, Halpin points out, that an abundant supply of the right 
kind of minerals is as necessary for good egg production as any 
part of the ration. In tests at the Wisconsin station, the test 
pen on oystershell laid twice as many eggs as did the one re- 
ceiving no shell material. 

With a better understanding of poultry nutrition, comes the 
recommendation that calcium Salcahenshitien be supplied to 
hens in greater abundance than heretofore. They are both need- 
ed in the blood stream for proper body regulation. 


THt hens do not lay soft-shelled eggs when oystershell is 

lacking, but that they lay according to the supply, has been 
proved in recent experiments. Oystershell can limit the e 
production of the farm flock if not supplied abundantly. The 
average hen eats three pounds of oystershell a year. Salt can 
ordinarily be added to the mash mixture at the rate of one pound 
to 100 pounds mash. Avoid lumpy salts for salt is poisonous 
if eaten in large quantities. 

The amount of grain fed to hens varies with the season. 
From November to April a farm flock of 100 birds should re- 
ceive 12 pounds of grain daily. A good scratch grain mixture 
is made up of 100 pounds corn, 100 pounds wheat and 100 

pounds oats. Halpin recommends 
a mixture of 300 pounds yellow 
corn, 200 pounds wheat and 100 
pounds oats. He advises that a 
mixture of equal parts corn and 
wheat may be better if the oats 
ow are sprouted and then 
ed. 

“Sprouted oats make splendid 
green feed for winter and spring 
use,” Halpin points out. He 
maintains that their benefit is 
multiplied if.they are placed in the 
sun so that the sprouts become 
green. Sunlight is necessary in the 
production of this green color. 

Recent experiments also point 
to the possibility of the dark yel- 
low yolks being richer in vita- 
mines than the light yolks. Hal- 

pin tells of the method of 
sprouting oats at the col- 
lege. 

‘Secure empty lard 
tubs or large wooden pails. 
Bore a small hole near the 
bottom of each tub and 
make a plug to fit the hole. 
Put about half a pail of 
dry oats in a tub and add 
luke warm water to cover 
the oats te a depth of two 
or three inches. 

“‘After twelve hours pour 
off thé (Cont.on p. 94. 
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The last chore done.... 
now to tune in Happiness! 


ine you like to see mother drop the cares of the 


day like a shawl from her shoulders? Her face light 
up with the sweet freshness of youth? Wreathed in 
smiles? And the children merry, gay and contented? 

Invest in a De Forest F-5-M Radiophone — the 
world’s greatest entertainer, olacshit, an 
informant. 

The De Forest Radiophone is the ideal 
instrument for the farm home. It was de- 
signed by the master mind of radio science, 
Dr. Lee De Forest, who invented the vacuum 
tube, around which all radio development 
is built. Being his creation, it naturally 
follows that it is extremely dependable — 
mechanically perfect. 

The new and wonderful Weagant circuit: 
is also a feature of the De Forest Radio- 


Type F-5-AW—In polished natural wal- 


with a clearness that has never before been equalled. 

But what is most important is that it was designed 
especially for the rural home. The loud speaker is self- 
contained—that is, it’s built in the cabinet, as are the 
compartments for the batteries. In other words, this 
beautiful cabinet conceals all the unsightly 
accessories which formerly were of neces- 
sity a part of the living-room scenery. 

The De Forest Radiophone will bring you a great 
variety of programs. You can tune in or out any of 
the stations in the immediate vicinity and “break 
through" to far-distant points. And it has a tone that 
for liquid purity, sweetness, and beauty cannot be 
s : Bue a the presence of the cabinet you'd 
actually think the artists were in the room., 


Get a De Forest 


There should be a De Forest dealer near you. If, 
chance, there is not, communicate direct with us. 


phone. This marvelous invention brings  auccabince withspaceforboch“A"and any event, write us for literature describing the De 
“B" batteries without epate. Forest Radiophone and its romantic history in detail. 
Spea. 


you not just “‘another set’’ but amew mu- pi. (ett Tubes, 


sical instrument reproducing flawlessly the _ barteri) 


00. 
Type F-5-M with built-in load speaker 


De Forest Radiophones range in prices from $85 to $450. 


gteatorchestras,bands,andthehuman voice  (aious tubes and batteries) $1000. De Forest Radio Company, Jersey City,.N. J. 
Western prices slightly bigher. 


DE FOREST %2:%. 


DOBALERS th ALL CITIES AND RADIO COMMUNITIES 
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Ideal for scratch sheds, poultry and TLL 


brooder houses, hot beds, etc. 
| tH as 


TUL 
Se 


More Eggs At Top Prices 

bring top prices in winter and GLASS 
Cc H brings more eggs. Your hens will lay 
all the time, give you more eggs than you ‘ve 
ever had before. GLASS-CLOTH is the greatest 

invention ever offered for poultrymen. 
“I made over $300 more last winter by using 
GLASS -CLOTH,” writes one Iowan farmer. 
“Paid its cost ten times over,”’ writes another. 


Best for Baby Chicks Too 

They thrive amazingly when protected by 
GLASS- CLOTH. They get the ultra violet sun 
rays and grow faster, healthier and feather out 
into plump, frying size several weeks before 
regular season. 

GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. Try it and see how quickly they 
grow under its protection. You'll be amazed. 


Use GLASS-CLOTH to enclose your | 
for winter protection or to build a Health 

where you can lounge, read or work in comfort 
while taking pleasant, health-producing violet 
ray sun baths. Especially valuable for treating 
rickets, tuberculosis and other diseases. 


TURNER BROS. 


Dept. 263 


PI i THA aa 


the Time 


Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these are 
the things that make your hens lay, and these 
are the things a GLASS-CLOTH covered 
scratch shed will give them all through the 
winter. It gives them June weather all the time; 
keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on the 
coldest day; protects them from dampness and 
draughts; keeps them at their and 
makes them lay more eggs. 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 
than any other material (glass stops them.) 
Violet rays are the vitality and health rays 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry needs 
through the winter months. GLASS-CLOTH 
produces a warm, soft, even light, full of violet 
rays and much preferred by poultry to the strong 
direct rays of the sun as they come through glass. 
Prepaid Prices: Single yard 50c, 3 yds. $1.25, 10 
yds. $3.80, 50 yds. $17.50, 100 yds, $33.00. 
Similar quantities at same rate. 


Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. 
ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) will be 
sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this 
for scratch shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, storm doors and windows, enclosing 
porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and if 
you do not find it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better re- 
sults than glass or any other glass substitute 
just return and we will refund your money. 
Common sense instructions “Feeding for Eggs” 
with every order. Catalog on request. 


Bladen, Nebraska 





Packages $1.10, $2 50, $5.00 
POSTPAID 


And they told me she 

had “incurable paraly- 

sis”, then I gave her 

Happy Hen Worm Remed 
and now she Is just as fine as ever. When your birds 
develop leg-weakness, go light, or have pale faces 
and combs send at once for this wonderful life saver. 
recommended by leading poultrymen everywhere; 
$1.10 postpaid; large flock sizes $2.50 and $5.00 post- 
paid. We guarantee it to get the worms or money bac. 
HAPPY HEN REMEDY ©0,, Poultry Disease Specialists 
Room St., Boston, Mass. 


134, 36 So. Market St 
secrets FREE 


Feeding Secreta of Famous Poultrymen,” a 
truly remarkable book. Tells the secret of 
winter eggs; how to push the late pullet: ; how 
to raise brooder chicks and qhundreds of 

Other facts that will mean greater profit from your Sent free 
with the compliments of the m nom ifacturers of ky Meat Sera 
—the standard for 30 yeara. Send your dealer's name and we will 


send you your copy today DARLING & COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Depts S, Chicago, Mlinois 


MAKE HENS LAY 
OR MONEY BACK 


Get more and larger eggs, even whilethey moult. 
Give WACKER'S B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 
tablets) $1 3 boxes $2.25. 

Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 
Sold nowhere else. 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, ecasy, fine; mever clk 
20 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoncy in advance. Book free. 
*.W. MANN CO., Gox 9g, MILFORD, MASS. 


























aa tented, 300 Candie Power 
eget entely, con 
balliancy 


Hang it 
morning. Gives po ag bright, white 
light—like daylight. Guves 26% 
—4% fuel—gasoline 
sene. Clean. o¥ positively 
— eo. the foe. Lig 
for itself in week or two. Send fo aA 
introductory 


Fl 2 


a 








Get 100% More Eggs 


P= ne bushel oats, wheat or rye makes 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed Ay the 
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Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter 
increases egg yield 100% — cuts feed cost 1-8. 
Makes chicks grow al double xX, oa 


Steel throughout — 
ehrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1928 offer. 








oa >" sf the Fat Foil er es Backer” of egos cont 25 — 
' YJOURNAL,Dept.2 indianapolis, 
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POULTRY NEEDS A McLEAN 
SYSTEM 

Unraveling mysterious poultry dis- 
eases is all in a day’s work for Dr. Robert 
Graham and his associates at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In fact, they rather 
welcome this opportunity to ‘do what they 
can to put poultry raising on a better 
paying basis. With mounting hopes that 

is troubles were at an end, a farmer 
recently brought two sick hens and two 
sick young chickens to the laboratory 
where the outward symptoms of any 
disease could be observed. One of these 
symptoms, which was evident at once, 
was a wry-necked condition, especially 
in the young chickens. 

Upon being reassured by Dr. Graham 
that the outward symptoms showed no 
si of tuberculosis, the farmer seemed 
relieved and then the post-mortem exam- 
ination, which was to yield the cause of 
this mysterious disease, began. At this 
point another poultryman, whose birds 
evidently had another mysterious disease, 
entered and pleced two droo y-looking 

oung chickens on a nearby table to wait 
is turn. 

“Here’s your trouble,” Dr. Graham 
announced almost before the farmer knew 
the examination was under way. “Tape- 
worms,” he explained, as the farmer hur- 





Fowl tapeworms 


ried to the side of the table to see one of 
the white, segmented parasites on the 
lining of the intestine stretched out by 
means of a pair of tweezers. 

“I think my chickens have the same 
thing,” announced the farmer who had 
just come in, as he grasped for a straw 
that seemed the solution of his troubles. 

That so simple a thing as tapeworm 
could be the cause of the losses in his 
flock, seemed almost unbelievable to the 
farmer, and in his relief at the solution, 
he showered the laboratory workers with 

uestions as to how he could free his 
I | flock of these pests and keep it free. 

As is the case in almost all of the so- 
called mysterious diseases of poultry, the 
owner of the flock in this case admitted 
that no attempt was made to practice 
sanitation in the management of the 
fowls, all of them being given free range 
of the farm and allowed to take care of 
themselves pretty largely. 

Accordingly, he was told first that he 
could not hope to control tapeworms or 
any of the other common ailments of 
poultry until an acre or two of ground on 
the farm was fenced off for the chickens 
into lots that could be rotated and cropped 
in such a way that each lot would have a 
rest of at least one year between the time 
that the chickens were taken off of it and 
put back on again. 

Treating the feed of the flock with lye 
was explained to the farmer as the best 
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measure for immediate, but temporary 
relief from the tapeworms. After making 
notes on these and other recommenda- 
tions of the animal ery ye the re- 


lieved farmer hurried back to his sedan 
and drove away. 

The second case of a mysterious poultry 
disease, which had come in while the 
tapeworm case was being diagnosed, 
turned out to be nothing more than a case 
of food poisoning in poultry, an ailment 
which this fall seems to be more common 
than usual and which too can be con- 
trolled successfully only by sanitation and 
hy giene in the feeding of the flock. 

“Cases of these mysterious diseases of 
poultry are brought to the laboratory 
almost every day by flock owners who 
have disregarded the simple sanitary 
measures and resorted to medical treat- 
ment without obtaining relief,” Dr. 
Graham said after the second flock owner 
had made note of the recommendations 
in his case and left. “It has been known 
for many years that fresh ground free 
from filth infections and parasitic eggs is 
desirable and necessary in keeping poultry 
flocks healthy, but the importance of 
these simple, sanitary measures is com- 
monly overlooked. Many flocks are 
being raised on the same ground year 
after year with little reference to poultry 
hygiene and as a result, heavy losse 
traceable to soil infections have been en- 
countered. 

“This practice of using the same ground 
year after year for poultry is hazardous. 
Intestinal parasites, coccidiosis and tuber- 
culosis are increasing in many districts. 
The widespread infection of these dis- 
eases on some premises is the natural 
result of allowing poultry free range of 
the farm and consequently this practice 
should be abandoned. 

“It probably is true that free range has 
delayed the final reckoning by spreading 
the infection over a wide territory, but 
the ultimate prevention of many poultry 
ills eannot be accomplished successfully 
until yards are provided with a systematic 
rotation in order that fresh ground can 
be provided each year. 

“Substantial progress in the control of 
these diseases will be delayed in many 
localities until a sound system of poultry 
hygiene is inaugurated which provides 
fresh ground every year. Restricted yards, 
rotated and cultivated, are more effective 
than medicines given in the drinking 
water or bacterins administered in a 
syringe in destroying bacterial oo -ases 
and parasites on a farm.”—F. J. K., Il. 


LICE EASILY CONTROLLED 

One of the most effective remedies for 
poultry lice is blue ointment, a poisonous 
salve that can be purchased at any drug 
store. A small amount of this—about the 
size of a pea—should be well rubbed into 
the skin of the fowl, just below the vent. 
It kills both nits and lice and will be 
effective for six or seven months. 

Sodium fluorid is another remedy that 
is giving very excellent results. One 
pound treats about 100 hens. It may be 
applied dry as a dust. In this case, a pinch 
is placed beneath each wing, on the back 
and below the vent. The dipping method 
is rapidly growing in favor because of the 
saving in material and time. It is not 
practicable in cold weather, of course. 
Use one ounce of the fluorid to each gallon 
of water. Heat the water to a temperature 
70 to 85 degrees. Use a tub for the solu- 
tion. The birds should be dipped into this 
so that all the feathers are wet. As the 
water evaporates, the fluorid poison 
is left on the body and on the feathers. 

There is one objection to the fluorid 
when used as a powder. It has a very 
irritating effect upon the membranes of 


the nose of the person who is administering | 


The bath method avoids this and at the 
same time is cheaper and more effective.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 
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each word 
ik clear — 


A dollar twenty a bushel? Or a dollar 
thirty? It makes a mighty difference. Every 
word counts—every syllable. And, with a 
Matched Tone Superior Headset you’re sure 
of clarity and clean-cut tone. 


If you want greater distance, you need a 
Brandes. If you want to listen in late at 
night without disturbing the children—or 
during the day without being disturbed— 
you need a Brandes. 


Every set needs a headset. 


Brandes 


Experts in radio acoustics since 1908 


© By Brandes Products Corp., 1925 











Hear Music 1500 Mi. Away 
Complete Outfit~ SAVE 50% 


Westingale receivesconcerts fromeach 
coast with volume. Fills your home with music, 
Few controls. Easy to operate. Most powerful 
sets made. Save money bu ping from factory. 
Hear worid’s best artists FRE Beautiful wal- 


nutfnish Agents Make $100 Weekly 


Big profits in radio, $560-$100 weekly in spare time. A de- 






ARAWAY Radio Sete are amasi 

prices. Users get stations from New 

and clear. Operate with either os celle or store 
Beautiful cabinet finished mahogany wit 

jatinum finished panel. SATISFACTION GU ana TEE D 

n't pay © —* $150. Write for our money-te plag 


2-Tube Set - $22.50 2 Tube-$19.50 
S-snomes = 0 — ever heard of 3 Tube- 28.85 
Dealers-Agents: Wiis" scr “pian snd ‘territory quickiys a demnitle 41.90 














THE FARAWAY RADIO OO., P.O.BOX 819,DEPT. VI CINCINNATI, O 
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Crosley Super-Trirdyn Special 
And Crosley Musicone Illustrated 
In the Crosley Super-Trirdyn Spectal 3 tubes do 
the work af &. Solid mahogany cabdind with 
popular sloping panel - - - =~ = $60.00 
The Crosley Musicone reproduces full tonal qualt- 


wunouduortion. New Now $14.75 


“Our entertainment corner saves 
me money all the time” 


—a successful farmer writes us 


“T bought our Crosley,” he wrote, “be- The farmer has not been content mere- 


cause my wife felt that she and the ly to buy radio. He has expressed a Crosley 2-Tube 61 Regular 

children shouidn’t be missing the con- preference for Crosley Radio that is an This effictent little set uses any make 
. “ of tubes. Pe stations on loud 

certs being broadcast every night. And overwhelming tribute to Crosley qual- speaker, $ 

ai ; , of yl Ff Now 14. 75 

it was worth the money just to have an ity and value! More than 40% of all phones. 

entertainment corner in our home. But the Crosleys in use have been bought 

[ use the radio every day—in my busi- by farmers for use on the farm! . No 

ness! It lets me watch the market quo- other manufacturer can point to so 

tations closely.. Last month | made sweeping a testimonial on the part of 

money by following tips broadcast by those who buy radio on the combined 

the Farm Bureau, once on hay and basis of pleasure and ‘business. 

again on potatoes, The fact is, ] couldn’t 

get along without our Crosley !” 





There is a Crosley dealer in some near- PPE PE et 
: —es ee 7 £ _ rosley 8-Tube 52 Regular 
a i th oe by town—write Department 37 for his Ser atele ammuaetes Stuns tar eho 
Chat's the beauty of radio on the farm. name and an illustrated catalog. Drop rey SF ee oe 
ght the music of son ti mous in at his store and examine the Crosley newiow price. Now *25.00 
ra, the wit of a well-known Radios that cost from $9.75 to $60. 
sroadway st By da the Te: ding = 
levent | Note the extreme moderation of the prices— 
national eve Ss speec! hes of prominent Note the ex eme moderation of the prices d - 
—s Wor Crake hall the lowest of any reputable manufacturer, " Crosley Pup 
men, orld’s  »eries games, fcot a - . “ : : oa a8 A genutne 
ean od lentienen dns. bakoiien This is possible because Crosley, building lode canes 
matches, and lectures on hun reds of hundreds of thousands of radio sets, gives Crosley re- 
subjects—tosay nothing of dailyweather you exactly the same sort of big-production fhe PR 
reports, frost warnings and other in- savings that Ford gives you in automobiles. ta. $9.76 
formation that the farmer needs, and . esas 
uate paeees than Me con dnd tee oil By all means create an enterfainment corner 
neecas sooner than ne can get through = _"and let the Crosley you buy pay for itself 
al papers. by its daily savings! 
Crosley manufactures receiving 


aoe which are licensed under 
Armstrong U.S. patent No 


7 7 CR s_LEY R | ; »pPp »AT if phar > 7 CINCINN:, 1,113,149 and riced from $9.75 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, Department 37, CINCINNATI LI oe eee oe 
: > a . 4 Add 10% to all prices west of the 

Owning and operating WLW, first remote control super-power broadcasting station Rocky Mountains. 


> £-T. TT £2 + teas LESS 


-ROSLEY-RADIO. 


for the entertainment corner 

















WINTER VENTILATION 


ARBIE METHER, one of the successful 
poultrymen of Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, makes this pertinent suggestion: 
“Cull out the flock so that the house will 
accommodate the birds without crowding. 
Nail up the cracks and knot holes so 
there will be no direct drafts. Keep the 
litter clean.”’ In his houses the flock is 
reduced for winter so that there is not 
more than one bird for each three and one- 
half to four sqaure feet of floor space. For 
the smaller breeds, three feet will be 
sufficient. The profits from the smaller 
flock properly cared for are greater than 
those from the large, overcrowded flocks. 
“The last house I built,” said Mether, 
“I covered with composition roofing. The 
boards and the roofing together formed a 
dead air space and not only effectively 
stopped all drafts but held in the heat. 
This house was of the smai] type, seven 
feet high in front and five feet in the rear. 
The upper eighteen inches of the front 
was built in with glass, the lower eighteen 
inches above the floor are boarded. This 
leaves a space of four feet for windows 
across the entire front. Muslin curtains 
are built on hinges so they may be hung 
up against the roof where they are out 
of the way. They are used principally 
in the spring and fall. In winter 
windows are fitted in this space. 
can be opened at the bottom.” 

Is your flock ever bothered with colds 
and roup? I inquired. ‘No, we have never 
had a case of roup in this house,” he 
replied. “You see, I have stopped all 
drafts and do not keep too many birds in 
the house. The house is never stuffy. 
Notice that wallboard covering on the 
inside of the rafters above the chickens? 
It helps to hold in the warm air in winter. 
In the summertime it forms a fresh air 
intake between the rafters. I did not 
seal up the 2x4’s forming the eaves in the 
rear, but fitted this space with a tight- 
fitting hinged board which is kept open 
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Good summer ventilation but poor in winter 


only in hot weather.” This detail of the 
roof construction is shown in Figure 1. 

This illustration also shows how a leak- 
age of air may form drafts over the birds 
while on the roosts. Open cornices and 
broken window panes or other air leaks 
also form drafts, they remove the heat 
from the house and oftentimes result in 
cold, drafty floors. ‘ 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a modern es oe on the farm of G. W. 
Walters. This house has given good satis- 
faction because it admits plenty of light 
and also allows for good ventilation. 
Walters says that in this house the birds 
are warm enough in winter. If the win- 
dows at the top are closed tightly and 
there are no other drafts, there will be a 
pocket of warm air as shown in Figure 2. 
The same thing can be accomplished in 
any house if it can be kept free from leaks. 

This type allows for a circulation of 
air from the front. If there are no upper 
windows open, the air comes in thru the 
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lower windows in front, then passes out 
again at the top of the same opening. Still 
better ventilation may be obtained by 
putting in a ventilating flue. 

One square foot of outtake flue will 
take care of 200 to 300 birds. The average 
poultry house will not accommodate this 
number of birds, perhaps not more than 
150 fowls. In this case the outtake flue 
may be made 9 to 10 inches square inside 
measurement. A 12-inch round, metal 
flue may be used if desired, with a 12-inch 
ventilator. A damper shut-off is provided 
in the outtake flue so that it may be 
closed when desired. 

No ventilating system that may be 
used is perfect. The number of birds in 
the house, the direction of the wind and 
the temperature are all factors that must 
be considered. The ventilating system, 
whatever it may be, will require care and 
the exercise of common sense. 

It should be remembered that the 
smallest draft blowing directly on the 
birds in cold weather may cause colds 
which are generally the starting point of 
roup, one of the most serious of all winter 
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troubles. In addition to good ventilation, 
there should be plenty of light. 

In some houses it is im ible to keep 
the scratch litter dry. If this condition 
does not come from poor ventilation, it 
comes from the floor or from overcrowding 
the house. In either case, if the flock is to 
be maintained thru the winter in a healthy, 
vigorous laying condition, the trouble 
must be remedied. 

It should be remembered that it is not 
the extremely warm house that gives the 
best results. Frozen combs and wattles 
are much more frequent in a damp build- 
ing than in one which is dry and well 
ventilated, even tho the temperature is 
lower in the latter. If there is a choice 
between the two, the cold house, if it is 
not drafty, is to be preferred to the damp, 
stuffy, poorly ventilated type. The latter 
reduces vitality, breeds disease and re- 
duces egg production at the time of the 
year when eggs are highest in price.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 


KEEPS PULLETS FOR LAYING 


“From now on the birds in my flock 
will be practically limited to pullets,” says 
A. F. Littlefield, farmer of Audubon 
county, Iowa, in speaking of his methods 
with a large flock of single comb white 
leghorns. 

“Of course, I shall always keep a cer- 
tain number of the best two-year-old 
hens for breeding purposes so that I may 
be sure of getting eggs of strong fertility 
and a high degree of hatchability in the 
spring, but I shall not force these hens for 
egg production. 

“In the fall of 1924, after my flock was 
closely culled, I had 700 birds left, almost 
coully divided between pullets and hens. 
Before that time [ had allowed the hens 
and pullets to flock together in the laying 
house, but last fall I kept them separate 
just to find out what difference there would 
be in their egg production. Both flocks 
were in the same house, a partition thru 
the middle separating them. 

“These birds all Sad the same feed, 
care and attention. In fact, the laying 
mash, charcoal, grit, oystershell and water 
were all so placed in that partition wall 
that the birds in both sections could get 
at them at the same time, 
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“T found that the pullets were laying 
more than fifty percent better than the 
hens. On days when I would get around 
160 eggs from the pullets, I would gather 
from 75 to 90 eggs from the hens’ section. 
I knew, of course, that the pullets could 
be expected to make a better production 
record, but I was not prepared for so great 
a difference in their laying. 

“It is true that a large number of hens 
were paying me a profit above cost of 
feed and yet their record was not good 
enough to pass muster with me. Eggs are 
the chief source of income from my flock 
and for the past three years I have been 
working with my poultry with one aim in 
mind—a greater average production of 
eggs. The hens were doing quite well, 
considering that they were in their second 
year of laying, but I prefer to give the 
space they occupy to an equal number of 
pullets. The pullets will net me a greater 
net profit per bird at the end of the year. 

“T have another smaller henhouse on 
the place and it will now be the head- 
quarters for my flock of breeding hens. 
They will have unlimited range when the 
weather allows, while the pullets will be 
confined during the winter months. The 
capacity of my incubators is large enough 
so that I can raise all the pullets I have 
room for, and I have several colony 
brooder houses so that there is no danger 
of the chicks being too crowded in their 
quarters.”’ 

Littlefield runs a quarter-section farm 
with the aid of his fourteen-year-old son 
and poultry is only one of his several 
farming operations. So he does not have 
the time to study intensive poultry breed- 
ing methods or to put them into practice. 
He does the best thing he can under the 
circumstances—he purchases cockerels of 
ne quality that are bred from dams with 

igh production records. 

Two years ago, the average production 
of his flock was 155 eggs. Last year, 1924, 
sickness among his birds cut down the 
record to below that of the previous year. 
Despite that, his flock last year made him 
a net profit of something better than 
$1,000. Littlefield says his gees is mak- 
ing him more money than anything else 
on the farm.—W. C. M., lowa. 


MILK AS AN EGG PRODUCER 


Because she is giving them ten gallons 
of sweet milk a day is one big reason why 
she is getting monthly returns of $200 and 
over for eggs from 375 hens, thinks Mrs. 
Henry Larson, an Allamakee county, 
lowa, farm woman. 

She has found in five years’ experience 
with white leghorns that there is an un- 
mistakable relationship between egg out- 
put and the amount of sweet milk they 
are fed. She has gradually increased the 
milk ration until she now believes she is 
giving just about the right amount for 
the size of her flock. The milk is fed in 
the mornings. 

The Larson hens always have dry feed 
before them in feeders. Wheat bran, 
ground oats, middlings and mineral prod- 
ucts make up the feed ration, plus the 
milk. Last year the Larson corn crop 
was so near a total failure that they had 
no corn for their hens. “‘We thought they 
wouldn’t lay so well,” said Mrs. Larson, 
“but they dic just as well as ever. Didn’t 
seem to miss the corn at all.” 

Mrs. Larson is very partial to cabbage 
as winter roughage for her hens, and a 
large patch of it is grown every year. The 
cabbages are hung from the ceiling of the 
poultry house.—F. L. C., lowa. 

Mrs. James T. Wise of Champaign 
county, Illinois, found that potassium 
permanganate fed to little chicks, when 
they were getting milk, poisoned them. 
She lost 100 that way. 
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Outdoor Sunshine 
Inside Your Poultry Houses 


You can now provide all the beneftts of outdoor 
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Hammer, 
tacks and 
pair of 
ordinary 
shears are 
the only 
tools 
needed 
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CEL-O-GLASS 


sunshine for your chicks without exposing them 
to outside weather and temperatures, simply by 
using CEL-O-GLASS for your poultry-house fronts, 
lights and doors. 


CEL-O-GLASS is a remarkable, unbreakable, weather-proof 
material that lets through the valuable health-building Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun. As you know, the Ultra-Violet rays 
prevent “‘weak legs’’ and other diseases among chicks and 
make them grow faster andlay more eggs. CE 
the only commercially accessible material that lets through 
the Ultra-Violet rays—glass keeps them out. 


L-O-GLASS is 


Think of it!—your chicks bathed in plenty of 

ood pure sunlight with the Ultra-Violet rays 
fort in—and at the same time protected 
indoors. 


CEL-O-GLASS saves broken windows, it is far 
more durable than cloth, it keeps out cold and 
keepsin heat, and it is easy to put up—hammer, 
tacks and an ordinary pair of shears are the 
only tools you need. 


CEL-O-GLASS is also being used by farmers 
everywhere for coldframes and hot 
sash ; garage, barn and cellar doors and windows; 
storm doors and in other places where they 
have been using tnete lass. NOW is the 
time to use CEL-O-G ASS. Try it! 


If your hardware, seed or implement dealer 
cannot supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS 
yet, send us $5.00 postpaid, for a trial roll 
oan = square feet. Only one to each 
person. Write for instructive folder No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED, 21 Spruce St., New York City 


PATENTS PENDING 


CEL-O-GLASS 





When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 

In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 
tablets to one quart of water. 

This will dry up the mucous discharge 
and destroy the disease germs. Our 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 














SEND 


10 for POUND PACKAGE 


Prove for yourself that PEARL 

CRIT will not only make your 

lay more and largereggsbut will make 
your flock strongerand healthier. 


ace. 
THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
210 Ash Street Pigua, Ohle 
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ERRIS icons PULLETS 
Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCKERELS 


pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay CAI/CAS 
after you see them. Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
Write today for specie! sale bulletin and big (ree catalog HENS 


80. B- FERRIS, 932 Union, Guano Rarwos, Mon, EGGS 


‘Hum Dinger’ Brooder House 


will save all the chicks with one-half the labor from 
fire and varmits. Patent ventilating system removes 
all foul air. Write for free circular and agents’ terms. 


Ben Hur Mfg. Co., Box 5, Crawfordsville, Ind. 





Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try. 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. She says: 

‘*Late in October, our fifteen hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them Don 
Sung, and for ten days they still didn't lay. 
But on the eleventh day they laid thirteen 
eggs, and it is wonderful what Don Sung has 
done for our egg basket.'’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Miss Wright used, are opening the 
eyes of chicken raisers all over America. 
The tablets can be obtained from the Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 707 Allen St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying 
well should send 50 cents for a trial package 
(or $1 for the extra large size, holding three 
times as much). Don Sung is positively guar- 
anteed to do the work or money promptly re- 
funded, so it costs nothing to try. Right now 
is the time to start giving Don Sung to your 
hens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. 








e 
ship Co. D. Write for catalog. 
entacky Hatehory, 855 4thSt..Leziagtos, Ky, 
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LIGHTS INCREASE PROFITS 


“The egg production and profits from 
some flocks can be increased by the use of 
artificial light,’’ according to Halpin, 
who did some of the first experimental! 
work with artificial light in this country 
“Some of the first testing work done with 
artificial light consisted of turning on th: 
light at 4:30 in the morning,” Halpin 
ete. It was found that the _* would 
come down off the roosts as soon as the 
lights were on and immediately go to 
scratching for their feed. The egg produc- 
tion from the lighted pens was more than 
double that of the unlighted pens for the 
months of December and Janu Since 
this first experimental work of Halpin’s, 
other experimental stations and hundreds 
of commercial poultry experts and farmers 
have found that artificial lights in the 
poultry house during the short days pay 
a big return for the labor and investment 

Artificial light has its greatest value 
in that it serves to increase the egg pro- 
duction at the season of highest prices 
Altho it may not stimulate greater egg 
production, taking the year as a whole, it 





An automatic means of starting the lights 


nevertheless serves to better the produc- 
tion at that time of the year at which 
prices are highest. A good authority 
points out that an ordinary farm lighting 
lant can be paid for from the profits of a 
arm flock of 300 in three years. During 
this time the farm home and other build- 
ings can enjoy the benfits of artificial light. 
A feeding system in connection with the 
use of artificial light in the morning is 
mentioned in connection with an illustra- 
tion elsewhere in this article. 

Artificial light has been so successful 
in improving winter egg production be- 
cause, thru its use, the working hours of 
the hen are lengthened during the short 
winter days. The hen which receives arti- 
ficial light must be fed more but she in 
turn can be expected to produce more. 

The following feeding schedule is sug- 
gested for use when hens are lighted: 

4:30 a. m.—One-third daily allowance 
of scratch feed in deep dry litter. Fresh 
water. 

12:00 - eg feed moist mash. 
Green feed. Add hot water in coldest 
weather. Gather eggs. 

3:30 p. m.—Two-thirds daily allowance 
scratch feed in deep litter. Gather eggs. 
Keep dry mash. oystershell and lime grit 
in self-feed hoppers.—O. A. H., Wis. 


HOW TO FEED THE LAYING 
HENS PROFITABLY 
Continued from page 88 


water and empty the wet oats into another 
pail. After that, morning and night empty 
the oats from one pail to another and fill 
with warm water, let stand five minutes, 
stir and drain by taking the plug out of 
the bottom of the pail. Keep the pails in 
a warm place and keep covered with a wet 
cloth. 

“The sprouts should be an inch or more 
in length in five days when they are ready 
to be fed, or they may be placed on trays 
in a warm place in the sun and kept moist 
for a day or two, when the sprouts will 
turn green. : 
It is a good plan to have several pails 
and start a new lot of oats each day, The 
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pails should be scalded with hot water each 
i) time before <—s a oe _— . 
Clover and alfalfa c , altho they are 
ot succulent feeds, form a very good addi- In th \ } ~ t ble l] 
tion 60 the winter ration. Carefully cured S e a ce ar 
Ss elover and alfalfa chaff are excellent 


from sources of vitamines for poultry and are e 
ise of rich in minerals and protein. oa USE OUT as 1 t 
When oats are allowed to sprout after 6 


alpin, : 
they have been soaked in luke warm water 








ents: 
= for several days, they are called sprouted 
with oats, but when they are fed immediately 
n the after the soaking process they are termed 
alpin germinated oats. Germinated oats have 
ould a peculiar quality in that the starch in the 
3 the oat kernel changes to sugar thru the action 
0 to of the enzyme diastase. Diastase is the 
rduc- digestive juice of the plant which acts on 
than the starch of the seed. Within an hour 
r the after soaking the grain, diastase begins 
Since to form and has the power of dissolving 
yin’s starch into more easily digested dextrins 
reds and sugar. Germinated oats have a further 
mers value in that this diastase not only changes 
the the starch to sugar in the oat kernel, but 
pay it also has the ability to change the starch 
ent in other feeds with which it comes in con- 
alue tact, into simpler sugars. 
pro- One poultryman tells of feeding germi- 
ices nated oats to layers. For each 100 layers, 

































egg 3 pounds by weight of dry oats.should be — 
le, it soaked during the months of November “S ZZ nl 
=a“ 


to May and 2 pounds during the remainder \ j oy 
SSS / every need for light—in- 
See aii 


doors and out. There’s a 
type for every purpose and 
purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY 


of the year. These oats are soaked for} To LIGHT your way to the : 


twenty-four hours and germinated for « . 

three days at a temperature of about 70 root cellar ot migee use 

degrees. By this time the roots will pro-} your flashlight! To find 

= a — eaet will] what you’re after, use your 
— just begin toshow. At this time the germi- - hel b 

nated oats are mixed with 4 or 5 pounds of flashlight! For a hundred 

semi-solid buttermilk and from 5 to 8| and-one other jobs around 


hts pounds of laying mash. This may be fed the farm, use your flash- TUESDAY at 9 P. M. 

as a wet mash at noon. | high Al . d (Eastern Standard Time) 
ie- “It is well to remember that there is| “8 t ways certain an soffcr, Teal radio enjozment, tung in the 
ich about a pint of water in a dozen eggs and| safe—any kind of weather. i ya illest 
rity hens will not lay dried eggs,” Halpin They lay a carpet of day- WJAR Prov. WSAl Cine | 
ing states. He stresses the fact that it is of] ,. — CO ty 
of a especial importance that laying hens have light where feet may tread WGR Buffalo WOCO fs "pars 
ing water to drink as soon as ey! come off} with assurance. They re- RSD Be Luis WOG "= Davenp’t 
wwf tr Fee mplen pry} agua Ge veal hidden danger in time. Manufactured and guaranteed by 
the Exercise is essential for good winter egg} No farmer should be with- Nationa Carson Co., Ine. 
, is production. Hens keep in good condition} out Eveready Flashlights. New York San Francisco 
ra- by having to scratch for their grains in a ! Canadian National Carbon Co., 

Improved models meet Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


deep straw litter. 
ful “If hens do not get their afternoon feed 
and go to roost hungry, it may take several 
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be- 
of days before the egg production will get No. 2616—Eveready 2-cell Broad- = 
ort back to normal,” Halpin asserts. “If a beam Ficehbight, ry 
ti- hen that is laying or about ready to lay m 
in goes ,- “7% = a my es with little prove a Unit, Cells, 1 t= 
or no feed in the crop,” Halpin continues, hey insure brighter light and 
ig- ‘instead of continuing to increase the size canoe ees ite. Keep an extra FLASH LIGHTS 
of the immature yolk in her body, she may , a ng, bright #—<4 ‘4 
ce reabsorb some of the material from it.” ees of Eveready Flashlights, like- Hl yiiy Ceut & BATTERIES 
sh for this reason the hens should be fed a | Pom riasmurenT® ~they last longer 
liberal feed of grain in the litter before 
h. they go to roost in the afternoon. 
st A proper feeding schedule follows. 
Suggestions on artificial lighting together 
- with a feeding schedule are given else- 
my where in this issue. 
it 7:00 a. m. (or earlier). One-third daily 
allowance of scratch feed in deep dry litter. 
Fresh water. ’ 
rect2'00 m. Light feed moist mash. Green Don’t Throw 
ed. Add hot water in coldest weather. 
Gather eggs. Away Your 
3:30 p. m. Two-thirds daily allowance " 
7 of — = in o~ oat — may O d T res. 
y on shortest ays—later as days engthen). They’ 3105 Th 
Add water if necessary. ather eggs. ey ve got 5 to oer “ —I ever made. One man saws 15 cords a day—eagy. 
it Keep dry mash, oystershell and lime rock| #4"4 Miles of Good Service Left ir Them Palle trees, enue See eae aan 10 en. Shigped 
, er With National Tirefiller pong hy ed Baty Em 
f grit in self-feed hopper so hens can help * ge pte g - From Factory on nearest of Mai otter end big OREE beck. 
‘ themselves at any time. Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- ya MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
cop ture proof and blow-out proof. Can Ken. 
t ones me ti a ul bag: = Fy be used in either old or new tires. Is 2121-0 ioed olde. Pittsburgh, Pa 
winter feeding, accordin oO in easily transferred from one casing to - “ 
> “and no one methed can be said to be bet’ another. — have gotten from 3 
” . ears continuous service trom 
y bar all others. If the house is kept om ok. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
‘ well bedded with dry straw, if oystershell ing without having to mend punc- 
’ is available at all times, and if the balance tures, change tires, or lose time from 
between the dry mash and scratch grain as ee We tees an ie i 


is kept at the proper amount, the founda- Proposition for hve menin unassigned 
tion for winter egg production is provided. territory. 


£9 ~—— >§ . National Rubber Filler Company 
Foe , fanted 262 College Saeet Midlothian, Texas 
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Hatch ’em and Raise ’em 








‘ , 
of Sure Hatch 

into new hands every year, and old customers 
Ey more machines— all like the Sure Hatch. 


Send for Our Free Catalog 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 











Cold, wet days—that’s when Roup starts 
and sweeps through your flock. You know 
the symptoms—face swollen, running at 
sucese hen breathi Speeaees wiping of 
sneeze w ng, uent wiping o 
beak on feathers, breath with catarrhal 
odor. Stop it q y with 


Comkeys 


Roup Remedy 


Just put it in thedrinking water. Chickens 
Ia i it =~ Beap germs and 

aaves ‘owl. Equally important as a preven- 

tive, for it keeps Roup from getting a start. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 
progeand reduces that swelling of the membranes 
in the eyes and other places caused by colds or 
other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers from 

mirt it into eyes and nostrils. It is 
—= that relieves congestion and opens 
t' . 
Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents 


to anyone who keeps chickens. Sent for 6 cents 
in stam; (162) 
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VIORAY GLASS FABRIC 


Every poultry raiser needs a Vioray glass fabric 
scratch shed. New material, better and cheaper than 
lass Transmits the sun's Ultra Violet rays. Makes 
en's lay, chicks can scratch and grow faster during 
cold months. A warm Vioray scratch shed means big- 
ger poultry profits. Big poultry raisers praise t 
great discovery—accept no substitutes 

Also ideal for hot beds, poultry houses, brooder 


Ideal for porches, 
storm doors and windows. 


SE BROrALr TRIAL orrws 

Send only $6 and we will send a big roll 48 ft. x 36 
Inches wide, sufficient to cover 144 sq.ft. Use it and 
watch your poultry profits increase. [If not satisfied 
money refunded. loray is better than glass 
Write today to VIORAY CO., 306 Interstate Buil- 
ding. Kansas City, Mo., Catalog on request. 


bouses, cold frames, green houses. 
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REMODELING THE POULTRY 
HOUSE 

It is nice to have a brand new henhouse, 
to be sure, but if that is impossible on 
most farms, there are little-used buildi 
that can be easily remodeled to make 
satisfactory quarters for the poultry 
flock. The desire to have something that 
looks like a henhouse is very nat , but 
with the advance in the science of poultry 
housing, it has developed that pro- 
duction of the flock has very little to do 
with the looks of the house. 

Any house with a floor that can be 
kept dry, with means of keeping the 
roosting quarters warm but well venti- 
lated and admits enough light so the birds 
ean have long working hours, will be 
satisfactory regardless of what it looks 
like from the outside. With these three 
requisites in mind, it is easy to remodel 
an old shack or make improvements in the 
one already in use. 

Any floor that allows moisture to come 
up from below is unsatisfactory. There 
is more likeliltood of disease 
must have moisture to grow; the - oe 
litter makes many more soiled eggs and 
where litter is easily dampened, the cost 
of litter and time of changing it frequently 
thru the winter gets to quite an item 


chute 10°x 10° in cross section~ 


END VIEW 





in egg costs. Some floors can be easily 
made satisfactory by filling in a few inches 
with sand, then putting cinders or gravel 
on top. The coarser the top surface, the 
less chance there is for soil moisture to 
come up from below. 

If it is a building that will be kept per- 
manently as a chicken house, then lay a 
cement floor by all means. No one ever 
has trouble from a concrete floor if it is 
kept well covered with litter. This must 
be done in the summer. Green cement 
floors are very undesirable in winter. 

Experience has demonstrated that as 
long as birds are moving about, warmth is 
not necessary but when they roost—ah, 
there’s the roup. This is one of the best 
reasons for putting in droppings boards 
that are matched. Hens sitting on roosts 
without droppings boards under them are 
subjected to a constant upward draft be- 
cause the warm air that been heated 
by their bodies rises. Then, too, the capac- 
ity of a house depends upon how much 
floor space there is available for scratching 
and exercise. 

Droppings boards justify themselves 
because they increase the hen capacity of 
a house. In a house twenty feet wide with 
six-foot droppings boards, the absence of 
the boards would reduce the capacity of 
the house by a third because hens cannot 
be expected to scratch in litter that is 
continually fouled. Ceiling up behind 
the hens and over them, with ppings 
boards below gives a roosting space that 
they can keep warm. 





The best device I know of for ventilating 
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fou can make a better sprouter than you 
y. This sprouter was made in one even- 
a l4year old boy witha sawand hammer. 
e cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
All say it is the best and handiest made. 
Make Layers Out of Loafers 
lay their best, i 
vitamines, must be fed. 
tnam Home Made S 
it sprouts and with 
lans for making this 
° thtle Putnam Stove to 
ions for use of stove to k fowls’ drinking 
water unfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Burns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Patented burner 
Nothing like it. Ask your fae pe ery 
and $2.50 and get Galvanized Steel ee. 
f. Alumi send $3.50. If not sat- 
a Pecurn fo 10 days and I'll refund money. 
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Burns a Month Without Attention 





Let us send you our Big Bovee 
Furnace Book. It is filled with 
interesting facts and 

shows how 


BOVEE FURNACES 

Save 30% of Fuel Cost! 

A Bovee will burn any 
kind of fuel. Hard coal, 

soft coal, steam coal, 

lignite, coke, cobs or 

wood chunks and is an 

ideal furnace for an 

oil burner. 

On the market 30 years and better than 


ever. Save money. Buy direct from fao- 
tory. Write for FREE book today. 


BOVEE 109 West Sth St. Waterloo, lowa 





Flex-0-Glass ™M 


- ? 1451 N. Cicero Ave., 











‘keys. Most profitable 
red-to-lay strains, obser pe tees. 


merica’ t ind -M ¥ 
W.A. Weber, Box/4,, Mankato, Minn. 














both the roosting space and underneath the 
droppings boards is a chute with openings 
in the roosting space as shown in the 
sketch. One of these chutes every fifteen 
or sixteen feet seems to be satisfactory. 

If there is some provision for ventilating 
the henhouse, open windows in front do 
not eut very much ice. But a great many 
farm henhouses need, more than anything 
else, some place for fresh air to come in. 
Tight houses with tight-fitting windows 
that are never opened in winter cut down 
production because a great deal of food 
must be assimilated by the laying hen and 
the air is necessary for this assimilation. 

I know from experience that a remod- 
eled house produces just as good results 
as a new one. And by all means, do away 
with the curse of slanting roosts.—I. J. M., 
Ind. 


WHAT BREED OF CHICKENS? 


Martin Rodstrom of Phelps county, 
Nebraska, does not appreciate hearing 
folks ask whether this or that breed of 
poultry is the best one to have on their 
farm. He says that they never stop fo 
realize that some people just raise chick- 
ens, while others develop them, so that 
the best breed depends on the man or 
woman raising the fowls and not on a 
certain color or type. 

Any standard-bred chicken left in the 
hands of someone who knows little about 
improvement is a very uncertain quan- 
tity. according to Rodstrom. At the same 
time a real breeder can take some crossed 
specimens and get better results in a 
short time. ‘There is much less grief in 
any case, however, by using standard-bred 
fowls for foundation stock. 

“One must know what he is doing in 
the poultry game instead of following any 
set rules,” says Rodstrom. ‘To illustrate 
my point, suppose that one culls out a 
non-producer in September. Applied to 
my flock it means that the butcher would 
receive one of my hens that had made a 
record of 189 eggs in eight months of lay- 
ing, more than twice as many eggs as the 
average hen lays in a year. The years have 
brought helpful scientific facts to the 
assistance of the poultryman.”—H. H. B. 


PAID TO HEAT HENHOUSE 

After the cold snap last winter, which 
lasted for about a week, most poultry 
keepers suffered a severe check in egg pro- 
duction which was never fully regained 
until spring. The loss ran into many dol- 
lars even with a small flock. 

George Sutton, a poultryman of Dear- 
born county, Indiana, avoided this check 
with consequent loss by using an expedient 
that is within the reach of every farm 
poultry keeper who has a brooder stove. 

When the cold snap was announced b 
the weather bureau, Sutton set up his 
brooder stoves in his henhouse. He has a 
shedroof house and he set the stoves a little 
closer the front than the back and dropped 
the curtains in front of the windows and 
shut up other parts of the house that could 
be shut. However, since it is an open front 
house, it was not possible to shut it up very 
tight. The stoves were put on platforms 
about five feet from the floor. The hovers 
were removed, the stovepipes run thru the 
roof and the stoves fired. 

Sutton says that he could not detect 
any appreciable rise in the temperature of 
the house, perhaps ten degrees, but little 
as it was, it kept the hens from having 
their combs frosted. Sutton kept the 
stoves going all aves the cold snap and 
by looking at his daily egg record, you 
could not tell where there had been a cold 
snap. On the daily egg records showing 
the production of flocks without such pro- 
tection, one could easily find the cold 
wave by the sudden fall in the number of 
eggs gathered each day with a very, very 
slow increase in production following the 
zero weather.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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**I’m practically sure of my game 
at fifty to sixty yards — 


“ I HAVE used practically all makes of shells, but for long 
range, quick action, and hard-hitting, Peters shells have 
n rber, Bethesda, Ohio, “I’m prac- 


o equal,” says J. W. Ga 
tically sure of my game at fifty to sixty yards.” 


Peters Shells are favored by successful hunters every- 
where. The exclusive Peters features like the ‘“‘water-tite” 
bevel crimp; ‘‘steel-where-steel-belongs”’; high quality felt 
wadding; accurate and uniform loading; etc., combine to 
make a real game-getting shell that meets any shooting re- 


quirement, 


Ask your dealer for Peters “High Velocity,” a new shell 
surpassing anything now on the market for high velocity, locity with standard bullet 
1 range, hard hitting results, or for Peters ““Target,” a 
shell embodying all Peters superior features, superior for 
Sud and trap chocting in either bulk or deme powder 


Peters “Victor” is a Peters quality smokeless shell at a 
lower price, one of the most popular of the Peters line. 


Peters ‘‘Referee’’ is a clean shooting semi-smokeless shell 
with the velocity of smokeless powder, at black powder 


prices. 
Write for free ammunition information. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. A-32 
Cincinnati, Ohio 






Los Angeles 





In addition to Peters fa- 
mous shot shells the Peters 
line includes metallic car- 
tridges for every require- 
ment from the small .22’s 
to the large .45-90's. 


A few outstanding Peters 
developments are: 


.22 L. R. “Tack Hole” -— 
a superior small bore car- 
tridge, holding many world's 
records. 

-25-20 and .32-20 high ve- 
locity expanding point car- 
tridges, unequalled forsmall 
fast-moving game. 

-25 Rem., .25-35 and .30-30 
cartridges, increased ve- 


weights. 

Protected Point Expand- 
ing Bullet (pat’d.) — a Big 
Game bullet delivering a 
tremendous blow. All Pe. 


ters high power cartridges 
have no-foul bullet jackets. 
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Inaist on the line, the 
choice of shooters 
who know 

















Only $39.00 
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back guarantee. Write at once for catalogue. 
BOWER MFG. Co., 

4 Ade Street, Fowler, Indiana 











MEN 18 UP, become 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
TRAVEL SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


$1900 TO $2700 A YEAR 





Steady Work th Pronhiin institute 
pt. J- 

Mail Coupon wo Rochester, N. Y. 

Today Tell me by return mail how I 


Sure can get a position as Railway Postal 
Clerk, send list of other Government 
jobs, and free sample examination coaching 
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IF YOU WANT 


HIGHEST PRICES 
FOR YOUR 


and want tosave big money 
on your Traps, Stretchers, 
Smoker, Baits and other 
Supplies, write today for 
Price Lists, Trapper's 

Guide, How to grade Furs, 
Add Postage 


Supply Catalog, 
Game Laws, et F 
Weight 3 ibe. | Ail will be sent’ REE 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 

HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 

Catalogue, etc. 
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Get this new Trepper’'s Book. Shows new and 
best traps and supplies, lowest prices. Tells 
how to trap, grade and ship turs, latest Game 
lews. Fur price lists and tags--ALL FREE. Write 
see eee ee SS SBS ew eS SB BeBe eS eee ee ee ee 
FOUKE FUR CO., 844 Fouke Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 
Send Free Catalog and Price Lists described above, 
Name 
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fur receiving house in St. bon By o commission: 
mee S is dosksnd” Wirlke for listaand free enrapie 

if der . rite for lists and free 
Sow. Donretot & Son, Established 1844, 
302 Deonzeict Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRAPPING MUSKRATS 


In localities where muskrats are plenti- 
ful they afford the easiest type of fur- 
bearers for trappers. They are not sus- 
picious and lack the cunning and wariness 
of most furbearers. Nevertheless, there 
is a good demand for the fur from musk- 
rats and the pelts, if properly cared for, 
bring good prices. 

In trapping muskrats it is old, but good 
advice to set the traps in such a way that 
the rat will quickly drown when caught. 
This is not difficult to do, owing to the 
fact that the animals live and feed in and 
along the edges of water. The openings 
to their burrows are usually under water. 
Even if the opening is in the bank above 
the water line, the trap can be fastened 
in such a way that the rat can drag it into 
the water, which it will promptly do, un- 
less the stream or lake is frozen over. 

The best baits for muskrats are carrots, 
sweet apples, parsnips, turnips, or pieces 
of squash. 


TRAPPING THE SKUNK 


No furbearer will bring more profit to 
the average trapper all over the United 
States than will the skunk. He is easily 
caught, his pelt is one of the most valuable 
with its long over hairs and its high gloss 
and luster, while this furbearer exsts in 
large numbers affording the trapper an 
opportunity to pinch large numbers dur- 
ing the trapping season. It is hardly 
necessary to say that nature has endowed 
this furbearer with a protective spraying 
apparatus that no chemist can beat for 
effectiveness when the animal is aroused. 
I have never seen a skunk that was coal 
black all over the entire body, but I have 
seen a “black” pelt that had only a bit of 
white on the forehead about as big as a 
nickel. Altho there 1s a pair of white 
stripes down the back on the “half stripe,” 
the “full stripe” and the “white” skunk 
skin; still you never see a finished skunk 
fur on the market that is white in any 
place. This is because the fine art of fur 
dressing dyes all the white streaks to a 
beautiful black, and so skillfully done is 
the work that an expert only can tell. 

Because of the natural aversion that 
people everywhere have held for the 
skunk, his pelt has paraded under a good 
many names on the market and a fur seller 
has told his women customers that he was 
selling them anything rather than a 
skunk, when the fact was that he was 
doing them a favor by getting them to buy 
a beautiful muff or neck piece of ordinary 
skunk furs that Lad been dyed a glossy 
black. Lately the prejudice against this 
furbearer, and others like the muskrat, is 
not so strong and so the skunk pelt is com- 
ing more and more to be appreciated and 
to be put upon the market under the true 
name. This is as it should be for the pelt 
is really one of the best carried by any 
furbearer, few having the exceptionally 
long glossy hairs of the skunk. For the 
trapper it is a profitable thing that the 
skunk is getting his just appraisal for it 
means a bigger demand and a higher price 
for the skin. 

Skunks do not travel about every night 
after the cold weather comes that brings 
the trapping season. Rather they eat in 
one or two nights enough to last them for 
a week or more and then sleep between 
eating days. When the skunk is hungry 
he will wander about in broad daylight 
looking for food and also continue his 
quest thru the night. When satisfied, he 
curls up in a warm nest in his den and 
sleeps. Generally skunks stay close to a 
warm place to sleep except when a thaw 
comes, then they tumble out in numbers 
and search the country for food. I have 
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Ne gest Ax 
Raw Fur Merchant “ 
Pays Top Prices “4; 


Ship your raw furs to the 
big New York markets, 
where 90% of the raw furs 
eventually come. Sell them 
to . I, Fox, Inc., and get 
bigger prices, quicker pay- 
ments. Old successful trap- 
pers know that NewYork’'s 
demands are the largest. 


Get New York Price List Free 

—Send Name and Address 
You can always keep posted on the latest far market 
eae when you are on the mailing list of Geo. I. 
‘ox, Inc. Send your name and address at once for 
the Fox-New York Guaranteed Fur Price List and 
FREE Shipping Tags. Then you will get New York 
Market Quotations regularly, no cost. Write now. 

GEORGE I. FOX, Inc. 
Raw Fur Merchants 
184 West 25th St., New York City 
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caught many in the daytime a a 
warm spell after a stretch of cold weather 
in winter or spring. Skunks do not travel 
alone often, generally wandering about in 
two, three and whole families until the 
group is broken up by part of the number 
falling into — When you trace one 
skunk into a hole, you may always take it 
as a matter of course that this is a skunk 
hotei and probably there are many more 
guests than the late arrival. 

~ As many as seven or nine skunks will 
den up together and sleep from one warm 
spell to another in the same place. A den 
that you believe may harbor several of 
these furbearers should be well guarded by 
traps. Not one trap, but three or four. 
Set these carefully about a foot apart and 
each with a separate clog attached. | 
use a tree limb so the captive can pull 
away from the den and so not spoil the 
chances of the other traps catching other 
members of the family. Each trap should 
be buried with jaws level with the floor of 
the entrance of the burrow and lightly 
covered with leaves. Often it may be two 
weeks before skunks will come out, even 
when you have tracked them in, but you 
should patiently wait until hunger and 
good weather bring them out. 

The tracks of a skunk look something 
like cat’s track but can never be mis- 
taken for them because the skunk seems 
to wobble when he walks and almost al- 
ways he leaves the snow soiled all along 
his path from the dirt on his belly and 
legs. He is a lazy walker and not sanitary 
like the raccoon. It is an easy matter to 
track skunks to dens in the snow but these 
must never be “dug out” to get the pelts. 
Wait patiently with your traps ready and 
so not destroy the home. 

There are several baited sets that may 
be used for skunks. When I find the car- 
cass of an animal in the woods I set 
two or three No. 1 traps about it because 
I know skunks will like this tainted meat. 
Once a skunk has been trapped, the scent 
he makes, if any, will attract others to the 
same spot. Skunks often attack and eat 
a member of their own family, especially 
when denned up in numbers and frozen 
in together. So I use with great success the 
leg of a skunk that I have caught for bait- 
ing another. Or I use the whole carcass. 
Place this upon the top of a stump and 
set two traps nearby. You will be sure to 
get skunks the first time they run. 

The pelt of the skunk should be cased 
and stretched on boards or steel stretchers 
that are about thirty inches long by 
eleven inches wide. Stretch the pelts with 
the fur side in and leave them in this way 
to sell them. Never put salt, alum or any- 
thing on a fur pelt for it never increases 
the value, rather diminishing it. Dry 
for two or three weeks in a clean, airy 
rot = and then you may sell skunk pelts.— 
F. B. 


KNOW YOUR FURS 

In selling any product it pays to be as 
thoroly informed as possible regarding the 
various grades in which the product is 
bought. The boy or man who has furs or 
pelts to sell may well spend some of bis 
spare time in studying the grading of bis 
product and the relative prices for differ- 
ent grades, 

Most every firm that buys furs is flad 
to send upon request a catalog describing 
the grades for each kind of fur and the 
points consideréd in grading the furs sent 
to them. A study of a number of 
catalogs, together with price lists, will 
help the trapper to know more definitely 
the grade in which his pelts belong and the 
pao he should receive for them. It will 
ielp him to make a more intelligent com- 
parison between the prices offered by 
different firms and guide him in selling his 


catch. 
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An American Institution maintained for American Trappers 


There is an urgent demand for American Raw Furs of every description and prices are high. 


Traps for Every Animal at Greatly Reduced Prices—Save Money 


dozen, 8 
No. 1 LONG SPRING Complete 91-15 | fif°SEIRAL SPRING Complete $1.05 
With Chains. Price Per 





FOUND IN LARGE 
NUMBERS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WESTERN 
STATES AND 
CANADIAN 
PROVINCES 


# FOR THE HARVEST? 


Thousands of farmers, men and boys, will *“‘pay their own 
way’’ during the coming dull winter months gathering the 
abundant fur crop, which will soon be ready to harvest. 


MAKE MONEY-—-TRAPPING FOR 


lor 


BEST FOR! 


FIFTY YEARS y 





and Fur Shippers and providing a Market for American Furs 


Trapping will pay big if you “Connect up” with the right house. Taylor receives more 
American Raw Furs direct from trapping grounds than any other house and because of our 
dominant position in the trade, we are able to offer you advantages not found elsewhere. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TRAPPING SUPPLIES 


Taylor furnishes dependable trapping equipment at surprisingly low prices. Compare our 
prices on traps with prices quoted by others. On Shot Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, etc., we 
are equally low. If you intend to trap this winter, we certainly want to hear from you. 


This is a very This size for Muskrat, 

lartrap, its size being | Skunk, Opossum, etc. 

suitable for Muskrat, | Easy toconceal, is very 

Skunk, Mi - | compact and has no 

sum and other small | long springs to cover. 
animals. Spread of | The year's bi buy 
jaws, 4 inches. Mail- | in traps at this price. 

= Ing weight, per doz- pe of jaws, 4 in- 
en, 





Dozen. Postage extra | With Chains. Price Per Dozen. Postage extra 
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F. C. Taylor Fur Co. litngesidg. St. Louis, M 


complete trapping service. I want to knew how to obtain the biggest and best catch of furs, te the most 
Also send shipping 








SEND THIS COUPON — TAYLOR WILL HELP YOU “wa 
oO. 


Send me Big Free 52 page Book of Traps, Guns and Trapping Equipment with Hints on Fur Farming and Taylor 








money this winter. tags and market reports. ALL FREE TO ME. 
Name. R. F.D._ 
Tewn State 

















and the HIGHEST 
PRICES for Your 


tf you are actually a trapper, it pays to deal with the 
House of Silberman. You not only get best ng and 
highest prices, but your traps this season needn't cost 
a cent. e best standard makes of traps free. Act while 
this unusual offer still holds good. Thousands of satisfied 
shippers! Hundreds of testimonials like these in our files: 

“Received check on traps. Must have two or three 
dozen more this fall. Get the most for my furs when I 
ship to you. Will ship a lot more this fall.” 

NOA MARSH, Sheridan, Mich. 

*"Thanks for trap refund. When I need more traps or 
supplies, will send to you for them. Have ship to 
different bouses, but after this all my furs go to 
man.”” R. FRICKE, State Center, Iowa. 

Send today for facts regarding this offer of free traps; 
also free supply list and market forecast, that keep you 
posted on right prices. If you want more money for 
your furs, write 


Ss, Ss ILBERMAN 


353 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 





We need thousands of furs 

at once and will pay the price to 
t them. Must have fur shippers 

n every section this year. Send 

this coupon and tell your friends to 

write for BIGGS Prices at once. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
&. W. BIGGS 4 CO. 
814 Biggs Bidg., Kansae City, Mo. 


Send FREE latest Fur Prices and Special 
Bargains in Trapping Supplies. Also catalog of 
Mail Order Specialties. 


Name .....ccccccrcccces 


Address... ...20.20-0000e0 


TRAPPERS 
we cHarce NO COMMISSION 


Furs will be in good de . Hyg 
est prices paid—prompt returns. 
Our success in 53 years of FAIR 
in America’s greatest fur market means 
more money for your furs. Before you send a shipment 
to anyone, get our price list absolutely free. You will 
have 3 profitable fur season if you wit urs to 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & MPANY 
312-314 N. Main Street Dept: 108, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wonderful value fur veet made 
from beautiful pony and calf 


{ 
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Order from thie ad, giving chest messure 

Send No Money. Give your postman $9.75 when 

ou receive your vest. Wear it. [f not satisfied re- 

y ture it within five days and get your money back. 
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Write for F Taxidermy 
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HANDLE FURS PROFITABLY 


Great may be the pleasure obtained 
from trapping either as a profession or 
an avocation but little does it usually 

rofit a trapper to take the pelts of fur- 
bearing animals and then fail to properly 
skin, stretch, dry and market them. All 
skins should invariably be prime before 
they are taken and proper preparation of 
such pelts is easily seoampllahed if one is 
only careful. 

As a general rule the fur companies 
prefer to have the larger fur bearers 
skinned and the smaller ones cased. Skin- 
ning an animal is accomplished by cutting 
down both the front and hind legs and the 
belly. Undoubtedly the best way to case 
an animal is to start at the hind legs and 
strip the pelt forward over the head 
without cutting the skin in any place 
except down the hind legs. 

As soon as the pelt has been put on a 
stretcher skin side out, all surplus fat and 
meat should be removed either by pullin 
it off with the fingers or scra oping — 
cutting it off with a knife. is, if left 
on will prove very injurious to the pelt 
but it should be removed in a very careful 
manner to prevent tearing or cutting holes 
in the skin. 

Steel fur stretchers, which may be 
bought from the larger hardware stores 
and the fur companies, are by far the most 
economical stretchers to use on cased 
animals. With these stretchers a skin 
may be stretched one-fourth to one-third 
larger than it otherwise could and air 
is permitted to circulate on the inside of 
the pelt which assures rapid drying of a 
pelt. A skinned pelt may be stretched by 
tacking it on the side of a building or on 
a wooden frame. 

Furs, after they have been properly 
stretched, should be allowed to remain in a 
cool, dry place until they have sufficiently 
dried to removed from the stretcher. 
Drying by a fire will always prove in- 
jurious. It is essential that skins be kept 
from rats and mice. 

When enough skins have been collected 
to be marketed at one time, they may 
either be sold at a local market or they 
may be shipped to a fur company that is 
known to be reliable. Providing a trapper 
knows of a good, reliable fur house or ox 
been informed of one by a trapper friend, 
he usually will receive more money for his 
furs by shipping them. Pelts may best be 
shipped by laying them flat with paper 
between them po bundled in paper and 
burlap. Tags for shipping are supplied by 
all fur houses and may be obtained @pon 
| written request, if they are not sentout 
|with price lists which most trappers 
| receive.—G. E. F., Kans. 


MIDWINTER TRAPPING 


From midwinter until the spritg thaw- 
out is the time when furbearers are most 
difficult to catch, because of the fact that 
they den up and come out only at rare 
intervals. It is during this period that 
their pelts are thickly furred, sleek and 
warm; in prime condition and, conse- 
quently, most valuable. While no doubt 
the greater bulk of fur is taken in late fall 
and it is probably more profitable to trap 
at that time, still good wages can be made 
by following the trap line during mid- 
winter and the spring thaw-out. This is 
especially true of skunk and muskrat, 

A few traps skillfully set for muskrat 
when the streams are frozen over will 
bring in as many pelts as will a much 
larger number earlier in the season. For 
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MAKE THIS 
A BIG SEASON! 
TRAP early and long! Get 
full value by shipping to 
McCullough & Tumbach. Our 
graders know the market— 
they pay every cent a skin 
will bring. E 
We guarantee our prices 
to top the market—and your 
pan 4 goes out the day the 
furs come in. 
2 ee 
our usiness 
mi, by honest dealing. Ask 
any old-timer —- then send us a 
shipment. The check will prove 
every word we say. 
Free: Shipping tags: price lists; 
full information. Write us. 
McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
114N. Main St. 


NEW YORK “THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST FUR MARKET” 


Will Pay You More Money for Your Furs. 
trapping supplies 

Herskovits Prices and 

Catalog. Send trial shipment, will hold for 
your approval, if requested. Our Big 
Checks and Liberal Grading will prove to 
you WHY you should deal DIRECT with 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. Ine. 
109 West 24th ST 4Dept. 214, NEW YORK. N. Y. 








THE HIGHEST FORM OF 
AERIAL OBTAINABLE 


BRACH 


COMPLETE 


AERIAL OUTFITS 
Here you have every needed part 
to the last screw for an antenna— 
all in one package — including 
BRACH LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 

$4 to $5.50 
At all reliable dealers 
L.S. Brach Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 








these thrifty little animals will break thru | § 


TRAPPERS 


We are offering the best line of 
Trappers Supplies ever placed 
before you in our New Suppl 

Catalog—now ready to ef 
Get Busy—It’s all Free—Write today to: 


Abraham 
Fuyv Co. 


135 ABRAHAM BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send me your New Supply Catalog and Gift Offers—FREE 
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the soft ice at riffles and forage about in 
the snow on the banks for food. A par- 
ticularly likely place to look for such signs 
is where a field of corn has stood and some 
scattering corn remains under the snow. 
They leave a trail behind them as plain 
as day. A trap set at the water’s edge 
where the rats emerge will catch one 
almost every night until the supply is 
exhausted. The advantages of such a set 
are two-fold: one trap covers the entire 
territory between riffles and it is only 
the large or extra large pelts that are 
taken, for only’ the strong and most 


vigorous rats will venture forth in severe | 
weather. No young kits or small rats are | 


caught at this time as is the case in 
earlier trapping. 

In the roughest of winter weather, when 
the snow was knee deep, and the ther- 
mometer stood very low for several weeks, 
1 found places where muskrats had 
broken thru frozen riffles and burrowed 
thru the snow well out into a field after 
corn. I caught rat after rat at these places, 
even when the temperature was well below 
zero, and all were fine, large specimens. 

The only set that can be made in the 
early season that will equal this one is at a 
portage where animals cross from stream 
to stream or from pool to pool in the same 
stream. This makes an excellent set 
because of the fact that mink and coons 
use these “short cuts” as well as muskrat. 
Such places are used by large numbers of 
rats and they make sure sets for several 
catches. 

Opossums as a general rule refuse to den 
up as skunks and coons do thru the disa- 
greeable weather. Frequently they can be 
tracked thru the snow to their dens. It is 
a simple matter then to set a trap and 
wait for Mr. Opossum to come out. 

Just before and during the thaw-out is 
a good time to take in the skunk pelts. 
They have denned up rather closely dur- 
ing the severe months but with the open- 
ing of warmer weather they roam about a 
great deal. Their fur is still prime and 
they are probably easier to capture than 
at any other time. 

After these prime furs are gathered in 
they should have the very best of care. 
Just as soon as they are dried sufficiently 
all flesh should be scraped off leaving only 
the uninjured skin. Another drying 
should be made before shipping, as im- 
properly dried skins will heat in transit 
and become almost worthless. They must 
be stretched and shaped correctly. To in- 
sure this, make the stretching boards long 
and not too wide, stretch the pelts as long 
as possible without overdoing it, for this 
thins the fur and decreases rather than in- 
creases the value. On furs of animals hav- 
ing bushy tails remove the tail bone and 
fill the opening with salt to prevent decay, 
or better still, split the tail and stretch 
the same as the rest of the pelt. A few 
minutes devoted to preparing furs for 
market will improve their appearance and 
increase the voles greatly.—V. M., Ind. 


CLEANING BOOK COVERS 

We have a lot of books which have been 
exposed to the dust and flies several years 
Can you inform us what will clean the 
fly specks and other marks from them 
without injuring the books?—I. 8., Kan. 

It will not do to use any water on your 
books, of course, to clean them, so you 
will have to rely upon w allpaper cleaner, 
er even fresh light. bread for the removal 
of dust, etc., from the books. Art gum 
could also be ‘employed. This could be ob- 
tained from the drug store. Fly specks 
cannot be removed by means of the art 
um, or cleaner, as a rule, and they will 
con to be scraped off with a sharp knife 
or similar instrument. 
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VERY woman should understand and feel no dread of fire arms. 

No telling when such knowledge may avert danger. Yet most 
women, and many men, are naturally shy of a heavy arm. So, for 
target practice, shooting small game, farm pests, etc., the Colt .22 
caliber Automatic Pistol (Tafget Model) is ideal. Easy to manipu- 
late, safe to handle—no deafening roar—no disturbing recoil—yet 
a remarkably strong-shooting, absolutely accurate arm. Shoots the 
economical and easily obtained .22 Long Rifle cartridge. Like all 
Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, this “Target Model” is 


absolutely dependable. 


There’s a Colt dealer convenient to you, who will supply you with 
one of these for $32.00. But if you have any difficulty in obtaining 
this Colt Automatic Pistol, write us and we will give name of a dealer. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
artford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart meee 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Colt Automatic Pistol 
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Catalog No. 15 shows the 
complete line of Colt’s 
Revolversand Automatic 
Pistols. Want it? 
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HONEST GRADING. PROMPT PAYMENT 
Ship to Minneapolis for 


HIGHEST PRICES 


WE SELL 


TRAPS, POISONS, DECOYS 


WRITE FOR PRICE CIRCULAR AND TRAP CATALOG 
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HIDE & FUR Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Pye ‘OTTAWA. 
all sizes 1's H- Peo HE. P. Each 
us of power. Easy starting, 

‘ow must be satisfied or 

money retunded. 30) day trial. 
lo-year guarantee. 






























ELECTRICITY 
Sope coe se sues ome 


Get into this great fiel ities. Zhere’p real 
money in it for you. = ot iectrical Course is 
result of 27 years’ experience. 


Spend 12 Happy Weeks at COYNE 
pag CR ou don’t need Li - KA be oP re 


guide you at every step. 
womns vou LEARN— My Employment Devt. helps 
Soeeme pesher & lyour 


Ban, 4 Fed fob when you uraduat Mpocure to write 


COYNE ELECTRICAL scmess 
2300 W. Harrison St. Dept. 2518. 




































Send this nowfor BIG FREE BOOK 
and DETAILS Gr Mv SPECIAL OFFER! 






C. Lewis, Pres., COYNE F* ©CTRICAL SCHOOL 
186 We Maritaon S., Dope 2518, Chicago. Ml. 
:~Yoa bet! Send the ow MREE 12x16 tong 
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Don't go through 


another winter like this, 
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“ (CH Willie, do shut that door. How often Sunbeam Cabinet Heater circulates live, warm 


have I told you—” 


air upstairs and down in such volume that 


Were there days in your home last winter with only one fire to feed it will give you 
when it took hours to drive out the chill after more and better heat than two or three stoves. 


the door to an unheated room had 
been left open for a few moments? 
Were there days when part of your 
home was cold as all outdoors, and 
you slipped on a coat or a shawl to 
go upstairs? 

And do you look forward to an- 
other state of siege with the family 
huddled up in two rooms, watching 
doors and watching fires day after 
zero day? 

You needn’t go through another 
winter like that, for now there is a 
method of heating that keeps the 
five to seven-room house at an even 
warmth day after day in the coldest 
of cold weather. 

Built and finished like a fine piece 
of furniture that will fit into your 
living-room or dining-room, the 


How can it give such a wonderful 
result? Just this way—it auto- 
matically draws in the fresh air at 
the bottom, moistens and heats it, 
sends it out at the top and circulates 
it, by Nature’s law, into every part 
of every room. 

In comfort alone the Sunbeam 
Cabinet Heater is worth its moder- 
ate cost, but savings in fuel, coal or 
wood, will soon pay for it. There’s 
literature that tells you not only 
what it will do, but, in the words of 
those who use it, what it has done in 
thousands of homes. This is yours 
for the asking. There is a Sunbeam 
Dealer near you who will gladly 
make a demonstration and tell you 
more about this wonderful heating 





The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater device. 
occupies little space, being 52 
inches high and 24 inches square. 





THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Heating Equipment in the World ELYRIA, OHIO 





HEATER 





SUNBEAM 


CABINET 





TRADE MARK 


The Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 


A small down payment will put 


Please send me, without obligation, literature describing the Sunbeam Cabinet 


the SUNBEAM CABINET Heater. 


HEATER in your home 
Costs little more than a good stove 


Name .. 


Address...... cane S.F. 11-25 





























LETTERS AND COMMENT 











Thie department of Letters and Comments is 
foe our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expr by our subscribers are 
got a ly our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





WILL BE SURPRISED 

I see what you say about taxes. I don’t know 
conditions in other states or counties, but in this 
atate the county officers have too many deputies. 

Every officer has two or more deputies and the 
deputies have said that one was all that was needed 
and they could work a lot cheaper than what they 
are paid. It costs twice as much for officers as it 
did when the county was four times as large as 
now. It looks like graft to me. 

As to freight rates, they will be raised if the rail- 
roads wish and all the raise put onto the farmer. 
The government has investigated a lot of things 
but they always decided in favor of the moneyed 
man or company. 

I don’t expect to see this in print because rs 
hardly ever print what the money power don t like. 
8. F. is a good and has many big helps for 
farmers in it.—R. B., Wyo. 


GOOD AS IT IS 

I think that the way your paper is now gee 
could not be improved upon very much. ive us 
more facts about how people like ourselves are 
successful in life in the regular way of doing and 
not how some man went to sleep and woke in the 
morning a rich man overnight by some wildcat 
echeme.—J. R. T. 


HAS HIS “‘HOLLER”’ 

I have taken your paper a long time and sure 
like it, but we all make mistakes and I can't say 
your paper is right in all things. Still, it is a real 
good paper and yet I have to laugh at some things 
you have. Suppose some people will laugh at this. 

You are all the time riding booze. Now I'll just 
say a word or two on it. Did you or anybody ever 
hear tell of a man putting a mortgage on his home 
or farm to buy booze? Not one in a hundred did, 
but how many do to buy a car and then mortgage 
the household goods to buy gas. Nearly one in 
every ten do. Another thing, therearemore young 
people under twenty drinking than there were when 
it was wet and more trouble is caused in just that 
I could say a lot more but I have had my 


way. 
holler.—L. E. L., Mich. 
{Comment: There were plenty of farms “drank 


up” in the good old days.—Editor.] 


DRY LAWS NOT SEVERE ENOUGH 

As I am in my seventy-third year and live with 
my son, and am thru farming, I did not think I 
would ever take S» F. again, but I saw the com- 
munication from G. S., Wis., who wanted his paper 
stopped just because you were in favor of right 
— justice and not in with the liquor element. He 
had no use for your paper. 

I should say good riddance, as he is not in our 
class. There is a straight line drawn with the saloon 
and red lights on one side and churches and sehool- 
houses on the other, and it plainly shows on what 
side of the line he belongs. { would be very much 
ashamed to show that I was on the side of the line 
with saloons and red lights. 

For every one you lose by standing up for all 
that is pure and right, you will gain ten respectable 
people who are what they should be. 

Our laws are not severe enough, but they will be 
in time, and then prohibition will prevail and there 
will not be so many poor, innocent children suffer- 
ing for the want of something to eat and wear. 
Then and then only will the mothers begin a life 
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worth living.—C. N. L., Wis. 


BEST LIVING ON FARM 

Your article, ‘In Our Mutual Interests,” appeals 
to me, just an old tired farmer seventy-six years of 
age. Being an orphan, I was compelled to make 
my own way. Several years as hired man on the 
farm, which life I have always enjoyed for many 
reasons. Will just name one. Any farm family can 
have better living than any city family—freshest 
cream, best butter, fattest pig, tenderest chicken, 
choicest fruit, etc., without end. 

Speaking of inspiration, the big wealthy men who 
farm 600 to 1,000 acres, I feel are above the com- 
mon farmer and their system, while they may be 
quite successful, may not be/as inspiring as if done 
by small farmers. Perhaps a successful renter may 
set splendid rules and examples for others to follow. 
Pardon me for alluding to myself, but when working 
by the month I always tried to work for the most 
progressive man in the vicinity, where I could learn 
something; in other words, picking up more inspirae 
tion to later on cause me to be a successful farmer, 

You mention alfalfa in your article. I have had 
many men call on me this season about alfalfa, with 
which I had splendid success when on the farm. 
My alfalfa brought me more than $100 net per 
acre two different years in hay and seed; 10 bushels 
per acre one year which sold for $10 per bushel; also 
two crops of hay sold on the farm for $15 per ton. 
The next year 8 bushels of seed brought $8.50 per 
bushel; two crope of hay $16 per ton. Is that in- 
spiration or not! 

I have farmed in Illinois, my native state, where 
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I raised as high as 90 bushels of corn per acre while 
adjoining land produced not one-half as much, but 
the very t crops we ever raised on the farm and 
for which I give the farm due credit, was a famil 
of four strong, hearty children, now all married, 
Evins good, moral, honest lives, the greatest fortune 
of all. | 

I want to say just a few words to poor young 
men especially. I think the very best recommenda- 
tion anyone can have may be expressed in just 
two words—stnctly honest. Just think what that 
means. Another point, give your employer the best 
that is in you, in quality, more than quantity of 
work.—D. D., Kans. 


HARD TO FIND CUSTOMERS 

I have just read “A Critical Point for the Parcel 
Post,” by O. M. Kile, in your September number 
with much interest. It seems to me the farmer's 
difficulty in marketing his wares by parcel post 
may be due, in part and a great part, to the dish 
culty in obtaining customers and prices in the 
city. We have a home economics clubin my locality 
and have been trying to obtain reliable addresses to 
which we might ship eggs at paying prices over and 
above expenses, but so far have nm unable to do so. 

I believe a department in S. F. devoted to 
bringing city customers in direct touch with country 
ucers on a small scale, would materially help 
and possibly clear up the situation. Country people, 
as a rule, do not know how to get in touch with the 
right customers, especially if they are living in 
isolated districts.—I. D. 


APPRECIATES A CLEAN PAPER 

I wish to tell you how much we enjoy S. F. from 
the very pretty front covers to the last page, for it is 
filled with useful and entertaining reading matter, 
and clean advertisements. I am often surpri 
and wonder how it is that magazines get away with 
their vicious advertisements and when such papers 
as yours and a few others are received in our home 
I feel a certain sort of pride that I know it is clean 
from first to last. 

As a charity act, I subscribed for a story 
which runs three years, and I couldn't tell you 
even where it is published for it goes into the stove 
from the mail box and I am almost ashamed to 
have it go thru the postoffice addressed to me. So, 
I know clean reading is appreciated by us and we 
get it from your magazine. 

Don't drop “Birdseye Views of Distant Coun- 
tries” and do keep right on pounding the liquor 
question.— Mrs. W. P. K. 


MAKES A COVER SUGGESTION 

I am a subscriber for the first time and like S. F. 
very much; only wish there were more stories in it. 
I get a lot of good advice from it but would enjoy 
Mee’ much more stories. You could leave out the 

time stories, as they are not interesting; also, 
Our Bulletin. 

I wish very much to mention about the covers 
of your book. Nearly every month you have a very 
beautiful picture suitable 4 framing if it were not 
for the name of the book, the month, date, etc., 
printed on them. The August number would have 
made a very colorful picture for a young girl’s 
room. Isn't it possible for you to change some way 
and have the pretty covers clear? Why not a plain 
cover with all printing necessary and the pretty 
picture as the next leaf? Such a way would be a 
great protection for the beautiful covers your maga- 
zine has, as they are the prettiest of any magazine 
I have ever seen. 
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ANOTHER YOUNG READER 
Have been a reader of your paper for many years, 
thought I would send you a picture of my little 
brother, taken when he was looking over your 


paper. His name is Owen Trama.—R. T., N. Dak. 
TAKES BROAD VIEW 

I have been a satisfied reader of your valuable 
and versatile paper for three years and like it 
thoroly. I have often been goaded by thé impulse 
to address ‘Our Bulletin” hen I read letters from 
some smart enough to want a farm paper yet silly 
enough to expect it to contain reading just to their 
liking. 

I have just drop my subscription to one farm 
paper I had read since 1912, even before migrating 
to the country, for the reason we were taking so 
many we simply had to drop some; of course, you 
are pleased to know 8. F. remained on our list and 
deservedly so. We find a great variety of timely 
articles, clearly written, clean advertising; and we 
allow you your American right to discuss your 





views on booze, for or against, as you seé fit and 
take no offense at your stand against it. 

We are not bored with reading that which would 
not interest us, yet recognize it our duty to sit 
quietly and allow those to enjoy it who will and 
can. 

Since our editor is himself a practical farmer, we 
would expect just such good practical articles as are 
found in 8. F., tho you can’t please them ail. 

The question of prohibition is paramount and I 
think conditions are far worse now than before it 
was put into effect, if it really has been. Tho I do 
not use drugs, liquor or tobacco, I think I would 
vote in favor of it as it used to be with recommenda- 
tions for modifying the saloon. 

Of course, you are not discouraged by the few 
narrow letters you are sure to receive from time to 
time; certain it is your paper would be less inter- 
esting and instructive were you to change it.— 
G. F. 8., Wis. 


A POETIC BOOSTER 


T am an old subscriber and think it is one of the 
best farm papers in the country today. It is brim- 
full of good and helpful articles. Kindly print the 
poem entitled “Home of Alfalfa.’’ 

Far out here where the alfalfa grows 
You'll find my homestead and me, 

I came out here and was fortunate— 
I hougné a quarter you see. 

The land is good and level, my friend, 
And it is fertile, by gee, 

Everything grows here dandy, you bet, 
This is the right place for thee. 


Alfalfa is growing to beat the band 
O this is a dandy country, 

Thousands of acres are planted here now, 
The home of alfalfa ‘twill be. 


Shall I try to tell you what I know 
About this fertile country? 

The garden spot of the North Star State 
You'll find no better, by gee. 

If you intend to travel, my friend, 
Come out and see this country, 

For such a trip you'll never regret, 
You'll buy a quarter near me. 

—W. 5S. Minn, 


HELPFUL AND PRACTICAL 


You certainly are giving much for the small price 
—it is worth that many times over. The cover is 
beautiful, timely and appropriate. We farmers all 
appreciate these handsome picture covers, also we 
enjoy reading this worthy magazine. We get many 
helpful and practical ideas from each and every 
copy. like Cur Bulletin. It is then I want to 

k instead of write. 

I've been a subscriber to S. F. for the past twelve 
years; keep the copies from one year's end till the 
next, and then tie the twelve books and send them 
to a dear friend who enjoys reading them. I do not 
want to miss even one tcopy.—M. M. E., Iowa. 


A RURAL PASTOR’S VIEW 


I am a minister serving a church in a rural com- 
munity and find it adds to my success to keep in 

retty close touch with country life. As you know 

have *n a subscriber to 8S. F. for a number of 
years and I read it. It is a valuable magazine, even 
to a preacher. It helps me to keep in touch with 
the problems and methods of farm fife and to enter 
more sympathetically into the life of the people 
whom i am trying to serve. 

I want to commend you for the attractive a 
pearance of your magazine as well as its valuable 
contents. Altho have many magazines and 
papers in my study I am always glad to give 8. F. 
& prominent place. It is worthy of it. I like your 
cover pictures. They awaken pleasant meories 
of my childhood days on the farm out in Clinton 
county, lowa. 

You may be interested to know that I enter in a 
practical way into the interests of my rural con- 
stituency. They have made me secretary-treas- 
urer of their poultry association. This is partly 
because I am interested in poultry raising. I do 
this for three reasons. First, I enjoy it. Second, I 
am able to help my people make their poultry a 
more paying investment. Third, it supplements my 
salary, which is hardly adequate to the needs of 
mygrowing famly.—E. D. V., Mich. 


WHOLE FAMILY LIKES S. F. 


I have two girls and two boys. They all like it, 
also mother and I like very much every stand you 
are taking. The eighteenth amendment, in regard 
to crippled children, public schools, political econo- 
my, good farming, wholesome living and ¢ 
citizenship and many other virtues too numerous to 
mention. I fully realize your mission thru iz 
magazine and I hope the time will come when 8. F, 
will be found in every American home.—J. P.M. 


GOOD ADVICE} 

8. F. has been a friend in our family ever since 
I was old enough to read, and I guess a long while 
before that. I am now past twenty-three years old, 
so you can see it has been in the home for quite a 
while. All thru its pages is advice—good advice, if 
you will heed. Many problems have been solved 
which I had never seen the light of before finding 
it in 8. F. “Birdseye Views of Distant ds” is 
fine; also, the ads. I find a lot of amusement in the 
funny pages, the jokes! In fact, 8. F. is just 
from cover to cover,—H. A, 8. 
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Evenine Is THE PLAYTIME 
Or THE Wor.LpD 


And in the evening comes Music Master filli 
“the hindly twilight with the jo ayous rhythm ef 


music ~ the world’s universa 


language tw 
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TYPE 175 
Six tubes. Special Music Master Reproducer. 
Very selective, long distance, splendid tone 


quality. Solid mahogany cabinet, ¢, 
in brown mahogany art satin > 


finish. Price 





50 to $460, Guaranteed Unconditionally 





Ten Models, > 





(Canadian Prices Slightly Higher) 


{Music {Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 


128-130 N. Tenth Street 
New York Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh Montreal 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


Ons MASTER Receiver is specially de- 


signed to equal in power and capacity 
of reception the natural reproduction and 
musical tone quality of MUSIC MASTER Re- 
producer, the Musical Instrument of Radio— 
there IS no substitute. 


MUSIC MASTER Receiver posts the farmer on market 
prices, forecasts the weather, keeps right time to the 
second, tells the news of the day and keeps the farm 
home in touch with the world of affairs. 


MUSIC MASTER Receiver not only makes every eve- 
ning a radio playtime of song, music, entertainment 
and* amusement, but every Sunday brings into the 
home the inspiration of Church and Platform just as 
though the household were actually seated in Con- 
gregation or Audience. 


The farm home may lie far off the main-trav- 
eled road, but MUSIC MASTER brings every 
home close to the heart of the world of today. 


An authorized MUSIC MASTER dealer in your neighbor- 

hood will be glad to demonstrate Music Master Receiver 

for you-—in your home, if you so desire. See MUSIC MASTER 

—hear—compare—before you buy ANY receiving set. 
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T’S a hard climb—when you're past 
J seventy —up the hill from my place to 

Doe Wise’s store in Lesterbridge. If it 
hadn’t been for Molly, I wouldn’t have 
made it. But I was worried about her. 

I had known her and loved her ever 
since she was a baby. Before my eyes she 
had grown up into young womanhood, 
getting prettier every year. There wasn’t 
anything flapperish about her beauty, 
either: we don’t grow flappers in the Ver- 
mont hills. She was flower-like, gentle, 
blue-eyed, shy—happy, too: that 1s, she 
was, until about two months before this 
time I’m speaking of. 

Then something happened. .I couldn’t 
rightly make out what it was, tho I had 
her confidence about most things. 

Odd, how sometimes between the very 
old and the very young there grows up a 
queer sort of tenderness that isn’t like 
anything else in the world. In Molly’s 
case, it was probably because she 
never known either father or mother. 
Ezra Wise had raised her, and there was 
about as much love in Ezra’s heart as 
there is in a crocodile’s. 

Well, that doesn’t matter here. To 
Molly, I was something more than “old 
Sam Pownal,” a lingering relic of other 
days. She had loved me—perhaps I was 
the only man she ever had loved—till 
young Preston Shaw came up that sum- 
mer from Boston. 

After that, it was the old story. The 
were made for one another. He was good- 
looking, clear-eyed, a gentleman in the 
best sense of ‘he word. Poor, perhaps, 
but what did that matter? Molly didn’t 
care whether he had a penny to his name 
or not. She loved him! 

I don’t mean she told me so. 

But old eyes are sharp eyes. There 
wasn’t a tone, a gesture, that didn’t 
betray her secret to me. And I was 
glad, even tho it brought home my 
own loneliness to me. Molly didn’t 
come to me any more with her con- 
fidences. That was all right; it’s 
nature’s way. 

Then—as I say—something hap- 
pened. _ Young Shaw went away. 


a 
Before my eyes Molly wilted like a oy 


trampled flower. I had seen her 
several times but I hadn’t dared to 
ask any questions. Besides, Ezra, 
her guardian, kept her close at 


te 
“ 
home. I hadn’t been at the store for % 


a month; it hurt me too much tosee 


Molly so forlorn, so waxen-cheeked. & 


OU’VE got to excuse me. Old L 

folks are garrulous. But I’m 
coming to my story now. 

I had to stop several times to 
rest, that September day, before I 
got to the store. When I finally 
reached it, Ezra was back in the 
little post office cubby-hole, sorting 
letters. I nodded. 

“Hello, Doc!”’ I said. I didn’t 
expect any answer. Ezra was al- 
ways crabbed with me, most likely 
because he knew I was fond of Molly. 

This once he surprised me. He came out 
with a smile creasing his big flat face. He 
put down the package of letters and held 
out his hand. 

“Well, well! How are you, Sam? 
Mighty glad to see you!” 

His hand felt like a flabby wet rag. 
There wasn’t any love in that hand-shake. 
I went over toward the little group in the 
back part of the store. Ezra followed me. 

“‘Here—some of you fellows make room 
for Mr. Pownal!’’ he said to them. “Sit 
down here, Sam! Fred!” he called to his 
clerk. ‘Knock in the lid of this~pretzel- 
barrel, will you? Sam, help yourself. 
They are just fresh!” 





The Letter of the Promise 


By H. M. HAMILTON 


Isat down. This didn’t seem like Ezra. 

I’m old enough to be suspicious. I kept 
looking thru the open door at the back, 
hoping I might see Molly. I didn’t, tho. 
Ezra had settled himself beside me which 
in itself was enough to make me uneasy. 
But I didn’t say anything. The pretzels 
were * 
“Sam,” Ezra began, ‘‘we were just talk- 
ing about land values when you came in. 
They ain’t what they used to be, are 
they?” 

“Hm!” I grunted. “I should say not! 
We’re land-poor up here in Vermont. I 
know I am.” 

“Exactly!’ Ezra slapped his knee. 
“Soil’s all played out. Now that ninety- 
acre plot of yours on the hillside—next to 
my farm—I don’t suppose it’s worth more 
than $30 an acre, is it?” 

I looked at him under my eye-brows. 
“T value it at a hundred,” I said sourly. 
never did like Ezra. But I couldn’t make 
out what he was driving at. 

“A hundred!” Ezra laughed. “But— 
supposing you wanted to sell it, you 
couldn’t get more than thirty, could you?” 

Of course I knew he was right. As a 
matter of fact, I could hardly have given it 
away. But—there was something queer 
about Ezra! I didn’t answer. Ezra wait- 
ed a minute, then went back to his counter. 

Nothing more happened, just then. 
One by one the loafers got up and went 
out, as it got near supper time. I hung on, 
hoping for a glimpse of Molly. Finally, 
when Ezra and I were alone, I said: 

“How’s Molly?” 

“She’s—all nght.” He didn’t look at 
me. ‘Fact is, she’s going to be married.” 

“You don’t say? Who to?” 
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In her hand Molly held an envelope 


For a minute I had a vision of young 
Shaw and Molly together. But Ezra’s 
next words shattered it. 

“Dave Barnard, down in Newport.” 

“Dave Barnard? Quit fooling, Doc! 
Why, Dave’s forty-five if he’s a day!” 

“No, he isn’t. He’s only forty. And 
he’s young for his years. He will make her 
a first-rate husband.” 

I grunted at that. Dave was a widower, 
fat, shifty-eyed, and rich. It made me sick 
to think of Molly marrying anybody like 
that. But I didn’t say so. I didn’t have 
a chance. Ezra came over with a cigar in 
his hand, He offered it to me. 

“Don’t go yet, Sam,”’ he said. ‘“‘I—well, 
I’ve been wanting to talk to you, Here, 


| she real 


take this cigar. I’ve got a proposition to 
make you.”’ 

I sat back in my chair and waited. At 
that moment I hated Ezra with all my 
heart. He was watching me like a hawk. 

“It’s this,” he went on, with his face 
close to mine. “I’ve got a sort of notion 
I'd like to have that ninety-acre plot of 
yours. Now we both know the land’s no 
good. You couldn’t get thirty an acre for 
such stony land, now could you?” 

“Maybe I couldn’t and maybe I could,” 
I told him. “I’ve never tried to sell.” 

“Well, will you take thirty?” asked Ezra 
quickly. 

I chewed at my cigar, and reflected. If 
it had been anybody but Ezra, I would 
have said yes. But there was something 
queer about his manner. I shook my head. 

“Look here!” he cried. “I'll give you 
forty!” 

“Nope,” I said. “I don’t know that I 
want to sell.” 


EZRA mopped his forehead. “You said 

you valued it at a hundred!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘That’s ridiculous, of course. 
But I—I’ll give you fifty!’ 

By this time I knew that something was 
up. Fifty dollars was a good price, more 
than the land was worth. I knew that. I 
sighed. That look in Ezra’s eyes meant 
that he knew something I didn’t. 

“No.” It hurt me to say the word. 
But I trusted my intuitions. “I told you 
I didn’t care to sell at any price.” 

“Sam,” said Ezra slowly “T want that 
land, J’ pay a hundred. That is my last 
word. 

I looked at him sharply. It might be his 
last word; perhaps it was. ‘Well, Ezra, 

I began, “T’ll think it over, and let 
you know tomorrow.” 

7 “T’ve got to know now. Right 

away!” 

By his tone, I could see that he 
was desperate. If I had liked Ezra, 
that would have been a reason for 
letting him have the land. But I 
didn’t. I knew he had never treat- 
ed 7 right. Poor Molly! If 

y meant to marry Dave 
Barnard, it was because Ezra had 
forced her to it. So I hardened my 
heart. 

_ “My price—right now—is a hun- 
@red and twenty-five,” I said. 

“Good Lord! That’s highwa 
robbery!”’ cried Ezra. ‘You don’t 
mean it!’ 

“Yes. Tomorrow I may want a 
hundred and fifty—” 

Ezra held up a trembling hand. 
“Don’t say any more, Sam. Come 
on over to Squire Meeker’s, will 
you? We'll sign the papers right 
away, at a hundred and twenty- 
five.” 

Well, I was inadaze. But it isn’t 
in human nature to resist an offer 
of double or treble what a thing’s 
worth. I went with him. That 
night I sat on my porch alone, try- 

ing to reason things out. Maybe my con- 
science was hurting me a little. Of course 
it’s only proper, with a weasel like Ezra, 
to get what you can, but— 

A timid shadow in the twilight brought 
me out of my musings. It was Molly. 
She came up the walk silently. I could see 
that her face was paler even than usual. 

“Uncle Sammy,’ she began. Then 
without warning she burst into tears. I 
got up and made her sit down. I found 
myself patting her shoulder awkwardly. 

“There, there!’ I said. “Suppose you 
tell me about it, Moliy! Altho I think I 
know. It’s—Dave Barnard, isn’t it?” 

“Y-yes,”” she admitted. 

“You're going to (Cont. on p. 180 
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BIGGEST S TUBE VALUE ON THE 
MARKET—AMERICAN RADYNOLA 
Fully built and wired. Beautiful mahogany cab- 
inet. Sloping panel design. Finest low-loss con 
densers, coils and sockets. Bakelite baseboard, 
panels and dials. Regular $75.00 value. Price 
only $29.50. Shipping — 25 Ibs. 
wi A, hodi 

connpe hy’ batterfos, serial and ground 
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instructions with se 
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cee. 16a Day 


4x os Essex Coach 


HERE is your opportunity to make bi 

money—$16 to $25 a day—$5,000 an 

more a year. And youcan enjoy this splendid 
income right now—no waiting, no delay, no 
special training necessary, no experience 
needed. And, in addition to this big money, 
I'ligive youa chance toget an Essex Closed Car 
without spending a dime of your own money. 


. 
Easy Work—Big Pay 
All you need to do is to call upon your friends and 
neighbors in your locality and take orders for 
Jennings Guaranteed Hosiery for men, women 
and children. Guaranteed quality, beautiful 
colors, and exclusive styles create an enormous 
and growing demand. People are amazed at the 
marvelous values you can offer. That's why 
* lara Jess found it so easy to clear $22 in one 
Gay; Anthony Grave $10 in 2% hours; Gibbons 
$16.34in four hours; Bertha Lane $54 in twenty- 
Ove hours. And that’s why you, too, can 
big money. I give you a com plete outfit. 
furnish you with my new exclusive selling Dian, 
80 simple, so complete, so easily understood tha 
ou can't help yy big profits from the ver. 
inning Yes—twice that muc 
f you wan 


sip rte te Profits 
For Part Time 


Even in your spare time you c 
32 to $5 an hour—S30 to $50 « week. 
mart time or full time, you've 
ad such an opportunity to make 
ae 7 


0 ee ee 
Don’t Yeu Want 
This Essex Coach? 


My plan makes 
it easy for you 
to get it without 
cost. Write for 
details. 


' can get an 
Car witho te penny of 
for details of thie wc snderful plan. 
Don't wait. Don't delay. Write me 


Fr. B. Jennings, Pres. 


Frank B. Jennings Co. 
E- Dayton, Ohie 
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And $100 a Week for You Just 
Showing it to Your Friends 


I need men to represent me in every section for amazing 

new kind of & Tube Set; gets all stations from 40 to 600 

meters. Big demand. Sells for half store prices. I start 

you in business. No investment. Mason made $212.00 
first two nights. Write quick for free information and 
ffer of Free Demonstrator Set. 

Frank Condon, Dept. 21-N, 2632 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


FROM A FARM TO A HOME AND 
FACTORY 


Continued from page 17 


wrenches, axes and hammers are lying 
about promiscuously. These should be 
collected and kept in one room or building 
and ail persons who use them required to 
return same after use. If these suggestions 
are followed up, other improvements 
about the exterior of the buildings will 
undoubtedly suggest themselves. 

The interior of the farmhouse needs 
minor repairs. Some of the rooms should 
be re-decorated. The floors should be 
either painted, oiled or varnished to pre- 
serve them, for the material appears to be 
southern pine which can be made neat 
and attractive’ The living quarters of 
the farmhands should be provided with 
inexpensive, durable rockers or easy 
chairs. It is the universal experience of 
factory managers that where the men’s 
quarters are kept clean and attractive 
it helps much to prevent labor turnover. 

Entering the barn, the first impression 
is not that of a place where clean milk is 
produced. Cobwebs and dust are too 
prominent and the walls and ceiling need 
a coat of white paint or whitewash. The 
closet at the east end is badly constructed. 
It is full of old brushes, curry combs and 
miscellaneous rubbish and filth, evidently 
in the process of collection for several 
years. Oily and dirty rags and trash piled 
in places like this make an excellent place 
for a fire to start. These cubby holes 
should be done away with where possible 
and, where they are necessary, must be 
cleaned regularly. The keeping of veteri- 
nary remedies in places such as this closet 
is questionable for three reasons: first, 
that they deteriorate very rapidly in a 
damp atmosphere and one does not know 
the strenth of the dose administered; 
second, labels become lost or illegible an 
medicines must be given by guess or 
thrown away; third, having medicines in 
the barn is apt to result in indiscriminate 
dosing by irresponsible men. Veterin 
work should be done by one man who is 
responsible for this part of the plant. He 
should have clean medicines, properly 
labeled and kept in one place. Broken 
windows need attention, screens removed 
and placed in storage. Storm sash should 
be made ready for use before cold weather. 

The upstairs part of the barn used for 
feed and bedding and haymow shows 
disorder and waste. As baled hay is used 
much of the time, it is an éasy task to 
keep this separate from the beddin 
material, The south end of the mow us 
for mixing and storing of grain feed con- 
taining many empty bags strewn about 
and going to waste. Many of these can be 
salvaged and the ones beyond future serv- 
ice sold as junk. 

The rubbish and junk criticised in the 
cow barn is also the source of comment in 
the horse barn, the granary, corncrib, ice- 
house, chicken house and windmill pump 
house. This completes the inspection 
report. A frequent reading of it is recom- 
mended in order to check up on the prog- 
ress of the proposed campaign of “doll- 
ing’’ up the old farm. 

When this report was finished, the 
weather was beginning to get frosty and 
it would not be long before the ground 
froze too hard to work. Work was begun 
on grading the places planned for shrubs 
and the low spots around the buildings. 
This did not take long and was all done 
with our teams and help. One team and 
two men did the work in about a day and 
a half. Contrary to the best nursery 
practice for this locality, the shrubs and 
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GRAND 


This is the age of spe- 
cialization. Grand De- 
tour Implements are the 
result of 89 years of 
specializing in tillage 
tools only. 
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Easy to Pay 
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BENNIE KRUEGER 
Director Bennie 
Krueger and His 
Orchestra. Bruns- 


urch, lodge 
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Free Sax Buescher 
ves first lesson also pictures of fam- 
jonals and orchestras. * just send your name 
instrument in which you 


models and 
ous prof. 
for a copy. Mention any other 
are inte: 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
748 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 











Would you like 
a Baby Grand 


Piano? 


At no sont — you whatever 
we will send a paper pat- 
tern of the Brambach 
Baby Grand, w: n- 
ly shows how: ale is exquisite inetepent 
will fit into even the smallest home. Send a 


post card for the pattern today. It's FREE. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CoO. 
618 West Sist St., New York City 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LARIT Y 


VETO YOUR DESIRES 


some maple and elm trees were planted, 
The spots to be seeded to grass were 
leveled and made ready for spring plant- 
ing. The ground was beginning to freeze 
at night but we were finished with all 
ground work and began to sort out and 
rearrange the machinery that must be left 
outside. This job completed, the effect 
was very surprising, and even the old 
farmhands that had been with us years 
and years admitted that it did not look 
like the same place. By this time every 
one on the place was interested and there 
was no let-up until every outbuilding and 
the farmhouse had a thoro going over 

cleaning. The junk man hauled away a 
two-ton truckload of scrap iron and rags 
and old bags which netted us about fifteen 
dollars. We had a big bonfire Halloween 
night from the rubbish collected the previ- 
ous two weeks. A sizeable pile of good 
lumber was stored away in the tad mm 
shed next to the end we had partitioned 
off for a woftkshop. During the following 
weeks the cow barn and horse stable were 
whitewashed inside, which made them 
much lighter and look a hundred percent 
better. The paint on the outside of all the 
buildings was in first-class condition and 
nothing was done to improve it that fall. 

This spurt of enthusiasm for farming 
happened three years ago. Today the 
farm is paying much better than any job 
in the city could be made to do. The 
original aim has been achieved to a modest 
degree, a pleasant and comfortable place 
to live and work. The family are happy 
and if you will pardon a quotation from a 
contemporary humorist, ‘Believe you me” 
they enjoy the hard work of farming. Since 
our change of attitude toward farming 
ind the inexpensive improvements that 
have been made, the milk sales have al- 
most doubled, customers are frequent and 
welcome visitors at the farm and they 
have been our only means of advertising, 
help has been easier to get and keep, partly 
due to general conditions, but we attribute 
it largely to the changed living conditions 
at the farm. Since the first fall campaign 
we have painted all the buildings white 
outside, which makes them more in keep- 
ing with a first-class dairy appearance. We 
have made an agreement with a nearby 
nursery to exchange old feed bags for 
shrubs, fruit and shade trees and other 
nursery stock that we want. 

Other than white paint for the buildings, 
no great expense has been ineurred in the 
three years of the campaign. It has been 
largely a matter of cleaning up and keep- 
ing it that way. Keeping it clean has 
been the hardest job. There is an old 
saying that “Keep a thing seven years 
and you will find a use for it.” Well we 
have disclaimed our belief in that and 
make it a practice to get rid of all junk 
as fast as possible. Waste material is not 
allowed to accumulate. 

A great saving has been effected in 
small tools by having a shop or workroom 
to keep them in where formerly they were 
allowed to remain where last used. A sign 
was tacked up in the shop, ‘‘Please return 
all tools to this shop. You will then know 
where to get them next time.’”’ This has 
been a constant reminder to anyone going 
in there. As a result we now have a fairl 
complete set of carpenter and blacksmi 
toels on tap all the time for almost any 
kind of repair work. 

If a moral may be drawn from this it is 
that carelessness and lack of interest 
breed discontent which is a poor business 
partner. Some sav thet hard work never 
hurt anyone. We believe this should be 
taken with a grain of salt. It should be 
made to read, hard work in which one 
takes pleasure will not hurt anyone. 


Cato observed, a couple of thousand 
years ago, that it was good business for 
the farmer to have something to sell 
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The improved APEX Receiving Sets bring in, with 
startling clarity and naturalness, all of the delicate 
gradations of the entire range of sound. _ 

The charm of naturalness, combined with greater 
distance getting ability, positive selectivity and full 
volume, plus the enchanting elegance of design and 
finish, present radio receiving sets that are most satis- 
factory in every element of operation and a real 
delight to all whose choice of home furnishings is 
guided by true appreciation of artistic and re 
uty. 


Only a dependable merchant is given the APEX 
dealer will gladly make 


APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 


Also makers of the famous APEX Vernier Dials and 
APEX Rheostat Dials, which aresold by every 
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BRISTLES OR BADGER HAjp 


When you select a 
Shaving Brush for its 
business end it 
will of course be.a 


WHITING-ADAMS §& 


VuLcan RusBer Cement 


HITING-ADAMS 

Shaving Brushes are 
made from selected bristles 
and Badger Hair only. The 
“business end” of ever 
Whiting-Adams brush is full 
and bushy, carries a copious 
lather that works in easily 
and softens the beard quick- 
ly. Naturally the bristles 
“stay put "—that's expected, 


Every hair is permanently 
imbedded in bard rubber 


VULCAN RUBBER 
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Learn How toR&X 


JIMMY DE FOREST ' 
World’s Greatest Trainer f 
Will Teach You BY MAIL 
In 20 weeks I wil teach you all 
there is to know about boxzing— 
just what I taught Jack Dempsey 
and a host of other champions and 
tt contenders. Every six months 
select champions in all weight 
classes from my pupils.I train them 
a@imy own expense at my Long 
Branch, N. J., camp. Then TEX 
RICKARD, greatest of all promo- 
ters, stages them in boutsin his new Madison Square Gar 
den at New York. Many great boxers came from farms. 
Send today for my big FREE book, *“*The Golden Age of 
Boxing.”"Enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing.Greatest book 
ofits kind ever written. Profusely illustrated with photos of 
great fighters and fully describes my course and FREE 
OFFER. There's fame and fortune waiting f{ or you if you be- 
come a good boxer. Get my book and read a]laboutit. 
JIMMY DE FOREST, Box 738 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
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when the consumer got a hankering to 


buy that something. That advice still | 
holds good, 

















1S Million Cars 


need it! Three devices in one! 
Big Seller! I want an exclusive 
re ive in your section. 
Opportunity to make $10.00 to 
$50.00 daily selling the new Electric 
Quick-Start and Gas Saver. No 
capital required. Write Quick! 















W.W.Kutsche, Inventor Dearborn, Mich. 
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MAKING $800 A 
MONTH AS AUTO 
& TRACTOR EXPERT 


uality in 50 days in great McSweeny 
Shops for Big Pay Jobs. Through my 
training, G. W. Smith, West Alexandria, 
Ohio, bas been making $800 a month 
since he left school. Hundreds of others 
making big money. 


Big Jobs Open-I get calls every day 
from Garages, Battery and Auto Repair 
Stations for McSweeny men. Big con- 
cerns need trained men and know where 
to get them. 

RAILROAD FARE AND BOARD FREE. For a 
shor, time Iam making a oe 
offer. I'll tell youall about it inmy 
letter. Write at once for Big Free 64- 
Page Book and Special Tuition Offer. 


McSweeay { trate & Shope 


McSWEENY BUILDINGS 
Cincinnati, 0. Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, 


McSweeny Auto, Tractor and Electrical Shops, 
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Dept. 111 MeSweeny Bide. Shops “warrest you) 
Cincinnati, 0. Chicago, Ml, Cleveland, 0, 


Without obligation send me your Big FREE 
64-page book on Autos and information re- 
garding your Special Short Time Offer. 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


m An old lady, 72 of 
age, who suffered ior many 
years and was absolutely help- 
haa less, found relief. A man who 
=awas helpless, unable to rise 

from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 50,000 cases the past 21 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
gtaphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 
thoroughly. Price within 
reach of ali. : 
Send For Our Free Book. 


pF will describe the case it will § 
aid us in giving you definite infor- 
mation at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG.CO, 
286 -11 Od Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, MH. Y. 
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Short-cuts, modernme' e in clear 
language, pictures, charts, tab sand dia- 
grams. Questionsanswered. Problems 
quickly solved. Pocket-si 
reference lib for tl 





AOA see FREE COUPON !:::= 

Y Theo. Aude! &Co.,65 W. 23d 

t., New ¥ N.Y.: Please send mea set of Guides, 

one at a time, for Free Examination. I will send yoo 

$1.50 within 6 days of receipt o or re- 
turn same, 
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IMPROVE THE HONEYSUCKLE 


There is no vine so well known thruout 
the whole world as the honeysuckle. Its 
perfume is known everywhere, and it is 
never repulsive to anyone like so many of 
the other highly scentéd blossoms. 

Search the books and catalogs for cul- 
tural directions, and very little can be 
found regarding its proper care and cul- 
ture. It would seem as if we are simply 
expected to plant the honeysuckle where 
we wish the vine to grow, and it will care 
for itself. 

The writer knowing that most plants 
respond freely to extra care and attention, 
decided to conduct a few experiments with 
that greatly beloved blooming vine, the 
old-fashioned honeysuckle, and the readers 
of this paper should know the results of a 
little careful work. 

The soil was somewhat poor at the 
a where the honeysuckle grew, doubt- 
es» due to the clay being thrown out from 
the excavation for the cellar. A quantity 
of earth was removed from close about the 
roots of the growing vine, and a lot. of 


very rich garden loam put in the place of | sin 


the clay soil. As the garden loam was bein 
placed a quantity of stable manure an 
poultry manure was carefully mixed, and 


this was well mixed in with the soil | of 


from the garden. The earth was rounded 
up slightly over the roots of the honey- 
suckle, and when the vine began to make a 
new growth, it was seen it had a richer 
and more healthy appearance. 

When the buds appeared they were 

found to be more abundant than during 
ae a years, and it was at this time 
iquid fertilizer was applied. This ferti- 
lizer was made from stable manure with- 
out the poultry manure and it was applied 
once a week to the soil about the roots. 
The result was the flowers were larger, and 
the perfume much greater and more pene- 
trating than had ever been noticed in 
other years. 

It is an absolute certainty that even the 
old-fashioned honeysuckle will respond 
freely to a little encouragement on the 
part of the flower lover. 

The same is true of the several different 
sorts of dwarf honeysuckle, which 
into low dense bushes instead of climbing 
vines. They are extensively used as orna- 
mental hedges, and the bright flowers 
which in nearly every case are very frag- 
rant, can be made | r and finer in every 
way if the soil in which these plants grow is 
made rich.—J. T. T. 


GERANIUMS FOR THE WINDOWS 


Geraniums have always been favorites 
in the windows in winter, and probably 
will continue to be, even if fashion does 
dictate ferns and begonias. These are all 
right, but nothing can take the place of 
the bright flowers of the geraniums, if 
we get the flowers. It is my purpose here 
to give a few directions that will help you 
to Seve plants that will bloom in winter. 

Geraniums have to be rootbound and 
that pretty badly if we are to get a oon 
crop of blooms instead of leaves. 
naturally bloom in summer, but will bloom 
all year. Like most plant life, any check 
to growth results in an increased tendency 
to bloom. A good healthy growth in the 
fall followed by a check in growth early 
in the winter will start them to showing 
buds, and I have had them in full bloom 
all winter and spring. 2 : 

July-started cuttings will make nice 
large plants for winter blooming, and 
plants started a month later will do very 
well, tho they will need to be stopped in 
a smaller pot to make them rootbound. 
Take good tip cuttings and root in sand 
or soil, and pot up as soon as they have 
roots an inch long. Use small pots at 
first and wait until the ball of soil is well 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 
ment. Small capital required; no experience needed. 


Build Business of YourOwn 
Nolimit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious f confection made with or 
without sugar. Write for facts about a business that 
make you independent. Start in your town. 


Profit $1000 Month Easily Possible 


Send postal for illustrated book offacts Itcontains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places 
business, tells how and when to start, and all 
infor mation Free. Write now! 


Long-Eakins Co. 1136 High St. Springfield, O. 
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Be Warm 


and 
Com- 
fortable 
on the 
Coldest 
Days, 
Wear Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, a 


Brown’s 8esh Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


Made of strong knit cloth with knit- 

in warm, wool fleece lining. Will 

not rip, ravel or tear, wears like iron, 

and can be washed without losing 

shape or warmth. Three styles—cvat 

with or without collar, and vest. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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filled with mote before eeneting 
a larger pot. Keep growing as as 

at on wal about the middle of Sep- 
tember or first of October, and then repot 
no more. A five-inch pot will usually be 
about right for a July cutting, if it is of a 
strong variety, and a four-inch for a later 
cutting. 

Just before potting the geraniums = 
the last time mix into the pores, OF 
a quart of bonemeal, and a couple 

quarts of wood ashes to every bushel of 
potting soil. Give — drainage to the 
a fe or geraniums not like too much 
water; they will thrive better with too little 
rather than too much.—R. R. 


HOLLYHOCKS FOR ADORNMENT 

I think there is no garden ial 
that lends to adornment as does the holly- 
hock. Grandmother’s favorite flower is 
now up-to-date and ahead of most flowers 
in a glorious show. No matter 
how small your garden or dooryard, make 
sure to leave a little space for these delight- 
fully gay friends. 

The hollyhock is well adapted by na- 
ture to thrive nicely almost anywhere. It 
comes readily from seed. It is as hardy 
as one could wish. Once established it sows 
itself liberally for years to come. It is 
persistently colorf 

Let me tell you ‘about an uninviting 
back yard which was turned into a beauty 
spot by planting hollyhocks. They were 
massed against a roughly fashioned wood- 
shed until it was hidden by a screen of 
cheerful bloom. The space in front of the 
—e which heretofore had been 

weed patch, was spaded up for a flower 
plot. Here good old standbys such as zin- 
nias and petunias stand against a charm- 
ing background of hollyhocks. Plants 
were set along a wire fence dividing the 
yard and oo bok, Every year this flower- 
ing hedge grows up to cut off a 
able view. The hundreds of blossoms, in 
shades of chaste Ls en lovel = — ‘bri 
liant orange, vivid 
provide a sight that ells the Cae 
with joy and is admired by ev be- 
holder. Unwilling that the backyard 
should have all this wealth of color, two 
gray vase-like jars were brought out on 
the front porch and filled with the gor- 
geous spikes. This “flowery” greeting 
gives the hollyhock a place in the hearts 
of all who enter. 

A radiant row stretching down the path 
to your garden, a bordered driveway, a few 
stalks in that vacant spot ~ 5 the Kitchen 
window—anyone of these enhance 
the beauty of your grounds. 

To start your own, sow the seed in an 
open’bed and in the fall move them to their 
permanent home. When transplanting, 
remember to dig deep.—J. B., Mo. 


FEED AZALEAS IN DECEMBER 

To produce a fine display of bloom on 
the azalea we should begin to feed the 
plants during the month of December. 
As a rule the azalea blooms during late 
winter, but to get the soil in shape to 
produce flowers in abundane, and of a 
rich texture, we must begin quite early 
to supply the needs of the plant. 

The soil is not changed often about the 
roots of this plant, and to get the best 
results, new strength must be given to the 
earth a while before flowering time. 

First water the soil freely with water 
that fresh meat has been washed in. 
Allow the soil to out pretty thoroly, 
and renew the application. A week be- 
— these applications will be about 
right. 

Scrape some bone until you have about 
three teaspoonfuls. Mix this with about 
five times as much good soil, and scatter 
all over the surface of the earth, and work 
it in by stirring the soil on the surface 
slightly with some sh but not long 
instrument. Do not dig deep into the soil 
as roots should not be disturbed. 


‘ 
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*I set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
4 the farmer wanted and none he 
¥ didn't want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I’m proud to 














There is no other farm engine 

like it. Simple in p— he 
and easy to operate. It is ay 
one engine, yet it takes the 

of six ory It will give 
tom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 

as Needed 
It fs a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1344 H. P. when you need 
only 134, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 

is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- J} 


line. yy starting, no crank- 


he greatest gas engine j 












Tee This This Remarkcble 
FREE: 


value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 

Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “‘Only engine 
economical for all jobs. Iruna 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 

anywhere.”’ 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.’ 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
ersey, says: ‘*It'sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
run a wood saw, cement mixer, 


have thisengine me bene name.’ 





WARDS 





(EDWARDS ) 


FARM 
ENGINE 


Engine 


threshing machine, etc. nde 
work ioe my neighbors. 

to move around and easy ae run, 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now~—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once compleie details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


TOR co 

'eDWARDS MOTOR CO-.14, ohio 
in Street, S 

1 449 Ma 7 soligation. os 





hout cos 
| me com | Ka —¥ -# yo 
engine, 
offer. 
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‘1 Made$339.75 in 
Sales in First 2 Weeks 
ThatI Sold Stark Trees!” 


Fruit Trees, Ornamental 


Commissions PAID to me, I also WON A 
Hee Nee og Peg 


that possible when I that Stark Bro’s ad,” declares ; 

Fred G. Wilcox, a “spare time” Stark salesman in Michigan. 
Most Pleasant and Profitable 
Spare Time Work 

ELI ‘Stark is tremendous! 
vi yeep emery Eh by the fact that oure are TH 
sales in last 12 w in his spare | LARGEST NURSERIES in the WORLD 
time. In 3 days A. “Cc. MER | —T OLDEST IN Our adver- 
made $159.25 worth of sales to hi to his —— sing Campaign reaches Cpiety sie 
$18.00 D> aes ha bia Beet: da = wy for every Stark Salesman. 
$15 00 wor TLINGIS 518 (cen SHERMAN Tene of Thousands are now ordering Stark 
Bens, a new KENT ‘man made | Trees for Fall and Spring Shipment and 
$583.70 worth of sales during his first week. | Planting. 


‘Attractive Sales-Making Outfit—FREE! 
HUNDREDS ‘OF SALES "PRIZES, in 


rie i cOMMis SSfONS PAID i> WEEK. 


dreds of Rie Natu atural at Colac 
START NOW—The Best 
Selling Season Just Begun 


Just send us your name and address on the cou- 
a post card. DO eras NOW before 
borhood gets in — 


iy. 





pon--or a 

some else in your neigh 

of you. WE CAN START YOU SELLING A 
ONCE! CASH PAY WEEKLY. 


Address Box S.W.6 


STARK “BRO’S NURSERIES, 


in the World 
Oldest in America 


I have sold, IN JUST 


My LPR RE SNe. E, $1.0" 038.00 worth of Stark 

eI : Shade Trees, Shru 
Vi 

Hedges, Vines and Rose Bushes. In addition to over 


of the 9 weekly reports. I didn’t believe 
answered 


—or 





at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Ysa 8 7 os sseuennnnnnddsanauiil 










Bradstreet 
Sisk YOUR LOCAL BANKER 


pane eT that we 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 











B st. or R, BR. No... 








FARM CHILDREN IN TOWN CLUBS 


N children to town school by auto, or 
else board them in town during the win- 
ter months, are asking whether or not it 
pays to let the young people join the 
various organizations in town. Will it 
wean the boys and girls away from farm 
life? Are the organizations of good char- 
acter? Do they interfere with studies? 
Are they expensive? 

After some years of experience and a 
good deal of observation I should say 
unhesitatingly that the various musical, 
literary, athletic, and even some of the 
social clubs, are all helpful to farm boys 


ANY anxious parents who send their 


and girls. Idle, careless youngsters are 
seldom willing to work hard for the 
rivileges of a working organization. 
They may indeed join a dancing .club, 


but when it comes to photography, music, 
literary work, spelling, chemistry or 
other organizations where it takes brains 
and effort to belong they quickly dis- 
appear. Everything in that line is too 
tame for their tastes. 

But, the parents say, we do not want 
our children to take up music or photog- 
raphy or nature study or the building of 
bird houses for a life work. We want 
them to get the substantials and leave 
ut the frills. Yes, that is ever the adult 
and often we older people think 
gathering specimens of wild flowers and 
mounting them in a book is all foolish- 
ness. But we must remember that young 
| have not old heads on their 
shoulders. To us it may seem like a 
waste of time to be running about the 
fields studying bird life or taking pic- 
tures for an amateur contest, but the 
good fellowship with high minded young 
people is worth more than anything else. 
We want our boys and girls to associate 


f ople 


with, and finally marry, worthy mates, 
and the organizations in our section 
represent the cream of the school in a 
moral way. The high school band, the 
orchestra, the chorus, the glee club, the 
chemistry club and other groups are 
made up of hard working students, and 


while they may 
not become scien- 


tists or great 


mu- 
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call it a picnic. At a recent social that 
was supposed to be rather an elaborate 
affair they served fruit gelatine and store 
wafers with a cup of cocoa. The things 
they eat really cost less than any other 
part of the club. The basket ball play- 
ers and those who take part in the ama- 
teur plays will need costumes and uni- 
forms, but usually the proceeds of the 
games or plays take care of this expense. 
For the small amount of money needed 
the young folks get great returns, and it 
is our experience that organizations 
solve the problem of the leisure time 
better than the old-time parties with 
their kissing games, and the dances which 
are the sole diversion of a certain ele- 
ment in country and town alike—Mrs. 
W. C. K. 


MUSIC IN THE FARM HOME 

If there is any one thing that causes 
more family jars and that is, if rightly 
handled, capable of giving more real 
satisfaction in the home than music, I 
have not learned it. How to get the 
real music in the home, what kind of 
instruments to get, how to get children 
to practice and what teacher to hire are 
a few of the questions to be settled 
mainly by the parents. 

There are about as many different 
ways undertaken to accomplish this de- 
sirable end as there are families. Some, 
deciding they will have an entire orches- 
tra, get the instruments and make all 
the children “go to it and learn to fiddle 
and toot, pound and shriek,” and they 
do—“in the usual way.” Then very often 
a few lessons will be taken, the new 
wears off, the parents scold, the children 
get sullen, and much money, time and 
temper are wasted. 

I am not overdrawing scenes. If chil- 
dren’s schooling were handled in the 
same ignorant way, the results would be 
equally disappointing. If children have 
no musical talent, if they cannot sing or 
whistle tunes, they had better learn to 
appreciate good music by learning the 
stories of some of the best music, who 
the composer was 
and under what 
circumstances the 
idea wasset tomu- 
sic. This is a real 
accomplishment, 
worthy the time 
it requires. With 
so many splendid 
records on the 
various phono- 
graphs, it is pos- 
sible for any one 
to listen to much 
of the best music 
until the pieces 
will be recognized 
, or when heard. Then 
the church bells chime, music becomes a 
. part of the stu- 
dent and is thor- 
oly enjoyed. 

For those who 
are talented, per- 
forming is most 
satisfactory.Since 
children are 
taught note read- 
ing in school, they 
have a beginning 
in letters and 
time. Then if the 
parents and chil- 
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How Beautiful! 
NDEED it is. And six of these fascinat- 
ing Tea Spoons for $1.65. Add this low 
cost to their beauty, then ask yourself, 
“Why should my table be without this fine 
Silverplate?” 

With an extra deposit of silver where the 
most wear comes—a guarantee without time 
limit and made by the International Silver 
Co.—this charming La France pattern is truly 
distinctive silverplate, at an exceptional low 


cost for whatever pieces you desire. 


Win Rogers 
& Son 


Silverplate 


WM. ROGERS MFG. CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Succeeded by 
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consider the various instruments and can 
agree as to which is best for them, and the 
youngsters are made to understand that 
they are beginning a study that must be 
well and regularly attended to, that not 
one lesson can be omitted unless it is im- 
possible to take it, and that like study- 
ing in school, it means mastering one 
lesson at a time for years; if they realize 
this at the beginning, they will not set 
out on their musical career thinking, as 
so many do, that a teacher will do it all 
and that a few lessons will prepare them 
for entertaining company. 

Parents should see that the children 
have a regular time to practice, and that 
time should not be after a hard day’s 
work. Give them a forenoon hour and 
encourage them to do their best. If the 
uupil is quite young the mother can 
help by being present when lessons are 
given so that if some things are forgot- 
ten she can remind the student. It is 
not unusual for mothers to sit near by 
when their children are taking lessons or 
practicing, and in nearly every case it is 
a real help to the child. 

The best teacher is always the cheap- 
est. Good music is a door into good 
company and is an uplift, while cheap 
music is a sure entrance into cheap sur- 
roundings. Be thankful if you have a 
talent. Be ashamed if you do not make 
the most of it—Mrs. W. I. L. 


REWARD GAMES 


There are a number of little games that 
will serve to increase the children’s interest 
in their school work, if the older ones will 
take time to play with them, now and 
then. Such games in many homes are 
known as “reward games,”’ and are played 
when the home work is finished or when 
good grades have been made. 

To increase interest in word building, 
write down one long word, two related 
words or even a short phrase, and see who 
can write on his own paper the greatest 
number of smaller words contained in it. 
Out of the words “school children” the 
following words may be made: Ned, cried, 
droll, hen, ill, hole, chill, cool, scold, drill, 
cold, hill, red, led, held, loon, doll, soon, 
child, ride, and many others. A létter may 
be used in one word only as many times 
as it appears in the words given. Each 
child’s name may be taken in turn to in- 
crease the interest and the younger chil- 
dren may be allowed two points for each 
word to even things up. 

A good spelling game is played with the 
plavers seated in a circle. The first one 
spells a word, the next to the right must 
spell a word beginning with the last letter 
of the first word. The third player must 
spell a word beginning with the last letter of 
the second word. If the first word spelled 
is “hen,” the second player may spell 
“Nell,” the next person must then spell a 
word beginning with ‘1.” 

Let each player pick up a book and in a 
certain number of minutes write down all 
of the concealed words he can find. Con- 
cealed words are those hidden in longer 
words, as “able,” in table, “son,” in per- 
son, “is” and “it’”’ and “visit” in visitor, 
“rise” in surprise, and so on. 

In the “reading match” each one reads 
aloud for so many minutes leaving out 
certain words that have been agreed upon. 
And, or, it, the, and other words that 
appear frequently may be decided upon 
as the ones to be skipped, and every time 
one of them is pronounced a point is 
scored against the one who is reading. 
It will amuse the youngest readers to 
catch father or mother pronouncing the 
forbidden word, and they will want to 
read from their little readers to show how 
easy it is for them to remember.—Myrtle 
Jamison Trachsel. 
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a 4Ib. sack 
of fine 


Seedless 
Raisins 








i, “Market Day 
Special” 
with the 
SUN-MAID 
girlonat 




















Raisin Loaf Cake:—3§ cup soft butter; 144 cups sugar; 2 eggs; 
M% cup milk; 1% cups flour; 2 level teaspoons baking powder; 
¥4 teaspoon each nutmeg and cinnamon; t.cup Raisins. Put all 
ingredients in a bowl and beat together 2 or 3 minutes. Bake in a 

ua bread tin. (Add frosting if desired.) Makes one medium-size loaf. i / 











Mary Dean says: 
It seems to me a real bargain 
ought to mean a real saving 
of some kind. 


This 4-lb. “Market Day 
Special” sack of raisins cer- 
tainly does! 

By packing a large quantity 
in a sack this way we give you 
the finest raisias you ever saw 
for the money—nice, clean, 
seedless ones, full of flavor for 
they’re grown where the finest 
raisins in theworldcome from. 

Ask your grocer for them— 
the “Market Day Special” 
with the Sun-Maid 3 the 


package. Then you will save 
money on raisins. 

But that isn’t all. I can tell 
you how to use them to save 
time in cooking—how to make 
real treatsfor your family with- 
out extra work in the kitchen. 

For instance, try the cake 
shown above. It’s a real “com- 

any cake,” but you can have 
it ready for the oven in ten 
minutes! 

Mail me the coupon below 
and I'll send you Free direc- 
tions for a lot of “Short Cuts 
to Food Men Really Like.” 


Beaw 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


$2,400 
CASH PRIZES 


Hen anno focwrbe reste. | 


Mary Dean, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept.B-111, Fresno, California ; 

Please send me, free, folder “‘Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like”; the book “Famous Cooks’ Recipes for 
Raisin Cookery” 


"; also details of Cookery Contest. 








antes for details of Sun- | Name 
‘aid’s Cookery Competi-~ 
tion. Your recipe has @ { Address...... 


good chance of winning one 


. Wie } 





of the big cash prizes. P.O, 
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LANDERS, FRARY @ CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, COnN. 



































| There is scarcely a house- 
4 hold utensil that has sof 
| many uses on the farm and 
| so soon pays for itself as a 

UNIVERSAL Food Chop- 
—g per. 

Many dainty dishes are 
easily prepared from left- 
overs which would other- 
wise go to waste. 


Lill LUTE | 
Tritt Tl Thi? 


tI] 





PUTT 


= It clamps firmly to the 
table and always cuts 
4 keenly for its four cutters, 
which chop to any degree of 
4 fineness, are self-sharpening, 
—§ Write for Booklet No. 221 show- 


= ing many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps. 


3 ~=Sold by all Good Dealers. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 
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jand easy ’ 
| find a nicer one than this. It calls for these | 
| ingredients: 
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BRIGHTNESS of SUNLIGHT 


from COMMON KEROSENE 


Here's a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 
old style lamps—burns only one- 
sixth the fuel. No_ wicks, 
chimney. Absolutely safe. 
light in the world like it! 
More Light - Less Cost 
Sy 300 candle power! — and actual fuel 
AS GCG 0) saving +> or it in a few months, 
im Only iy real kerosene vapor lamp-— no clog- 
ging — only one mantle — flame regulated up 
aad down. Safest, simplest lamp known. 

















brings brilliant THE lathiaid LAMe 
daylight and joy 
to your home, Nothing gives more pleasure 
than this brilliant, soft white light. Beau- 
tiful crystal shade and nickel base 
New Liberal Trial Offer 
Special introductory price to those who 
write quick. Send no money- _sust write 
(er description and special offer- Ww. 
THE RADIOLITE CO. 
1021 Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 






Agents Make 
Big Money 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN 

Would you care for those whom dis- 
aster has made homeless? Would you 
show gratitude to the wounded veteran 
| who courted de ath that war might give 
Would you save life 
and prolong health? Would you teach 
children to love and to serve? If so, 
join the American National Red Cross 
during the annual roll call, Armistice day 
to Thanksgiving, November. 11 to 26, 











EIGHT EXTRA GOOD DESSERTS 
Continued from page 87 


Indian Tapioca Pudding 
For a dessert that is inexpensive, simple, 
to serve, it would be hard to 


1¢ cupful of tapioca. 

44 cupful of Indian mea} 
1 quart of scalded milk 

1 cupful of molasses 

lé teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
144 cupfuls of cold milk 


Mix the tapioca and cornmeal, and stir 


| into the scalding milk in the top of a dou- 
stirring occasionally, | 


Cook, y 
until the tapioca is transparent, then stir 
|in the molasses, salt and butter, and turn 
into a buttered baking dish. Pour over the 
top the cold milk, and set into the oven 
without stirring. Bake about one hour, and 
serve cold with rich milk. 
Skillet Cake 

4 egg yolks 

1 cupful of granulated sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of hot water 

1 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 


16 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 egg whites 
Beat the yolks, add sugar, hot water 


and flour sifted with baking powder; add 
the vanilla, and lastly fold in the beaten 
whites of eggs. 

Into a skillet put three tablespoonfuls 
of butter and one cupful of brown sugar. 
Stir over the fire until it is sirupy, then 
add the cubed and drained contents of 
one can of sliced pineapple. Pour the 
batter over this mixture,. and bake half 
an hour in a moderate oven. 

When done, turn the cake out upside- 
down, upon a plate, and it is ready to 
serve; the pineapple, butter and sugar 
have formed a rich caramel icing. Any 
other fruit may be used instead of pine- 
apple—apricots, apples, peaches, prunes, 
raisins, or whatever you wish to use. 

Rice Pudding 

Rice pudding rises from the ranks of 

the humble when it is made in this way, 


| and becomes a real company dessert. The 


recipe calls for: 
4 cupfuls of cooked rice 
2 cupfuls of whipped cream 
1 cupful of chopped almonds 


Mix in the order given, chill thoroly and 
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Musterole 


Milder. 
forSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is aot 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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$1.00.Pay balance at a only a fewcents 
. Hear it in your own home before you 
Only$1.00down. Seize thisopportunity. 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your somes me 
address on a post card or letter is enough, F; 

out about this offer—while this offer 

F. K. BABSON, 
19th St. and Marshall Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25-18, Chicago, Ti. 




































sizes and latest designs to select from of Limng 
Room. Dining Room, Bedroom, Library 
and Kitchen Furniture; Gas, Coal and 
Ou Ranges. Heaters. Electric Sweepers 
and Washing Machines; Electric and 
cotpower Sewing Machines and many 
7 other articles for the home at bargain 
7 prices. Shibped direct to you from the 
fA] manufacturer, saving you One-Third to 
One-Half. Isn't this worth investigating? 


7 Write Today %* this big book ex- 


plaining our Thirty 
Days Pree Trial of our Home PF 

im your own home no matter where you live 
7 Show your friends. Satisfacuon Guaranteed 
Mf mot satisfied send it back at our expense. 


“n Blackburn & Company ——s | 


STOP SNEEZING 


Rub nasal passages with 


Ihentholalum 
































serve in sherbet glasses with a spoonful of 
caramel sauce made as follows: 

14 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of boiling water 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Put the sugar in an iron skillet and heat 
over the fire until it is melted and 
“burned” or caramelized to a light brown 
color. Then add the boiling water, being 
careful that it does not splash out and 
burn you, and boll hard for a couple of 
minutes. The sugar will lump at first, 
when the water is added, but will dissolve 
in the boiling liquid. Mix together in a 
bowl the flour and butter, and add to it a 
little of the hot liquid; work out the 
lumps, and then stir this paste into the 
caramel sirup, taking care that it forms 
a smooth sauce. Boil just long enough to 
cook the flour, then chill and it is ready 
for use. 


White Cake With Orange Icing 

14 cupful of butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 cupfuls of cake flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

24 cupful of milk 

lg teaspoonful of vanilla 

3 egg whites 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and work until creamy. Add alternatel 
portions of the milk, and the flour whic 
has been sifted with the baking powder 
three times. Add the flavoring, and 
lastly fold in the beaten egg whites. Bake 
in a rather slow oven for about half an 
hour. I like to bake this in a square pan, 
and frost it with an icing made as follows: 

1% cupfuls of sifted powdered sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of heavy cream 

4 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 

1 tablespoonful of melted butter 

Add the cream to the sugar, working 
with a fork, then add the orange juice 
and lastly the melted butter. More 
orange juice may be added if necessary 
to make the consistency right, or a little 
more sugar if it happens to be thinned 
too much. Spread on the cool cake, and 
cut into squares or neat slices to serve. 
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Transparent Pie 
This is a very rich and good dessert, 
but is not to be served at the end of an 
elaborate and rich dinner. If you give it 
to company, your guests will be sure to 
wonder and probably to ask just what is 


in such a “different” sort of pie. Here is 
the secret: 
2 cupfuls of granulated sugar 
4 cupful of butter 
* 


Le cupful of sweet cream 

14 cupful of tart jelly 

2 eggs beaten separately 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Cream together the butter and sugar, 
and add the yolks of eggs, the-cream and 
jelly, and finally the flavoring and the 
beste whites of eggs. Partly bake two 
medium-sized erusts, add the above mix- 
ture, and bake in a very slow oven. The 
whites of eggs will rise to the top, making 
a remarkably good meringue. Serve cold, 
and you will agree that as a dessert this 
could not be better. 


SHELLAC FOR PICTURES 


Many times there are pictures in the 
magazines which we would like to keep 
but do not wish to go to the expense of 
framing. Cut a square of picture matting 
a little larger than the picture. Fasten the 
picture onto it with a very little paste at 
each corner, then cover smoothly with a 
thin coat of shellac. It gives the appear- 
ance of an oil painting and also protects 
the picture from dust.—Mrs. A. L. D. 


Boston brown bread sandwiches are 
good for the school lunch box. They go 
very well with the hot dish which your 
school should be serving at noon. 
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When Minutes Count 
And Energy Food, needed— 
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QUICK QUAKER-—Cooks in 3 to5 minutes 
—that’s quicker than toast! 


ECAUSE of lack of time, you needn't deny a nourishing 
breakfast to the family. . . ‘“‘Hot oats and milk’’—that’s 
the world’s premier start for an active day. 

Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats, was perfected to meet 
the time hmit for cooking set by busy wives and mothers. 

You cook them in less time than coffee. They make oats 
the quickest breakfast—hot, savory and enticing, they’re as 
easy now as plain toast! 

All the richness and rare flavor that won the world to 
Quaker, you'll find here. The grains are cut before flaking and 
rolled very thin. They cook faster. That's the only difference. 

Try Quick Quaker—you'll like it. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—-the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 14% pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 

















Quick Quaker 





Cooks in J to 5 minutes 
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Fruits, nuts, and sprays of myrtle make a beautiful centerpiece for the table. Even the curled celery and the ripe olives are decorative 





A Traditional Thanksgiving Dinner 


Favorite Rules for Making Good Things for the Feast 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


small proportions. By tradition it is a feast day of Thanks- 

giving to God for a bountiful harvest, and ever since that 
first day on the shores of the new land, it has been the occasion 
for a a dinner such as no other of the whole year. 

Then ‘four women and a few young girls,” so it is stated, 
spent three whole days getting ready the Thanksgiving dinner 
for one hundred thirty-five people, ninety of whom sty Re aren 
There were wild turkeys roasted with stuffing and still others 
broiled and cooked in gravy; bear meat cut into chops and 
broiled; all sorts of sea food, cakes and biscuits made of barley 
flour and Indian meal; turnips, onions, cabbages and dried 
wild fruits. 

Nowadays when we can pick and choose among a thousand 
delicacies for this day of days, there are still certain things of 
the olden times that we like to serve. Turkey, for instance, 
and mince pie. More than to Christmas or any other day, 
turkey belongs . ’ 
to Thanksgiv- 
ing. And the 
mince pile 
son should open 
on this day, not 
before or after. 
No good house- 
wife of early co- 
lonial times 
thought of serv- 
ing ‘‘pie of 
mince’’ until the 
Thanksgiving 
dinner. To do so 
was to tempt the 
ill favor of fate 

\ fat, crispy 
brown turkey, 
stuffed to 
plumpness and 
resting on the 
biggest platter in the house! Surely no 
dish could better befit the day And a 
turkey to be fully appreciated, to be a 
feast for the eyes as well as the appetite, 
should be brought to the table whole. It 
is worth any effort it take to get 
father to carve. 

A turkey to be at its best should be 
killed several days before it is to be eaten, 
vo days at least. The same thing applies 
to chicken or any other fowl or meat. The meat undergoes a 
ripening process during this period of time between killing and 
cooking that improves both the tenderness and the flavor. 

To many people the stuffing is almost the best part of the tur- 
key. I know of no nicer one than this of which I am about to 
tell you, savored by the rich juices of turkey meat and saturated 
with brown gravy. This particular one calls for 3 cupfuls of 
mashed chestnuts, tho it is quite as good without them if chest- 


"Ts observance of Thanksgiving day includes a dinner of no 


seca- 


may 


; 


Candied sweet potatoes, Waldorf salad in green 
pepper cases, and mince pie with latticed upper 
crust are some of our Thanksgiving specialties 


nuts are not available. The other ingredients are: 5 cupfuls 
of stale bread crumbs (and in case you do not have chestnuts, 3 
cupfuls of soft bread crumbs also,) half a cupful of butter, |! 
tablespoonful of minced parsley, 1 tablespoonful of fresh leaf 
sage, 2 eggs, the turkey giblets, 1 medium-size onion minced or 
about 3 tablespoonfuls of onion juice, salt and pepper and milk. 
Pour over the bread crumbs and butter 2 cupfuls of boiling 
water and add enough milk to make the dressing the right 
consistency for stuffing. Chop the raw giblets until they are 
fairly well minced, then fry in butter until crisp and brown and 
add, fat and all, to the mixture. Stir in the eggs and other in- 
gredients. 

When the turkey is all stuffed and the incisions fastened se- 
curely, brush the skin over with equal parts of flour and butter 
that have been rubbed together zh melted to a paste over heat, 
dust well with salt and pepper and put into a hot oven uncovered 
until the skin begins to show a brown tint. Then put on the 
cover and slow 
down the oven 
and allow fifteen 
minutes to the 
pound for bak- 
ing. Baste’ oc- 
casionally dur- 
ing the baking 
with a little but- 
ter melted in 
hot water, add- 
ing altogether 
about a cupful. 
If the roaster is 
not a tight one, 
you will need to 
add a little more 
than this 
amount of liq- 
uid: 

Glazed sweet 
potatoes and 
white potato 
roses; both 
kinds of pota- 
toes are on the 
menu for this is 
an occasion. As 
a matter of fact 
it is perfectly 
all right to serve 
the two in one 
meal for their nutritive values are quite different. Sweet 
potatoes are glazed in many ways but I prefer this method to 
any other. Pare and halve lengthwise 12 large sweet potatoes 
and lay in a shallow baking dish. Spread over them two cupfuls 
of light brown sugar and large chunks of butter—about half a 
cupful in all. Then pour on a cupful of boiling water and sprin- 
kle with salt and a little pepper. Cover and bake for thirty 
minutes and then remove the lid and bake (Continued on page 116 
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ilk. . 
ng and it wears and wears!?”’ 

nd How often you, too, have wished for a rug like this. Genuine cork 

m- linoleum clear through to the burlap back, its resilience yields to 

a. the tramp, tramp, tramp of leather-soled shoes. Because an 

ter Armstrong Rug is made of cork, it wears and weare and wears. 

at, 

he SINCERE DESIRE to produce the very best-looking 

a and longest-wearing smooth-surface rugs that money 

en can buy goes into the making of all Armstrong Rugs. 

a They do not chip on the surface or break at the edges. 

re~ They lie flat on the floor without sticking. Surface dirt is 

= easily removed—two minutes’ mopping—and the rugisclean! 

it- 

i. When you buy a smooth-surface rug see that it is a genuine 

er Armstrong’s cork linoleum rug. There are patterns to suit 1S 
. every taste, a design to fit every room. You can select —¥ ace Stee e 2 
e, beautiful colorings to express your individuality in home [ig xe 

. furnishing. Bear this in mind, too—only Armstrong’s Li- 

s noleum Rugs come in the larger room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft. 

r and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as other household sizes. 

>t 

“ “‘Rugs of Practical Beauty’’—Write today for 

h this handsome booklet of rug patterns printed 

4 in full color. It is free, and will tell you how to 

. beautify your rooms at little cost. 

t 

4 ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Linoleum Division, 407 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Low Cost! 
Long Wear! 
Beauty! 


How simple it is nowadays to make the rooms 
of the farm home so pretty and livable—and how 
inexpensive, too, with the choice of the right 
furnishings and colors! 


Here is a living room that has been transformed with 

a little ingenuity. Over the old board floor was laid a 
labon Rug of genuine linoleum of gay design and bright 
colorings. On a comfortable old fireside chair was placed a 
cretonne slip-cover of black ground and brightly flowered 
design that repeated the beautiful soft colorings of the rug. 


At the windows were hung plain simple curtains of 
yellow fibre silk to bring sunshine indoors during the long 
winter days. 

On the soft-brown mahogany gate-leg table was placed 
a black pottery lamp with a plaited chintz shade of soft 
yellow that harmonized with the figures in the rug. With 
pillows that also repeated the bright cheerful color tones, 
and the putty colored walls that also blended with the blue, 
tan, yellows and soft reds in the rug the whole effect was 


most inviting. 


Not only do Blabon Rugs form the foundation for 
many alluring color schemes, but being genuine linoleum 
with a burlap back they are built to stand hard wear. They 
are so easy to keep clean and bright that busy farm women 
certainly appreciate the saving in housework. 

Blabon Rugs are economical, too, because they last long. 

Ask for Blabon Rugs and Blabon’s Linoleum by name. 


They are sold by good home-furnishing and department 


stores. If your dealer hasn’t them, write us his name, and 


we will see that you aresupplied. Folder showing patterns 
and colors of 20 Blabon Rugs, sent free upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


BLABON RUGS 


of genuine linoleum 








— 














The charming color 
scheme of this room 
was inspired by the 
soft colorings of the 
Blabon Rug of gen- 
uine linoleum in a 
striking Egyptian de- 
sign—pattern 8093. 





Look for thislabelon the 
face ofall Blabon’s 
Linoleum 





t J Yannin the 
Color Se love s 
for Your Wome 


Noy Alle 


|| 











= 
Hazel H. Adler, author 


of books on interior dec- 
oration, gives valuable 
suggestions on harmon- 
izing furniture and drap- 
eries with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, “Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,”’ beautifully illus- 
trated in fullcolor. Sent 
anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of 
20 cents. 
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at slow heat for nearly two hours, when the 
sirup will have cooked down, leaving the 
potatoes deliciously browned on top. If 
a ten-pound turkey is being pe the 
potatoes may be put into the oven at 
about the same tinie. 

Cranberries? Why of course they will 
be on the table, and I want to recommend 
this spiced cranberry jam for it is so good 
with turkey. Put a quart of cranberries 
thru the food chopper, using the coarsest 
knife. To the ground cranberries add an 
equal measure of sugar, the juice of one 
lemon, one-fourth teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon and just a tiny pinch of mace. Cook 
until thick and mold in the shallow round 
jelly glasses. They are very prettily 
served by turning out three of the molds 
onto a plate and garnishing with mint. 
Cut off just the tips of the mint and place 
them in close formation to make a little 
solid border, so that they make, with the 
cranberries, the design of a clover. 

Green beans in butter seem most appro- 
priate for the “other vegetable.” They 
are succulent and tasty and avoid the 
starchiness prominent in a dinner of this 
sort. In the preparation allow the liquor 
on canned beans to cook down by leaving 
them uncovered on the stove. Add a gen- 
erous tablespoonful of butter to the quart 
of beans and simmer them in it until they 
are thoroly heated thru. 

Waldorf Salad 

A Waldorf salad made with tart and 
firm Jonathans is served with the dinner 
course. Always in concocting salads one 
may use one’s originality but these propor- 
tions of apples, celery and nuts are stan- 
ard: To two cupfuls of celery cut fine add 
an equal measure of apples cho or cut 
up to about the same degree py neness as 
the celery. Mix in one cupful of — 
walnut meats, each meat cut into about 
four pieces. Do not add the nuts, how- 
ever, until the last thing, just as the salad 
is ready to be dished up. A boiled dress- 
ing made after this recipe is used: Put on 
the stove in the upper part of a double 
boiler one cupful of mild vinegar and one 
tablespoonful of butter. While it is heat- 
ing sift together one-third cupful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of mustard, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cele 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of flour wit 
just a dash of paprika. Beat up two egg 
yolks or one whole egg in a cup, add cream 
either sweet or sour to half fill the cup and 
stir into the dry ingredients in bowl. Add 
this mixture to the hot vinegar in double 
boiler, stirring thoroly. Put back onto the 
stove and cook until thick. Milk may be 
used instead of cream with very g re- 
sults, and if the vinegar is strong it should 
be diluted half with water. When the 
salad is to be dressed for the table, beat 
half a cupful of thick sweet cream until it 
is fluffy and fold into the cooked dressing. 
Marshmallows cut into about four pieces 
and soaked for several hours in pineapple 
juice are most delectable morsels to find 
in this salad. White grapes halved and 
seeded may also be added. 

Mincemeat 

The mincemeat is made about two 
weeks before Thanksgiving so that the 
flavors will have mingled to just the right 
degree of deliciousness. Here is a recipe 
for this famous seasonal sweetmeat: Mix 
together five pounds of chopped cooked 
beef, eight pounds of apples chopped, one 
pound of suet put thru the meat grinder, 
one pound of whole seedless raisins, one 
pound of currants, one pound of shredded 
citron, three tablespoonfuls each of cin- 
namon, nutmeg, cloves, mace, and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt. Add the juice from 
a quart can of black raspberries—there 
should be at least a pint of juice—and 
two pints of strawberry jam. Bring all to 
the boiling point and allow to simmer on 
the back of the stove until the apples are 
tender. . This will take about half an hour 
or a little longer. Any other jam or fruit 
juice may be used in place of the ones 
named, 











Points op 
tiquett 


NOTE—AS many questions upon points of etiquette 


will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure 


to sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those 
desiring personal answers will please enclose a two- 
cent stamp, 


EXPRESS YOUR GRATITUDE 

Right now, at Thanksgiving time and 
just before Christmas, is surely a fitting 
time for a little talk on the subject of 
thanks. 

Have you ever put a lot of time and 
thought into making or buying and wra 
ping up a gift for one of your friends, a 
to have it received with so casual a 
“Thank you” that you almost wished you 
had given no present at all? 

It is really a shame that so few persons 
know how to say ‘“Thank you”’ in such a 
way as to increase the joy of the giver— 
and after all, we do give gifts because we 
want to, don’t we? 

In the first place, don’t say, “Oh, you 
shouldn’t have given me anything so nice 
as that.” Oftentimes we much enjoy 
giving a dear one something that we feel 
we could not afford for ourselves, and to 
be scolded for so doing is to take away 
much of the joy of giving. 

Don’t for anything let the giver gain 
the impression that he has given you 
something you do not care especially 
about having. Tastes differ, it is true, 
but we must appreciate the intention as 
well as the gift. I remember that in my 
high school days a nice old lady bought 
material for a ‘‘waist’”’ for me. It was rose- 
colored, and not particularly becoming to 
one with red hair, but I had to wear the 
waist and pretend that it was just what I 
should have chosen! My family would 
not have let me do otherwise. 

In giving gifts try to put yourself in 
the place of the ones who are to receive 
them; in receiving gifts, do the same, and 
say, “Thank you” with all the sincerity 
and appreciation that you can muster 
up. And it is almost always a pleasant 
thing to do, to mention perhaps months 
later the pleasure that a gift has given 
you, 

Questions and Answers 

Dear Miss Averille: What may a boy 
and girl talk about when out together 
and when there is no sort of love affair 
between them?—Miss D., II. 

There are lots of things to talk about 
when out with other young people, but 
you must be careful and not gossip or talk 
too much about yourself. Try to learn 
what the young man is interested in and 
talk about that. Get him to talk about 
the things he likes and if you can be a good 
listener I am sure he will like you much 
better than if you tried to entertain him 
with an endless chatter about nothing in 
particular. 

Dear Madam: Is it correct to eat 
asparagus with the fingers?7—Mr. D., 
Maine. 

As a rule all vegetables are eaten with 
the fork. Asparagus tips, however, are 
cut off and eaten with the fork and the 
rest picked up with the fingers. Some 
authorities say the fork should be used 
altogether in eating this vegetable also. 

Dear Miss Averille: Please tell me 
the proper position of the left hand while 
dining at a table.—Puzzled Sam. 

The left hand, when not in use, should 
rest in one’s lap and never be left on the 
table. Neither should one eat food from 
the left hand, at the same time taking 
occasional bites from a fork in the right 
hand. Only one hand should be in use at a 
time, except when knife and fork are both 
being used to cut meat.—Bertha Averille. 
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“No wW f 10 day tube FREE 
Whiten Cloudy Teeth 


Under that film on your teeth (run your tongue 
across your teeth and you can feel it) are the 
clean, glistening teeth you envy. Combat it this 
way—see what pretty teeth you have. 























































ties advise combating it. Sim- 


| fe the United States today, 
ply mail the coupon. 


it is estimated that over 








half a million people a day are The great enemy of teeth 
cleaning their teeth in anew film is the great enemy of id 
way. These are people who tooth beauty. And a chief } 





used to have dull and dingy 
teeth wherever your eyes turn. 


Now leading dentists tell 
how to clear up dingy teeth. 
‘A method that supplants old 
type dentifrices — combats, 
without harsh grit, the stub- 
born film that covers teeth and 
makes them ugly. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth. You will feel that film. 
Under it are the prettier, 
whiter teeth you envy in 
others. This offers you free a 
10-day tube of the way authori- 


cause, according to world’s 
dental authorities, of most 
tooth troubles. It clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and stays. 
Germs by the millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are 
the common cause of pyorrhea, 

You can’t have prettier, 
whiter teeth; you can’t have 
healthier teeth unless you 
combat that film. 

Obtain Pepsodent now. f 
Don’t expect the same results 
from old type dentifrices. Start 
beautifying your teeth today. 
Mail the coupon, 


TO 





Mail this for Pénsaod ani ' 
i 
; FRE 10-Day Tube to rE Ppsave ' 
! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 4 ' 
1 Dept. 103, 11048, Wabash Ave., Chicago, m1.,U.8.A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
1 
' Send to ' 
' 
; is tan 0 6c 60 64.606. 00600006000945600 000Ks Upendeednd$08b600bssscenesdeesesnds téaae : : 
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1 : 
er NS 2.5 < sates in idea Rhcenee apéseeesen eunndabidiiiin tails dinnaatand ce iesncdee see rl 
Hi Only one tube to a family. 1843 @ 








CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— why pay more ? 
CENTU RY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music be! 
There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue all 
15e—(20cfin Canada),. iasterpieces like “ Rigoletto,”’ “‘Prelude,”” 
“Canzonetta,”’ ‘Flower Song,” ‘“‘Hungarian Rha 'y,” etc.— 
all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. Ask for ‘ 
Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Century's low price i 
is only possible because of his small profit. Complete catalog 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousand successful teachera use and recommend 
Trees CT IFIED MUSIC exclusively — b e 
know it is all that good music can be at half the 
price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 236 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 
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] Immediately after 
it is dressed, meat 
is placed in clean, 
airy cooling rooms. 
The temperature 
chills but does not 
freeze the meat. 


‘> Meat is carried 

from the cooling 
room into refrigerator 
cars. 


3 Swift refrigerator 
cars are ice- boxes 
on wheels. They are 
re-iced so as to keep 
the products in per- 
fect condition during 
the journey. 


Here,inthe branch 

house cooling 
room, the retail meat 
dealer selects meat 
for his customers. 





> 
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A bit of artificial winter follows 
Swift meats every step of their 


@ 
way to the consumer. How con- 
_———— A O O S eC } ( ) Z C e stant refrigeration is maintained, 
even on wheels, is one of the most 


interesting chapters in this story 
of a food service 
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HE farmer selects and feeds his 

animals with care, in order to 
produce meat that will be of high 
quality and value. 


Swift & Company continues his 
work, not only in the selection and 
preparation, but in the exacting 
care with which the meat is carried 
to the retailer. 

Swift & Company has the experi- 
enced men, scientific knowledge, and 
equipment which this requires. 


Thus the consumer who knows 
that his retail dealer handles Swift’s 
fresh beef, lamb, and other meats, is 
assured meats of the finest quality, 
prepared in the most careful manner, 
and kept in best possible condition. 

This better food service helps to 
insure the producer’s receiving the 
full market price for his live stock. 
Swift & Company’s profit from all 
sources averages only a fraction ofa 
cent per poundand hasnoappreciable 
effect on live-stock or meat prices. 








Swift & Company 


Founded 1863 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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Correct Clothes for Young Men 
Follow This Reliable Advice If You Would Be Well Dressed 


S° many young men 


have written us re- 

cently asking what 
kind of p Bose to buy 
for Sunday-best, or for 
high school or coll 
wear, that we have tak- 
en it upon ourselves to 
interview buyers and 
advertising men in some 
of the leading clothing 
stores, and to report to 
all our young men read- 
ers at once what these 
clothing experts say will 
be correct to buy and 
wear during the coming 
months. 

The advice in this 
article has been es- 
pecially selected with a 
view to fitting the re- 
quirements of the many 
boys who live in the 
country yet take part in 
town affairs, parties and 
dances. Formal clothes 
for eveni wear are 
rarely needed, and so 
they are left out of this 
discussion. 

The followi sug- 
gestions can be followed 
trustingly by the boy 
who is going to town for 
high odio or college, 
but he must, of course, 
use Ley oe in applying them to his own case. Everyone 
knows that it gives one tremendously more poise and assurance 
to know that his clothes are right than to bedoubtful about them. 
Everyone knows too that it takes mighty careful choosing be- 
tween good taste and bad in fads, to keep the modern young man 
from looking like the cartoon of a colle 
sophomore. It is our hope that this article 
will help every boy who reads it to look 
his very best. 

Let’s consider suits first, since the suit 
should be bought first, and the hat and 
shoes and neckwear to go with it bought 
afterward, to be sure that everything har- 
monizes. 

For wear this fall and winter, the 
double-breasted suit is growing in de- 
mand, in dark blue, brown mixtures and 
tan. The liking for gray has fallen some- 
what, probably because grays and gray- 
blues were so very popular last spring, 
but gray is a standard color and if it is 
becoming, one will not do badly to buy a 
gray suit. The two- or three-button coat 
is always good. All the coats have rather 
loose backs, showing very slight signs of 
being fitted to the body. This type is 
called the sack coat, and is smart. New 
materials are the diagonal weaves, chevi- 
ots and heavy cashmeres. These the 
salesmen say frankly are style materials 
and will not stand such long, hard wear 
as will the serges and hard-finished wool- 
ens. These latter are con- 
servative choices, always 
in good taste. 

he double-breasted 
coat, by the way, must 
always & worn buttoned 
up; the two- or three- 
button coat is usually 
worn buttoned—at least 
the college man is likely 
to wear it buttoned, while 
uthers, wishing more free- 
dom for the arms, wear 
their coats unbuttoned 
over neatly buttoned ; 
vests. Trousers, of course, as everyone knows, are decidedly 
fuller than they used to be, the legs being 18 to 20 inches wide, 
and they hang straight, breaking at the instep to give the 














Showing the smartness of a well- 
jitted new overcoat 
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These young men are dressed in see eee good taste. Note the 
broad shoulders, wide lapels and moderately wide trouser legs 


By BERTHA AVERILLE 


slouchy but smart “college” effect. A medium cuff appears. 
Saying that it is smart to look a bit slouchy does not mean 
that clothes should not be kept on hangers, and be well brushed 
and cleaned and pressed when they need it. It is a positive dis- 

to have dandruff on one’s coat collar, when a clothes brush 
1s 80 easily used! 

As for shirts to wear with the new suit, colors at present are 
quite the thing, and promise to continue in popularity. One 
can really follow the style without being absurd, so be careful 
to buy a color that is becoming to you and that is not too con- 
spicuous. Blue, gray and tan are the best-liked backgrounds, 
and for one who works outdoors a great deal and has a ruddy 
complexion, one of these quiet colors will be a very good choice. 
Plain white shirts, too, are always good, and are necessary for 
color change. Otherwise, observing people might think you 
had only one shirt. 

In buying a shirt, consider the material, as to whether or not 
it will shri Broadcloth in white and plain colors, madras, 
and printed percales are the most popular cloths. One store 
tells us that practically all the shirts they sell to young men just 
now are of the collar-attached variety. These collars have 
rather long points, giving the effect of being lower. A few men 
wear the buttoned-down collars for the sake of neatness, but 
this type is not favored. If the shirt fits well, it will be neat. 
Cuffs are buttoned rather than worn with links. 

There is nothing more treacherous, clothing salesmen tell us, 
than neckwear. A good salesman always asks about the shirts 
and suits that a tie is to be worn with, before selling one that 
merely looks well by itself. Bow ties and four-in-hands are 
worn most, with color the dominant note in both. 


Dp” you know that bow ties should be bought according to 
the size of shirt'neckband worn? The man who wears a 
14% shirt should buy a 29-inch tie; for a 15% shirt, buy a 30- 
or 31-inch tie. The man with a full, broad face must wear a 
lo tie than the narrow-faced youth, for the bow must be 
wide in order to look well under his chin. A thin-faced boy with 
a wide bow under his chin looks like the Cheshire cat in Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Mistakes are easily made in choosing colors in ties. The 
sallow man looks more so in a y or tan necktie; he should 
buy lively colors, for example with red worked in by means of 
stripes and dots. A solid-red 
tie hardly ever looks well. 
The color of the tie is always 
reflected in a man’s face. 
dark-complexioned man fre- 
quently buys ties in light 
colors, for in a dark tie he 
looks blacker than _ ever. 
Stripes, dots and small fig- 
ured patterns are best. Wit 
tan, brown and blue favored 
colors in suits, naturally red, 
lavender and green should be 
found in the ties to be worn 
with those suits. Tie pins 
are not worn much these 
days, except for sports. The 
little “clamps’’ or tie clasps 
to hold the tie down in place 
are rarely seen, but, as one 
man suggested, they may 
come back to favor over 
\ night! 

he hat is a problem all by 
j itself, and care must be taken 
f in choosing the right one. 





First, its color must be in 
harmony with the com- 
4 plexion and with the suit and 
; top coat with which it is to 
f be worn. Tan and gray are 
best, and one or the other will 
\ harmonize with any suit of 
* good taste. 

‘ Brims are wider, crowns 
a fuller. Both roll brims and 
flat brims are worn, the latter 
being snapped down a bit at 
front and sides. Either fin- 
ished or raw edge is good. 
Fancy colored bands we in 
favor among the very up-to- 
date young men, but if one is in doubt it is safer always to choose 
the conservative thing, in hat bands as in all other items of 
dress. Hats should be tried on carefully and thoughtfully before 
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\ quest. Price-Teits Company, 


with this Built-in 





This invention, for admitting a 
' hot blast of air above the fuel 
bed, is the outstanding improvement in warm-air furnaces. 
It prevents the valuable, unburned gases from being 
wasted through chimneys. 


The Caloric Smoke Consumer supplies enough addi- 

tional air to thoroughly burn these and thereby increases 
t, reduces smoke saves fuel. It is scientifically 

designed and built into the feed door (not merely 

an attachment) on the latest models of Caloric 

Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces. 

Other exclusive advantages insure Caloric leadership. One 

iece radiators and firepots—oversize casings a extra 

vy castings—are some of these features worthy of 

your investigation. 

More than 185,000 Caloric Users in the United States, 

Canada and Alaska. 

A de: trati ill convi of Caloric superior 

ties. See the mensest Calovia Agency today. ff yeu do 

not know the address, write to 





REE 
CALORIC PIPELESS 


FREE BOOKLET THE MONITOR FURNACE co. 
Contains interesting 220 Wood St Sot, Ohio 


facts and Sewes — e — 
corning ring Granite Lamber & Héwe. Co,, 1004 Kast 2 ist St., Galt Lake City, Utah 
furnaces. Sent upon fe ‘The €. H. Parker & Son Klee. Co., 1520-24 Wasee St., Denver, Colo. 

T 628 Market Btreet, San Francisco, California 








More Heat "Less Fuel 
Smoke Consumer 
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A Beautiful 


Christmas Present 
FOR ANY LITTLE GIRL 


Your little girl or your niece or friend 
would be delighted with this doll as a 
Christmas present. Baby Alice is about 
14 inches tall and is very attractively 
and daintily dressed. She is unbreak- 
able, has real hair, opens and closes her 
eyes and says “Mama” plainly. 

Our Liberal Offer: Baby Alice will be 
given for subscriptions to Successful 
Farming amounting to $3. Subscriptions 
can be taken ac our Bargain Subscription 
Rates which are as follows: 6 Years for 
$1; 3 Years for 50 cents. Your own sub- 
scription can be included in this club 
though the reward cannot be given for a 
single subscription. 

May we urge you to take advantage 
of this unusual opportunity now while 
the Bargain Rates are in effect. These 
rates will make it easy for you to secure 
the subscriptions of your neighbors. Use 
the order blank enclosed with this copy 
of the magazine, or send your subscrip- 
tions on a separate sheet of paper. 
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a full length mirror, in order that the one 
bought will be in night proportion to the 
size and build of the whole body, as well 
as becoming to the face. 

Caps are worn these days for almost «|! 
oceasions. The shapes are medium in size, 
neither very large nor very small. The 
eight-piece top with buttoned center and 
rather small visor is especially good. 
Colors may be anything, light plaids and 
checks predominating. 

ing downward to the feet, ox- 
fords are to be recommended by all means, 
in the “brute” or broad toe shapes. The 
smartest carry heavy extension soles and 
leather heels, and considerable fancy 
stitching. Light tans are most popular, 
with black for second choice or second pair. 
The light shoes naturally look better than 
dark ones would with light colored suits. 

For winter, socks are heavier, either very 
gay and fancy wools or heavy silks in 
colors to harmonize with the rest of the 
costume. 

In buying a top coat, buy a color that 
will harmonize with the suits you own or 
intend to own. Dark blue, either single or 
double-breasted, in what is known as the 
“tube coat” is popular. This is quite 
long, hanging a bit below the knees; it fits 
very tightly from the hips down while 
above the waist it has extended 
shoulders, full chest and wide lapels. 
Patch pockets appear on all. The ulster 
type is also very good. All top coats are 
longer than they have been, with loose, full 
backs. Belts are not much used except on 
storm coats. Tan mixtures and browns 
are good colors, in addition to the blue 
mentioned above. 

The coonskin coats of the long ulster 
type, leather jackets and sheep lined coats 
are no longer mere work garments. They 
are much worn by young men. “Lumber- 
jack” jackets are favorites also; in fact, 
the ordinary college campus might essily 
be mistaken for a logging camp, judged 
only by the dress of its men students! 

ere are ever so many other things to 
consider in buying clothes—handkerchiefs 
with colored borders to match or harmon- 
ize with socks or suit or necktie; perhaps 
a turtle neck sweater may fit in well for 
use and looks; gloves either of heavy leath- 
er or possibly of Scotch wool, as many 
young men have lately been wearing. 

One thing must be remembered always: 
unless a suit is bought to fii perfectly, all 
its other good Ferny fe color, cut, 
everything—will amount to nothing. Be 
sure to choose a reliable salesman in your 
pga bone the sure way to get a good 
one to help you is to ask the man or 
buyer. Don’t let him hurry you in decid- 
ing either, for a badly chosen suit lasts a 
long, long time. If we of Successful Farm- 
ing can be of further help to you, please 
feel free to write and ask us questions. 

It need be no more expensive to dress 
well than to dress in poor taste, but it 
does take care and thought in buying and 
in looking after one’s clothes afterward to 

dressed. 


keep w 


APPETIZING SPANISH DISH 

Dip one pork chop in flour and fry it. 
When done, take out a tablespoonful of 
the meat fryings, and with the remainder 
of the fat, or more if necessary, make 
about 1% cupfuls of milk gravy. Leave 
this in the pan and add to it the table- 
spoonful of fat taken out, one medium- 
sized onion chopped fine, the pork chop 
cut in small pieces, 144 cupfuls of boiled 
rice, and 1% to 1 cupful of tomatoes, either 
cooked or raw (or part of a small can of 
“Spanish sauce” from the grocer’s). Any 
small bits of cold roast pork or beef on 
hand may also be diced and added, if 
desired. Let all simmer together about 
twenty minutes. 

This is very tasty and makes a nice 
“one-dish”’ meal.— Miss Z. M. 
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FARM COOKING 

Being ‘‘dyed-in-the-wool” farmers, most 
of the food at our house is prepared 
accordingly. One of the things we are 
especially fond of is old-fashioned clabber 
cheese, which so many farm women of 
today neglect, or are frankly ignorant of 
the simple process required and the high 
food value of it. This is the way I do it: 

Use well-clabbered milk, whole milk if 
possible. Set on the back of the stove and 
cook very slowly, not even allowing it to 
simmer, until the whey comes to the top 
and the clabber looks crumbly when you 
break it with a fork. Cool, and drain off 
the whey. (If there is not something 
wrong with “st youngsters they will have 
a ee ondness for well-salted whey.) 
Work with the hands until well mixed 
and season to taste, with salt, pepper and 
butter or cream. Used with lettuce, honey, 
fruit, nuts or butter, perhaps a combina- 
tion of one or two, it makes surprisingly 
good sandwiches. Also, serve it plain, or, 
for a complete meal, use it with stewed 
apples or gooseberry sauce, and hot, 
buttered toast. Individual plates are not 
much trouble, and much more appetizing, 
so if your cheese is fresh and soft, by all 
means arrange a mound of it on each 
plate, hollow it out, pile in the fruit, and 
allow at least two slices of toast to each 
person. 

By the way, the stewed apples are 
much better if cooked without peeling, and 
it saves time. Simply wash, halve and 
core them, cooking in the usual way. I use 
about one cupful of sugar to a quart of 
cooked fruit. 

Another of our favorites is gingerbread, 
baked in thin layers and filled with plum 
or apple butter, or baked as a loaf and 
served in squares, with a spoonful of 
whipped cream on each. 

And have you forgotten how to make 
the old-fashioned.bread pudding, to be 
eaten with creamy milk? Use a cupful of 
milk and a rounding tablespoonful of 
sugar for every egg, adding an extra one 
for the pudding. Break up as much old 
bread as you wish, and mix enough liquid 
to soften, allowing plenty, or the finished 
product is liable to be dry. Flavor with 
nutmeg, and bake in a buttered pan in a 
moderately hot oven until firm. Besides 
using up the stale bread, this is certainly 
healthful. 

Whole wheat foods are so nutritious that 
farmers ought to take advantage of their 
opportunity to have them. For example, 
our home-made breakfast cereal is cheap, 
delicious and rich in energy. Grind whole 
wheat coarsely, of course having it well 
cleaned first, and dry slowly—stirring it 
frequently—in the oven. Keep in a dry 
container. To prepare it, add one table- 
spoonful of salt to a quart of boiling 
water, stir in one cupful of wheat and set 
back to cook slowly until breakfast is 
ready. Eat it with sugar and cream and 
watch the smiles! Besides, it is good cold, 
and, by adding a little hot water, may be 
reheated again and again.—C. N. 


VEST FROM SWEATER COAT 


Perhaps someone will be interested in 
how to make husband or big brother a 
nice warm knitted vest from a small 
boy’s partly worn sweater coat in an 
hour’s time. When the sweater coat 
grows shabby at the elbows and pockets, 
remove the sleeves, cutting arm size out 
to desired size, face back with a half- 
inch strip of bias lining, stitching firmly 
with sewing machine. Remove large 
pockets and replace with smaller ones 
made from a art of sleeves, and line. 
Such a vest will be warm, look well and 
give good service—Mrs, G. G, 
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Be on your guard 


for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is dependent 
upon its foundations, so healthy teeth depend upon 
healthy gums. 
Bleeding omy are the first sign of Pyorrhea’s ap- 
proach. Then they begin to recede and the healthy 
pink color gives place to a pale, whitish tint. Soon 
the teeth are loosened, pus pockets form and drain 
disease-breeding poisons through the system. 
Forhan's For the Gums contains just the right pro- 
portion of Forhan’s —- (as used by the 
dental profession) to neutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy condition. 
Even if you don't care to discontinue your favorite 
dentifrice, at least start using Forhan’s once a day. 
35¢ and 6oc in tubes. . 
If your druggist does not have Forhan’s 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 196 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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r dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and have test, 
Ae re hier gh or yout home fan.” Right now org lted 
an amazing offer to qu 
AGENTS) went Rome ty at cadet Dl 
100 ‘or every an 
pints amps times light of old wick lamps at half the cost. No 


wanttoearn| chimneys to break or clean, no dirty, greasy wicks to trim, no soot or 

jot a — smoke, no foul unhealthful odors. waltivety gale. om eae 
300 Candle Power or kerosene (coal-oil ). Light as bright as 
Lights with qe 
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daylight, soft, mellow, easy on eyes. Beats electricity os oe 
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W N WHY NOT MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME PAY 
S A MPLE WOOLEN GOODS $2 per aaah, SUAS daily _—— Proof Given). 
blankets, sheep lined coats, mackinaws, leather vests. pateSuting Stest 18 mente ten. enteed Hosiery 

le e furnish samples, 


CO., Station 28511, Cincinnati, 0. 








What this thief steals 
is never recovered 


Property burned up in a fire 
ceases to work, It is not just trans- 
ferred from one person to an- 
other. It is utterly destroyed. 

Insurance, of course, repays the 
owner of the burned property. 
But insurance cannot restore 
what fire takes away. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company is doing its utmost to 
stop the losses caused by fire. It 
provides sound and complete in- 
surance against every risk that the 
farmer takes, and it has in every 
community a competent and ex- 
perienced agent who will gladly 
help any farmer in any matter 
pretaining to insurance or fire 
prevention. 











INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hertford Fire Insurance 
Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany write practically every 
form of insurance except life 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


TIEN your baby came, did heentirely 


W! 


upset your routine of work in the 
house and garden? How did you ? 
When did you give him his Bath? at 


feeding schedule best fitted both baby’s 
needs and your own? How did you man- 
age to include some rest for yourself in 
your very full days? 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words on this subject, received in this 
office by December 1, 1925, a prize of $5 
will be given; for the second best, $3, and 
for the third, $2. Five other prizes of $1 
each will be awarded. As many of the 

rize-winning letters will be printed in 
ater issues of the magazine as space will 
ormit. 

Please tell your own experiences, in a 
way that will make them helpful to other 
young mothers. If you have learned better 
ways of managing with later babies, pass 
along your most helpful ideas. 

Announcement of winners will be made 
in the January issue of this magazine. No 
letters can be returned. We shall be glad 
to have suggestions as to subjects for 
future contests. 

Please address your letter to Home 
Department Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Remember the time 
limit, and the 400-word limit, too. 


SQUASH 
Many people have not realized that 
squash may be prepared in so many de- 
licious ways. I find the following recipes 
—_ appetizing. You will notice that no 
definite amounts of seasoning, etc., are 
given as that varies according to the size 
of the squash used. 
Crisp Fried Squash 
Pare young squash and cut in slices not 
more than one-fourth of an inch thick. 
Season with salt and black pepper. Turn 
in flour and then in beaten egg to which a 
little salt and milk have been added. Fry 
~ hot grease to a golden brown. Serve 
ot. 
Squash Fried With Onions 
Pare, seed and cut the squash into 
chips as you would potatoes for frying. 
Also alice the onions. Season well wit 
salt aud black pepper, and fry in grease 
= slightly brown and tender. Serve 
ot. 
Squash Sandwiches 
Fry squash as in above recipe, onl 
season a little stronger. Then wit 
potato masher to make spreading easier. 
Pickles may be sliced and placed between 
the sandwiches if desired. 
Squash Pudding 
Pare and cut squash into chips, then 
boil in water to which a little salt has 
been added. Drain, mash, add ae. 
nutmeg, sugar, one or two , & little 
milk or cream. Pour inte baking dish 
and bake until brown on top. Serve hot, 
warm or cold, as preferred. 
Squash Pie Filling 
The filling is made as the pudding, but 
it may be made richer by adding more 
, cream and spices. Do not cover 
pie. Bake until brown.—Mrs. H. W. R. 


A HANDKERCHIEF BAZAAR 


People are nearly always ready to give 
or to buy a handkerchief, thon the appeal 
of a handkerchief bazaar. This appeal is 
especially strong if the bazaar is arran, 

to precede Christmas or Easter, or other 
special season of the year. 

The ladies of our Baptist church re- 
cently held a very successful affair of this 
kind. Postal cards were printed to make 
the sending out of the requests for hand- 
kerchiefs easy. A regular one-cent gov- 











ernment postal card was used. 
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The right side was left free for the ad. 
dress. On the m side, this greetin 
was printed on the left-hand portion al 
the space: 


“We send this greeting to our friends 
- e wake wy near and far, 
nd ask their help in getting u 
A Handkerchief Bazaar. - 


“For this, dear friends, we kindly ask 
To help our enterprise, 
That you will send a handkerchief 
Of any kind or size. 


“Tf all our friends will each send one, 
It will be to us a blessing, 
As now our need of handkerchiefs 
Is really quite distressing’’. 


By this means, the right-hand side of 
the card was clear and could be used for a 
written or typewritten message, or just 
the name of the sender. 

Each lady interested took as many 
ecards as she desired, sending them to 
friends nearby and at a distance. A large 
proportion of those solicited responded, 
quite willing to show a friendly spirit, and 
to aid so good a cause. 

The idea is one easily tried out. It 
would be well to have the date of the 
bazaar stated also, in order that. those 
who might wish to prepare handkerchiefs 
of their own hand-work could know 
whether there would be time to do so or 
not.—E. G. W 

















LAMP SHADES FROM WALLPAPER 


The woman who is clever with her 
hands will find there are many original 
touches she can give her house that add 
charm and yet are simple to make. For 
instance, color and design in lamp shades 
mean so much in determining the effect of 
a room at night. Unless she is an artist 
it is impossible to paint the charming 

archment shades that are so popular, 
Dut a very attractive substitute can be 
made by buying the plain parchment paper 
shade at any art store, then painting it 


with a plain gold or light tan oil paint, 
which is bou ht in tubes and mixed with 
turpentine. is should be applied rather 
thickly and then wiped off with a cloth 
and the shade allowed to dry overnight. 
It will then have a warm, golden tone 
much more pleasing than the pure white 
shade. To give it color and interest, buy a 
pe or two of an attractive wallpaper 
rder, in the cut-out flower variety 
preferably, altho some of the brilliant 
metrical designs would serve even 
tter in some rooms. Fasten this around 
the bottom of the shade with a thin appli- 
cation of glue at the lower edge of the 
border oak as little as possible at the top 
as the gue may show thru when the 
shade is lighted. When completed let dry 
and then apply two coats of shellac. This 
will give a hard finish, make the paper 
stick firmly to the shade and soften and 
tone down the various colors to a rich 
antique effect. The shade will be service- 
able as well as charming and quite simple 
to make.—A. Louise Fillebrown. 
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Blessing 
Again the day of thanks 


is near. Once more we bow 
our heads in recognition of the many 
things for which we are thankful—the 
children—our good health and theirs. 


And what a satisfaction it is to 
serve them with wholesome and 
body building foods made with pure 
ingredients. For thirty-five Thanks- 
givings, housewives of America have 
been using 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


It has been the means of safe- 
guarding the Nation’s bakings. Made 
by a time-tested formula, from ingre- 
dients officially approved by the U. 
S. Food Authorities, in the World’s 
most sanitary factories, Calumet 
comes to you as the purest—the 
surest—the. most economical 
of all leavening agents. 
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Sales 21/2 Times Those of Any Other Brand 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


A Mellin’s Food baby is 
a happy, good-natured, con- 
tented baby,—unmistakable 
signs of a satisfying, well- 
balanced diet. 

Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 


Food and a copy “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mauch Chunk, Penna. 
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John H. McKeever, Jr . 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
4% A 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested by 
the U. 8S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up; is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W 
Lake St., Chicago, III., is offering tosend 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full ——— 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING aTHOME 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitab le 
sy ore are rushed with orders. Be 
e tosend for free loom book It 

te tis al! about weaving and our wonder- 
ully low -pric easily-operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory, ‘St. Boonvitie, N. Y. 


AGEN [8 bees Novelties, etc 


ECONOMY SALES CO., Dept. 469, Boston Mass. 
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Winter House 


Write for free catalog. a. 
ankets, 


Dresses, Hosiery, Underwear, 


jmarch of the old settlers appropriately 


|play “Money Musk, ” “Arkansas Trav- 


'returns to her first position. 














AN OLD SETTLERS’ CELEBRATION 

When planning any sort of social affair 
for the month of November, our thoughts 
turn to the Thanksgiving of our Pilgrim 
Fathers. An old settlers’ celebration car- 
\ries out this theme and at the same time 
|gives a greater opportunity for variety 
land fun of a sort to interest the young 
| people. 

The costumes may be of any period 
from the Pilgrims on down to Kit Carson 
and Daniel Boone. Any sort of olden 
time rural attire represents settlers of some 
historical period and such costumes are 
easily assembled. 

Make this announcement upon the 
invitations or the bulletin: 

“Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
To Ye Old Settlers’ Celebration 
Ye are bid. 
At early candle light. 

Let all the brethren be fittingly attired.” 

Guessiag the periods to which the wide 
range of costumes belong, and a grand 





starts off the program. 
Grand March 

A prize is promised the greatest courage, 
endurance and fortitude during the march, 
these being the characteristics of the 
early settlers, After forming the line and 
marching about the room, the leader 
blows his whistle and announces a change 
in the march. This they must all follow 
or, if overcome by laughter, they may 
drop out. The first command is to 
“Hippity-hop.” When all have demons- 
strated their ability in this line they are 
told to “Flop arms and crow like a rooster, 
keeping it up until whistle blows.” Next, 
they are ordered to watk forward, limp- 
ing painfully at every other step. Other 
commands are: W alk with eyes shut; 
wave arms like wings of a bird and run 
on tiptoe; walk on heels; sing a song no 
one else is singing; toe out; and hop like 
a toad, keeping feet together. 

The couple deemed most efficient in 
this mirth-provoking march may be given 
small pumpkin pies which they will enjoy 
eating before the wistful eyes of their 
audience. 

If possible, stage an old fiddlers’ con- 
test while the marchers are resting. It is 
not difficult to find musicians who can 


eler,” and “Little Brown Jug.” And if 
two of them can be persuaded to dress the 
part, they will soon fall into the spirit of 
the old-time fiddler, 
Husking Bee 

In memory of the old husking bees 
arrange a relay race to see which side 
can husk corn the quickest. Use only the 
girls in this race, the same number to a 
side. At a signal the first girl in each line 
races to a basket at the far end of the 
room, selects an ear of corn, husks it and 
As soon as 
her foot touches the home line the next 
girl hurries to do the same, and so on. The 
side finishing first should be allowed to 





treat themselves to popcorn balls. The 
losing side is not allowed to enjoy them 
until after the boys have given an ex- 
ample of a quilting bee. 
The Quilting Bee 

The boys furnish the amusement for 
the crowd in this race in which speed is 
not the factor. The popcorn balls go to 
the boys who do the best work and at 
the same time unearth the most interesting 
bit of gossip. A quilting pattern is drawn 
upon a square of white material with a 
pencil fom one square is given to each 
side. They thre: id their own needle and 
take three quilting stitches at a time. The 
other members of each group take three 
stitches in turn until their design is com- 
pleted. By that time those who have done 
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Maysville Guild Rugs 


HAND-LOOMED WITH 


Paysville Warp 


© 1925. January & Wood Co., Inc. 
will sell more 


WEAVERS =iz2 


Labels furnished free with 
every order for Maysville 
4-ply warp 


Without cost you can become a member of 
the Maysville Guild and have the right to 
use the Maysville Guild labels on your rugs, 
which will help you tremendously in your 
business. Today women are asking for Mays- 
ville Guild Rugs. 
Write now for new FREE 
WEAVING PATTERNS 
and free samples gf Mays- 
ville Warp and Filler in 
bright, clear colors. Our 
“Weavers’ Manual” will be 
included, free of charge. 


Housewives: Send 10 cents 
for handsome four color 
book, “Hand Loomed 
Rugs for the Home.” 
JANUARY & WOOD 
‘0., INC. 
203 Main Street, 
Maysville, Ky. 


Wonderful New Plan 
tor AGENTS 


fay $90 aWeek 


Y9> Men and Women! Write me today and 
by this t time next week I can place you in a position, 
to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hourin your spare time, 
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id 
complete | line for whole family. 
customers and repeat orders make you steady, 
big income. No capital req uired. 
Ww it ki It's a chamee! to make thousands 
rite Quic of dollars. Your profits begin 
- once. Exclusive terri . No experience 








tell how tostart Free. 


“ tti 
sre Vorid s Star Knitting Co. 


Give EMBROIDERY FOR XMAS 
Sw 


FREE Sssrororty 


Illustrated in colors—72 pages 
—Frocks, Scarfs, Aprons, In- 
fants’ Wear, Rompers, cots, 
dloth n damask table 

c 


= ot high quot 
pr ces. Make 
Denutitel things in ~~ 
spare time, save money Send 
for your free k—now. 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER £Bst. 
G-6640 Ashland Ave., Chicago 
LL TANT I nH Pe 























PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 
MENT. PRICE, $1.00 
Absolute money-back guam 
= Greatest invention ever 

jown for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for rye in -= 
fminutes time. ys? 

postman 

yh '- Your money Sbe-whisichetainacel 
HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


WE WILL FREE 


a 
We will give you a choice of either trico suede 


GIVE you 
NIGHT GOWN, TEDDY, STEP-IN, or 
BLOOMER in return for small amount of 
pleasant work at home. 
Will make excellent Xmas gifts. Write for circular, 
Rose Marie = hg a 
529 So.7th St.,Min 






























PETTITT) Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 


For Work, Portieres, Etc. Send 
10 LO Cemes tor big parka’ of large, beautiful silk 
ts including free quilt designs and agents” 


catalog describing our 4- silk, velvet, 
ham, and . remnant ms ~~ zalso 

jons how to earn money at home by x 

O30 River ‘Street, TROY, NEW YORK 


knitting yarn for sale from manue 
facturer at great bargain. Samples free. 


BUNDLES 
UNION 8. 


ALL WOO 








their best with the needle will have de-|H 








- BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 
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cided upon their choicest bit of harmless 
ossip. 

Of course the losing teams are served 
popcorn balls after a time. 

The Harvest 

A representative of the winning girls’ 
team may vie with a chosen boy in bring- 
ing in theharvest. A certain number of 
objects are placed in two lines upon the 
floor. as potatoes are arranged for a potato 
race. A box, a basket, a chair, an ear of 
corn, an apple, a potato and nuts are 
placed in each line but not in the order 
in which they are to be used. 

At the sound of the starting signal each 
contestant carries his or her chair to the 
end of the room, placing it against the 
wall. He returns for the box and places 
it upon the chair, and the other objects are 
brought one by one to the basket. If the 
losing side is not satisfied they may select 
another member to represent them and 
challenge the winner to another test, 
the objects being put back in line as 
before. 

The Harvest Tableau 

The leader suggests they arrange an 
impromptu tableau appropriate to the 
harvest season and appoints as director 
a young man who has previously received 
his instructions. This young man reluc- 
tantly agrees but says to arrange the 
harvest scene he has in mind he will need 
to be supplied with properties as well as 
actors. He asks someone to volunteer to 
be the clock at which the heroine gazes 
anxiously while the hero is on his knees 
offering her a bowl of the autumn’s gifts. 
These characters are placed and the 
“clock” told to move head from side to 
side droning “Tick, tock, tick, tock,” 
when the director calls for ‘‘action.”” Two 
men are chosen to make the table. They 
lean over with heads touching to form 
table top. The irate father and the sneer- 
ing villain are placed. Two girls who are 
to act as footlights kneel at the front 
of stage with heads bowed, ready to raise 
them and smile radiantly at the director’s 
command. A large man is placed in front 
as the curtain and told to raise his arms 
when the curtain is to go up. The director 
then calls for action and as the curtain 
raises its arms, the clock ticks and the 
footlights raise their heads, the director 
says hurriedly, “Oh, I forgot to tell you 
the name of the tableau. It is the Gather- 
ing of the Nuts.” 

If thé director is not immediately set 
upon he may give each guest a slip of 
paper for the next game. Upon the slips 
are the letters that spell ‘Old Settler.’ 
They are written with a wide space be- 
tween each two letters. The wonders of 
telegraphy are explained and the old 
settlers are permitted to write their first 
telegram, using the letters given. Each 
letter is used as the first letter of a word 
and a prize is given for the most amusing 
telegram. A box wrapped and labeled 
“Buckshot,” “but in reality filled with 
tiny round candies, makes an appropriate 
prize. 

Following are two of the telegrams 
turned in at our celebration: 

O ut L andish D oings. S uspicious 
Editor T astes T ears. L assoes E loping 
R ival. 

Old Lizzard D ying. Send E ggs, 
T wo T omatoes, Lettuce. E verything 
R aw. 

Since popcorn balls have already been 
served, light refreshments will be suffi- 
cient. Small bottles of grape juice, harvest 
moon cookies and small squares of maple 
sugar would be gratefully enjoyed. If 
popcorn balls have been used at a recent 
party the maple sugar squares (the swect- 
ening of the old settlers) may be used as a 
reward in place of the popcorn. Harvest 
moon cookies are round sugar cookies, 
covered evenly with icing flavored with 
orange and colored with orange coloring. 
(he harvest moon is said to take on @ 
little of the sun tints.—Myrtle Jamison 
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Hot Iron Patterns! 


In J. & P. Coats Book 17, there are directions and 
complete hot iron patterns for several fashionable 
bedspreads as well as for bath rugs, towels, a buffet 
set, and all sorts of tassels. 

It’s a really wonderful value for ten cents—buy from 
your dealer or send us ten cents with the coupon below. 
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All Colors in 
J. & P. COATS SIX-STRAND FLOSS 
are BOILFAST 


ES “J&P COATS ~ 


COTTONS ARE THE BEST 





}. & P. Coats 


Spool Cotton 














AGE: 
PLAY SAFE! USE THIS SERVICE 


INSURE NOW 


As a regular reader of Successful Farming you and members of yourfamily can 
have at very low cost, the protection afforded by Successful Farming’s Special 
$7,500.00 Travel and Pedestrian Accident Policy. The yearly cost of this Sub- 
scribers’ and Readers’ Insurance Service is only $1. Fill out the application 
below and mail to us with your remittance of $1. E.T. Meredith, Publisher 


APPLICATION 


Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa 
M. A. Hunnicutt, Registrar: 

I hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Accident Policy issued by the Continental Life Insurance 
Company exclusively to regular readers of Successful Farming. I enclose yearly fee of $1 
and certify that I am past 15 years of age, under 70 years of age, not deaf or blind, nor crip- 
pled to the extent that I cannot travel safely in public places. I certify further that lam a 
regular reader of Successful Farming. 











Name Age 
(Print plainly with pencil. Ink will blot.) 





Post Office State. R.F. D. 


(Mail this Application with $1 Money Order, Draft, or Check to 
Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa) 























Relieved of pain in time to go to party 


BAGKAGHE GIVEN 
QUIGK RELIEF 


Tried simple home treatment 
and pain stops 


An aching back is often the result of 
tired. over-strained muscles, and can 
be given quick and complete relief 
with a very simple home treatment. 

“T had such a backache I didn’t 
know what to do,” writes a New York 
woman. “I looked through my medi- 
cine cabinet to see if could find 
something to help me—and there was 
a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment. I used 
it, and in half an hour I was better. 
The next day I went to a big engage- 
ment party. Now, when anyone has a 
pain, { say ‘use Sloan’s.’”’ 

The marvelous effectiveness of 
Sloan’s is due to the stimulating effect 
that it has upon the circulation. 
Straight to the sick, aching tissues, it 
sends a healing tide of fresh new blood 
—clears out the trouble—kills the 
pain. 

So pleasant and clean to use, too. 
You don’t even have to rub. Just pat 
it on gently and you will get immedi- 
ate results. All druggists—35 cents. 


PARKERS 
oF -U 88. 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


’Has. been used with 
success for more than 40_years 


















BEAUTY TO GRA 
AND FADED HAIR 
D 60% F122 at all druddists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
"When on washin 
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t ‘always use 
n Shampoo 













‘You can complete 


High School Course 
n2 Years this simplified High 


Meets al! requirements for en- 
and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six ot! a! courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Bend TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Degkh treso Urexel Av. 458th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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less than brooms Over half profit. Write 


Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., 
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TEENY, et a THANKFUL 
N 

The little twin squirrels were playing 
about in the woods one bright mornin 
when vhey saw a friendly old squitre 
sunning himself on a log. This jolly old 
fellow was called “Thankful Ben” be- 
cause he was always being thankful for 
something. 

“Oh, there’s Thankful Ben,” cried 
Weeny. ‘“‘Let’s have some fun with him. 
I know we can think of something he 
can’t be thankful for if we try hard.” 

“Of course,” gi Teeny. “We will 
ask him how he liked the rain last week.” 

Thankful Ben saw the twin squirrels 
running towards him thru the brown No- 
vember woods. 


“Ho, ho,” he called. “Good morning, 


| twins.’ 


“Good morning, Thankful Ben. I A 
» you are very thankful today,” 
Wee eeny, most politely. 

“Am I thankful today?” repeated the 
old squirrel. “You might just as well ask 
me if the sun is shining. Of course I’m 
thankful. Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“You should be,” said Weeny. Then 
he winked at the other little squirrel. 

“But were you thankful last week when 
it rained every day and you couldn’t get 
outdoors?” 

“Well, there’s nothing like a rainy week 
for catching up sleep and I was rather 
tired after the fall work. Really, I was 
right thankful for a week’s rest. 

Teeny and Weeny were greatly sur- 
prised. They had not supposed anyone 
would be thankful when they had to stay 
inside a whole week. But presently Teeny 
thought of something else. She nudged 
her little brother and whispered, his 
time we will catch him.” 

‘‘Now tell me, Thankful Ben, how did 
you feel when the Merry Little Brook 
washed away the last of your nuts early 
in the springtime?” 

“To tell you the truth, my dear, I was 
ashamed to think I had been careless 
enough to build my cellar so near the 
brook. I learned a good lesson that time 
and one can always feel thankful when 
he has learned a lesson well. I made a 
fine cellar this year, all safe and dry. 
Would you like to see it?” 

“Oh, yes. Where is it?” 

“Guess.” 

“Is it down by the big oak?” 

“No,” 

“Is it over by the big pine?” 

- 4 Jo. 

And tho the twins guessed and guessed, 
still Thankful Ben shook his head and 
answered “No.” At last they gave it up 
and the old squirrel led them down past 
Big Oak and on past the pine tree. They 
crossed the brook on a fallen log without 
getting their feet the least bit wet and 
came to a pile of rocks near the big maple 
where Thankful Ben lived. 

“My cellar is here between these 
bowlders and no one can find it,” said 
Thankful Ben. He pushed back the leaves 
and reached in his hand. He meant to 
bring out a nice round hickory nut for 
each one of the twins but he did not touch 
the nuts. He looked in and saw the cellar 
was empty. 

“Why!” he cried. “There are no nuts 
here. Someone must have stolen them!” 

And someone had. The three squirrels 
looked and looked but not a nut could 
they find. A naughty squirrel had carried 
them away to his own storehouse. The 
twins felt very sorry but they could not 
help asking the old squirrel what he could 


ournew Household Cleaning Device : 
AGENTS === and dries windows, sweeps, | find to be thankful for now. Thankful 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. _ Costs | Be n thought hard and at last he said, 


“T’ll tell you, I am thankful there is still 
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COMPARED to the value of thearticle 
mended, the cost of the glue you 
use is practically nothing. Then 
while you are about it, why not use 
the best glue—LePage’s? Have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
article is mended for keeps and that 
it won’t come apart in a little 
while and have to be mended over 
again. Insist on LePage’s. 
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+ oe time in the dark, 
It has the dependa- 
bility that everyone ex- 
pects in an Ingersoll. 


$2.75 
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[pwrerewey 
‘Is the Bible Infallible?”’ | 


By J. T. Sunderland, D. D. 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE 


Please Address F. EVERETT, Room Ii-C. 
25 Beacon St., 





Boston, Mass. 




















AMAZING TRIAL OFFERI One Kodak 
roll flm developed ; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15c. 
ASSOCIATED PHOTO, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, O. 
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time to gather a new store of nuts before 
cold weather comes, and I am more than 
thankful that I have two strong little 

uirrels to help me. This time I will put 
all of my nuts in the hollow tree where I 
can watch them. Let’s hustle and see 
how many we can get in before dark.” 

And the twins hustled. They were glad 
to help the jolly old fellow they admired 
so much and before the first snow came 
Thankful Ben had all the nuts put away 
he could possibly use.-—Myrtle Jamison 
Trachsel. 





in rm (Vifés Note Boor. 


Ants usually disappear in the fall un- 
lees there is a furnace in the house. 
Pieces of cotton dipped in spirits of 
camphor and laid on pieces of glass 
around the basement act like magic. 

Wash your knitting needles and 
will be surprised to see how soiled they 
were. The wool slips more easily then. 

The household requires heat-giving 
foods these autumn days. Cornmeal 
should find a prominent place in the 
fall menu. 

Do not be careless with your check 
book and blanks. Keep both under lock 
and key and save yourself regret and 
money. 

I tried putting a thimble over the end 
of a curtain rod when putting curtains 
on brass rods. There is no danger of 
tearing them as they slip thru easily. 

Rub soap on bottom of the window 
ledge where the storm sash rests. This 
prevents the sash from sticking. 

Do not try to overcome the odor of 
moth balls with strong perfume or toilet 
water. Air the garments in the open 
several hours for two or three days in 
succession. 

The child that knows the value of 
money is the one who earns it. 
vide some source of income for each 
child. 

Try floor wax on the linoleum instead 
of varnish. The worn spots can be re- 
newed conveniently. Do not lay rugs 
over linoleum finished with wax if there 
are very young children or old people 
in the home because of the danger of 
falling. 

To clean powder and dust from furs, 
heat cornmeal in the oven and rub it 
thru the fur with a stiff whisk broom. 
Brush and repeat as often as the corn- 
meal appears soiled. . 

If you are not using the oil stove dur- 
ing winter clean it well, drain all oil 
from pipes and cover the burners with 
papers to prevent dust from collecting. 

Make a rule—and keep it—to serve 
one raw fruit or vegetable a day either 
plain or in a salad. Raw turnips and 
carrots cut in shreds and served as 
celery with salt are very good for young 
and old. 

A clean brush slightly oiled is a good 
thing to brush furs with. It adds oil 
and restores the rich glossy look of new 
furs. Never brush furs the wrong way. 
It snaps the brittle long hairs and in- 
creases the worn look. 

My nut cracker unscrews the caps 
from bottles even better than a pair of 
pliers. 

When cutting new or warm bread 
warm the knife and the bread will not 
crumb, 

Do not let the baby’s bank account 
grow up to be father’s check account. 

Wash the tea and coffee pots in borax 
water three times a week and hear the 
household praise that new brand of tea 
and coffee—Mrs. M. O. B. 
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The butcher, the baker, the candlestick Say a Smith Brothers Cough Drop will make 
maker, any cough stop— 
The farmer and city man too, And Time has proven this true. 
1|Su.| First contented cow born \ Ti F. 
2} M. | Marie Antoinette born 1755 rust Farmers to Know 
3/ Ta vast > eae printed at Al- Dull — - This Truth! 
bany ate Old-fashioned, practical ex 
4| W. | First bootlegger born 1775 and — rience beats a bookful of een 
5/ Th,| First American battleship threaten- patent we fangled theory! 
m e . 
6| Fr. Beery packer at missionary ing _— eee = — 
church organized in China cough is a warning signal an 
1847 that a sore throat is an incuba- 
7|Sa.| Lewis and Clark reach Pacific tor ~~ germs dan- 
Coast 1805 gerous 
8| Su,| Last QUARTER OF MOON : Aod she knew that the way tol 
9} M. | The great flood began 2348 B.C. , Guard your | stop sore throats and cough 
10} Tu,| Birthday of Mohammed 570 Cold with —— — getting wee ‘vee to giv: 
11] W.} Armistice Day Norther-< and Smith em the gentle, soothing treat- 
12} Th.| Mrs. Duck invents web feet 701 l inds — | my € Genith Becthers Coughs 
13} Fr.| Plymouth Colonists landed on yur Drops You feel relief 
Cape Cod 1620 eel relief immediately after! 
14} Sa.| Bruce discovered sources of the p ae ~ a ye 
mou e cough eases 
Nile 1770 stops. The fevered tissues of 
15} Su.| Agrippina perished pd order of the throat feel cooled—the irri- 
her son, Nero 26 tation is quieted— the hoarse- 
16} M, | New Moon ness lessened—the air es! 
17} Tu.) Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh for Seotnere [epee edeingre monthang 
treason Cough — 
18| W. | Robin Hood died 1247 Rain Drops. |Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
19} Th. Lincoln'saddressatGettyaburg ~ 4 oe yea ° —s the market for 78 
ears year more than one 
wet feet 
20/| Fr. | Shipwreck of St. Paul 63 start tonof them were used, 
; kinds: the black S. B. Dropsand 
21) Sa. Jones yomes quits Sunday the Smith Brothers Menthol 
22|Su.| FirsT QUARTER OF MOON Their shade naire makes 
23} M. | Turkey gives farewell party ; 
24/|Tu.| New Haven purchased from ~~ i — = =e and 
Indians 1637 Bluster- \ Batten, |" 
25| W.| British evacuated New York around 3 
City 1783 = np your throat SMITH BROTHERS 
26} Th.| Thanksgiving Day on 5. B. 
27} Fr. om enters Pacific Ocean old box of 
Smith 
be Sa.] Washington Irving died 1859 ae ae 
« Su. Solomon marries 864th wife | orm 
'30| M. | Fut. Moon | £2 eS 
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columns every month, You 


Take advantage of the time and money saving conveniences offered in our 
advertising co 
advertisements published in Successful Farming. 


are safe in responding to any of the 
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No. 
Flared Skirt. 
40 and 42 inches bust measure 
$46 yards of 40-inch material 

No. 2314—Girls’ Dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1‘4 yards of 36 
or 40-inch material with 1% yards of 2-inch 
banding 

No. 2321—Jaunty One-Piece Dress. Cut in 
irs and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
requires 3 yards of 


Cut in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, blouse 
Size 36 requires 


of 36-inch material. 


sizes 16 ye 
measure 
material 
No. 2417—Girls’ Jumper Dress. Cut in sizes 4-inch ribbon. 
6, 8; 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 14 yards 
of 36-inch material with f binding, for Figures. 


Lines. 


ize ; O-ine 
wise 40-inch inches bust measure 


yy ards 


2557—Tailored Frock With Circular the dress, and 114 yards of 36-inch material for the inches bust measure. 


No. 2498—Long-Waisted Sports Frock. 
in sizes 14 and 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches sizes small, medium and large. 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 34 yards of 36-inch requires 2 yards of 36-inch material with 104 
material with %-yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


No. 2244—Comfortable Pajamas. Cut in sizes m 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 244 yards 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 y; 


No. 2553—Practical Style With Slenderizing ; : i 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 small, medium and large. The medium size requires 
Size 36 requires 244 74} 

of 54-inch bordered material with 234 yards of binding. 
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Pattern Department 











Size 36 requires 334 yards 
of 40-inch material 


No. 2420—Pretty One-Piece Apron. Cut in 
The medium size 


Cut 
yards of binding. 
No. 2552—Frock for Small Girls. Cut in age 


40-inch material. 


No. 2311—Company Apron. Cut in sizes 
{ yards 1'4 yards of 36-inch material with 8% yards of 


No. 2547—Coat Frock. Cut in sizes 16 years 


No. 2461—Smart Style Suitable for Stout and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Cut in sises 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material, 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 
How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size onaneik Enclose 12 cents for separate 
atternordered, and address yourletter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Jes Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be ez- 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


contains hundreds of styles, and nine 
Our Pattern Book picture dressmaking lessons. You just 
slance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. Nothing could be 
more simple. With this book, you can save money on your own and your 
children’s clothes. We suggest that when you send in your pattern order you 
enclose 10 cents extra for a copy. 
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C a 
0 a, CE S can all be supplied through your a 

National Style Book. Coats, dresses, i 

hats, shoes for all the family — men’s and boys’ i 


clothing, and all dress accessories in guaranteed 
qualities at money saving prices. 


~se ss eo 


. ACH time I turn through my National 

Style Book I find many new things. I 

have learned that it will supply nearly all our 
needs and always save us money.” 


Thousands of National customers write that 
they have found a great saving and the great- 
est satisfaction in using their National Style 
Book all throughout the year. 


You will be surprised to find almost every 
personal need of the woman, everything the 
man or boy needs in wide variety—and there 
is always the assurance of value—of com- 
plete satisfaction with any order sent to the 
National. 

Style Specialists for 37 years—through long 
experience we have learned how to create and 
find the best styles—how to give you the 
&reatest possible values. Your National 
Style Book brings you the utmost in good 
taste, in becomingness ahd in true economy. 

Your National Style Book always answers 
the question of ‘‘What to Give.”” For Christ- 
mas you can shop conveniently at home and 
buy almost two gifts for the price of one. 
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Gift Suggestions 
In Your National Style Book 


Gifts for the Home Silverware Gloves 
Men’s Furnishings Perfumes Coats 


Silk Underwear Slippers Dolls 
Toilet Articles Hosiery Bags 
Handkerchiefs Jewelry Toys 
Radio Sets Games Furs 


Everything for Women’s Wear 





There is a wide choice of Christmas Gifts for 
‘ every member of the family at National 
ste ve Money-Saving Prices. Let the National Style 
a 7 Book be your Christmas Shopping Guide. 
The National Style Book will be mailed free 
as long as the edition lasts. If you live East of 
the Mississippi River write to our New York 
House—if west of the Mississippi to our 
Kansas City House. Both Houses offer ex- 
actly the same goods at the same low prices. 
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/ Page 10 of your National 
Style Book shows this won- 
derful value coat, price 
$16.95; page 50 shows this 





meet i 





exquisite dress, price $15.98. If you have the National Style Book, re- g 

ie member it is a copy of a limited edition—a d 
in book of value, of money-saving that deserves 
"4 your care and use. 
os “Your Money Back if you are not satisfied” ny 
“ —our 37 year old guarantee. b 
of 
: NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO 
e. | ~ 

279 West 24th Street 641 Hardesty Avenue 
st New York City Kansas City, Mo. ; 
- | 
pu 





STVLE SPECIALISTS FOR THIRTY SEVEN VEARSG 





LET ME 
SAVE YOU 





thie a Furnaces 
Will you share inthis great sa 8 u 
Cash or Easy Terms~— 4% 9 - ~P 


Greatest SALE in our 25 years is on! 
New book tells you all about my easy 
terms, as low as $3.00 monthly. It ex- 

—- iS 2 FREE trial and 360 
. 24 hour ship- 

teed. 





30 Days FREE Trial ‘A o 








Money 
ever written. Kainmazoo FREE fur- 


d FREE 
entirely any difficulties os of ‘installation. 


$60,000 Customers 
Buy the way 560,000 Kalamazoo cus- 
tomers know is the right way. Some- 
ene must buy from the factory first— 








why not you? 
The Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


A, Kalamazoo, 


a Direct to You” 










S a safe; soothing and healing 
dressing for cuts, scalds, burns, 
roughened, dry and chapped skin 
and for all common skin poguinen, 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jell 
been indispensable to medi 

and mothers for over half a cen- 
tury. Keep a jar or a tube handy. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
| Comaotidated ) 
17 State Street New York 


Vaseline 


ane. v.6 PAT OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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WE NEEDGOO AGENTS #3: 


pans. Washing Powder, Mending Fiuld, Spot and 
tain Remover, etc. Goods supplied on credit. Sample 
case value $8.50 free. Write quick for your territory. 
Buse-Beach Company, Dept. 8. F., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsia 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 

Skilled work S— ickly. Best re- 

sults assured .Our G Prints never 

fade. Write tor pricelist andeampies. 
Mina. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, 
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THE LETTER OF THE PROMISE 
Continued from page 105 


ay him?” 

“How can I help myself? Uncle Ezra 
wants me to. He makes people do what he 
says, you know!”’ 

“*Yes,"’ I told her grimly. ‘He made me 
sell him my ninety-acre plot today, at a 
lot more than it was worth! But, Molly, 
how about young Shaw? 

At that she broke out crying again. It 
was a long while before I coul get her to 
tell me about it. Finally she did. 

“Uncle Ezra made me break it off! He 
—I mean Mr. Shaw—hadn’t much money. 
So there wasascene. Uncle Ezra made me 
promise not to write to him—and if I get 
any letters from him, I’ve promised to 
show them to Uncle Ezra!” 

“He made you promise that?” I cried. 
“But why did you? 

“You don’t know Uncle Ezra,” she said 
weakly. ‘He is strong and he’s cruel!”’ 

“T know that wellenough,” I muttered. 
“T wish now I’d made him pay two hun- 
dred an acre for that land. “Well, Molly 
dear, a promise like that doesn’t count. 
It was forced from you, and—” 

“But I promised on my word of honor!” 
she exclaimed. “I couldn’t break it, 
ever!” 

“Has young Shaw written to you?” I 


asked. 

“IT don’t know. If he did, Uncle Ezra 
sent the letters back. Since he’s the post- 
master, you know, he could do that.” 

“And you're fond of Shaw?” 

She hung her head. ‘I—we—liked one 
another,”’ she whispered. 

Somehow, that seemed to open the flood- 
gates of her confidence. She told me more 
than I'll put down here. You can’t expect 
me to lay a young girl’s heart wide open 
to the world. At any rate, I found out 
what I wanted to know: that she still 
loved him, and he loved her. Why he had 
given her up, Heaven only knows. 

Anyhow, they had separated. And the 
worst of it was that I couldn’t see any way 
out of it myself. That night after Molly 
went I hardly slept. 

The next morning, about ten, Molly 
came to the door. A her hand she held 
an envelope. Without a word she held it 
out to me. 

‘‘What is it?” I asked. 
me?” 

I saw that there were dark shadows | sto 
under her eyes. She smiled wearily. 

“Uncle Ezra sent it down,” she said. 
“He didn’t know whether you would be 
coming up or not, and he said it looked sort 
of important, from the outside.” 

I got my glasses and examined the en- 
velope. The address was typewritten. I 
studied it. 

“Funny,” I said. “Now who would be 
writing to me?” 

“You might open it,” 
with the ghost of a smile. 

I turned it over and over in my hands. 
The flap was pasted down tight with glue, 
rather clumsily, and it was torn in one 


“A letter for 


she answered, 


place. 
“Looks as tho somebody had opened it!” 
I muttered. But I tore off the end. There 


was a paper inside, also typewritten. 
I read it slowly. It was as follows: 
“Samuel Pownal, Esq., 
Lesterbridge, Vermont. 
Dear Sir: 

From our researches made on lands last 
year, my engineering experts telegraph 
me exceptionally fine results in oe 
around your neighborhood. Oil on nine 
acre tract near Ezra Wise’s peach po oe 
Ready to operate ~ January. English 
company to make all terms. Reply im- 
mediately my office New York. 

Yours, Silas Swift.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Uncle Sam- 
my?” Molly cried. I suppose I must have 
looked like an idiot—standing there star- 
ing at that paper with my mouth open. 
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New Lamp Has No 
Wick or Chimney 


Most Brilliant Home Light Known 
—Costs One Cent a Night. 








A new lamp which has no wick or 
chimney, yet, according to experts, gives 
the most powerful home light in the world, 
is the latest achievement of W.C. Fowler, 
393 Factory Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
This remarkable new lamp beats gas or 
electricity—gives more light than 300 
candles, 18 ordinary lamps or 10 brilliant 
electric lights, and costs only one cent a 
night. A blessing to every home, es- 
pecially on farms or in small towns, It 
is absolutely safe, and gives universal 
ae. No dirt, no smoke, no odor. 

A child can carry it. It is the ambition 
of Mr. Fowler to have every home, store, 
hall or church enjoy the increased comfort 
of this powerful, pleasing, brilliant white 
light, and he will send one of hisnewlamps 
on free trial to any reader of Successful 
Farming who writes him. He wants one 
person in each locality to whom he can 
refer new customers. Take advantage of 
his free offer. Agents wanted. Write 
him today. 


Color Your Butter 








“‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. ‘‘Dandelion 
Butter Color’ is 
pay vegetable, 

armless, and 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. ‘Tasteless. Large bottles 
aos only 35 cents at drug or grocery 

W rite for free sample bottle. 


Welle RichardsonCo., Burlington, Vt. 
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“Blamed if I know,” I muttered. “Oil? 
Why, there’s never been any oil in Ver- 
mont! And yet, if it doesn’t mean oil, 
why was Ezra so anxious to get my ninety 
acres at any price? Molly, you don’t su 

e he’s been reading my mail, do you? 

“Who? Uncle Ezra? I don’t know. 
Why?” 

“Listen to this,” and I read her the 
letter, or started to, at any rate. Before 
I had got to the end I saw the color come 
back into her pale face, and her fine eyes 
light up with indignation. 

“Please let me see the ow she 
said. “Oh, how contemptible! You can 
see; it was probably not very well sealed, 
except at one place, and he’s slipped a knife 
under it there! You say he bought your 
ninety acres from you yesterday, Uncle 
Sammy?” 

“Yes, at a good price. Why, confound 
it, Molly, there can’t be oil under that 
land! I never heard of such a thing!” 

“Yet your letter says there is, doesn’t 
it? Who signed it? You didn’t read that 
far.” 

“It’s signed ‘Silas Swift.’ Never heard 
of him. And he hasn’t any letterhead. 
Why, Molly!” 

For there was an expression in her face 
that I couldn’t make out—astonishment, 
incredulity, and something else—was it 
hope? She held out trembling hands. 

“Please give it to me!” she gasped. 

I did. She was studying it wide-eyed. 

“Oh, please don’t talk! Let me be 
quiet for a minute.” 

I was silent. Finally she looked up. 
Her eyes were shining with joy. In a 
tense voice she said: 

“Uncle Sammy—tell me something: 
when a person has been mean, and has 
made you promise something you didn’t 
want to, isn’t it right to stick to the letter 
of the promise and not the spirit? Or is 
it?” 

“If you mean Ezra,” I said, “I wouldn’t 
stick to either. But—” 

“Oh, I promised! But if I do exactly 
what I say and no more I’m being truthful 
—isn’t that so?” 

“Of course. But still I don’t see—” 

“You don’t have to see! I'll explain 
later! This letter has been in Lesterbridge 
post office four days. Thank goodness 1 
saw it in time! Oh, Uncle Sammy! 
You’ve always been so good to me! Will 
you do something more? I want you to 
drive me down to Newport right away. 
Will you? There isn’t a moment to lose!” 

“To Newport? But why?” 

“Oh, please don’t ask questions! You’ve 
got your flivver; you can do what I ask 
first, and afterward I’ll explain.” 

When I saw the eagerness, the happiness 
in her eyes, I couldn’t refuse. As to what 
happened— 

Well, I'll explain that too! Molly’s last 
words to me before she kissed me goodbye 
on the court house steps were: 

“You'll show it to Uncle Ezra, won’t 
you? I promised, you know!” 

Molly has a way with her. I told her I 
would. When I got back to Lesterbridge 
I drove up to Ezra’s store. When I went 
in I found the usual crowd in the back of 
the store. Ezra was behind the counter. 
He didn’t show any great cordiality. I 
noticed, too, that the lid of the pretzel- 
barrel-was nailed on tight. I sat down in 
my usual place, and said nothing. I saw 
Eara looking in my direction once or twice. 

“Sam,” he said at last, “there’s a rumor 
sort of floating around that oil has been 
located hereabouts, somewhere in Orleans 
county.” 

“So?” I said. “Doesn’t seem reason- 
able, does it?” 

“Well, maybe not,” said Ezra. He 
looked puzzled, tho. He came over toward 
us. “By the way, Sam, you got that letter 
| sent down to you this morning?” 

“Yep. I’ve got it here.” 

Ezra’s expression was blank. I took 
the letter from my pocket. 


” 
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A Cripple--Achievement-- 


Service 


When he was a boy of 15, Wm. H. Eustis was the 
victim of an accident which made him a cripple for the 
remainder of his life. Despite years of pain and the tre- 
mendous handicap of having to use crutches continuous- 
ly, Mr. Eustis has accumulated a great fortune and re- 
cently gave practically all of it to establish, build and 
maintain the Minnesota Hospital and Home for Crippled 
Children, He retained only enough to provide for his 
own modest wants for the remainder of his life. 

Answering an inquiry by The American Magazine 
regarding his life’s achievements, Mr. Eustis said: 

“It wasn’t nearly so difficult as it sounds. I had to 
work or sit idle. It was far easier to work. All in all, 
what I did proves what anybody with a fair mental equip- 
ment can do when he devotes ALL his time to doing it.” 

I rather feel that Mr. Eustis had better than a “fair” mental 
equipment; certainly he had an indomitable will and a courage 
possessed by few men and women. 


At any rate, I’m sure that Mr. Eustis’ marked business suc- 
cess and the great service his hospital will render by aiding crippled 
children should be a great inspiration to you and me. I have the 
feeling that under the American system of economics, profit comes 
to the individual largely in proportion to the service he renders his 
fellow men. 


Service—aid, information and inspiration for farm folks—is 
the aim of Successful Farming and the sole reason for its exist- 
ence, The folks who make Successful Farming are working longer 


than the average day; they are putting into the making of the - 


paper the best that is in them. 

Last month we told you of our desire to extend the useful- 
ness of Successful Farming by bringing its subscription list up to 
the million mark. Hundreds of readers have written us express- 
ing approval of the idea and offering to help “make the grade.” 

Certainly we need your assistance; I confess a feeling of de- 
pendence upon you, our readers, who have helped us in so many 
ways and on so many occasions in the past. 

In order to make the going easier for our friends who will be 
kind enough to forward a number of subscriptions during our 
“Million Campaign,” we’re putting into effect, for a short time, 
the following 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


6 Years (72 large numbers) for $1 
3 Years (36 large numbers) for 50 cents 


We'd like to have you personally, or some other member of 
your family, send a club of subscriptions. We'll reciprocate by 
giving you a better and even more helpful magazine. Besides, 
we'll pay you for your assistance by allowing you a cash commis- 
sion of 40 percent on all the subscriptions you forward. Just de- 
duct your commission when you send your subscriptions. ~ 

Send an order containing six or more subscriptions amount- 
ing to at least $3, and in addition to your 40 percent commission 
which you are to keep, we'll send you, postpaid, a fine quality, 
nickeled mechanical pencil, the Pointer, as an extra reward. 

We are putting a special subscription order blank in this copy 
of your magazine for your convenience. 

Yours for a more profitable American agriculture. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


“The Farmer’s Service Station’ 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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ALWAYS USE 


G@leman Mantes 


(Licensed Under Pat. No. 1,107,518) 


They Give Better Light; 300 candle power 
ure-white brilliance. They are full-size, correct- 
| y shaped, knit to the proper mesh and saturated 


with purest light-giving chemicals by the spe- 

cial Coleman Process. Made especially for use on 

famous COLEMAN QUICK-LITE Temes and 

A_A Lanterns. Nothing better for all other gasoline 





lighting devices. 

They Last Longer: Made of long-fibre Egyp- 
tian cotton; have reinforced bottoms, giving 
= strength where pressure is greatest. 

Jse only the genuine. Look for the name 
ry CG ( IL. E MAN" on the mantles you 34 Get them 
by the box—12 to a package. If your dealer 
can't supply you, order direct. Price 10c 
$1.00 per dozen. Address Dept. SF-74. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO, 4 
Wichita, Kansas r y 
Philadelphia Caicago Los Angeles 
nadian Factory, Toronto 








you warm—k comfortable — keeps 
ony Vellastic Fe is made of a pat- 
ented knitted fabric, ribbed for an easy smooth fit, 
and fleece-lined to keep jeu body safe from wintry 
blasts. There is nothing like Vellastic for the health 
of the family. Modestly priced—at your dealer’ s, 


WELLASTIc 


flastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


UTICA KNITTING CO. UTICA,N.Y. 
“Wear Knit Underwear” 








Watch 


and Ring 
ARES pour etd besecmpe ines and 

lanterns shine with « brilliant soft, 

white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 

No emoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 

Pa ~~ A ——- 





1 BlGwi2sine OFFER 
. Pees etd BELL PERFUME CO, Dep.p 738 Chicago, I: 


IF pote 
7, badges, directions, 
fe ra Par eg aan shout Mesa teens PLAYS: How to Seas ating 
R nS ake-u oodcs 
s BD) Momotness: bay is gear | ta rel ee , FREE. 
=P) DAY MFG.CO.DET. 319 CHICAGO otmison a co. Con 625 So: Wabeahe Dae: 142 “CHICAGO 











jaking orders | Agents—Make » dollar an hour. Sell 
YOU GAN EARN $75 A WEEK jo-"somice| Sects Make » dollar ot, recoding lea in 





reqt oa Fine selling outfits. Just send name and addressto | Utensils. 7 package free. OLLETTS 
Style-Arch Shoe Co., Dept. 12811, Ciaciaasti, Ohio | MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 








“Like to see it?” I asked. “I don't 
make much sense out of it, myself.’ 

Ezra took the letter, and glanced t it 

“This says something about oil,’ re 
marked. 

“So it does,” I said mildly. “But that's 
not why I’m showing it to you. It’s be. 
cause | promised I would. Ever see this 
before?’ 

Ezra’s big face got red. He didn't 
answer. 

“If a letter comes in not sealed,”’ 
sinuated, “it’s all right for the = 
to look at it, I suppose.” 

“Of course it is!’ Ezra’s voice was 
triumphant and nasty. “ ially if it’s 
postmarked Boston, and addressed to 
man that’s been encouraging my niece te 
defy my orders!”’ 

Exactly so!” I agreed. “And if it 
mentions oil, there’s no reason why the 
postmaster couldn’t buy land on the 
strength of it, is there?” 

“Nothing i in the eo to prevent 
it, I guess,” he said. “Why? 

"«No reason at all. I just wanted to 
know. Any of you boys like to look at 
this?” 

The letter was passed around. ‘There 
was a buzz of talk. 

“Mean to say Ezra read your lett 
then bought your ninety acres on the 
strength of it, Sam?” Old Ike Brews ter 
whispered into my ear. “Why, that’s 
rac’ robbery! Going to have the law on 


“Nope,” I said. I took the letter again. 
“Tt’s funny about this. I never heard of 
Silas Swift before. But Molly, Ezra’s 
niece that he’s been wanting to marry off 
to a man twice her age, says there was a 
character in an amateur play they gave 
this summer, who went y that name. 
Young Shaw played the part.” 

“Shaw?” E 
mouthed. “Of Boston?” 

“The same fellow. And Molly says they 
sometimes wrote to one another in a queer 
sort of code. You take the first letters—” 
I chuckled, “I just tried-that scheme with 
this. It’s queer; they do seem to make 
sense! I’ve got it written out here some- 
where, what the initials spell.” 

There was a tense silence. I drew a bit 
of paper from “x4 = and read aloud: 
“For Molly: t me F riday noon at 
Newport. Object mettenenee™ 

I looked around. Ezra was sputtering: 
“Let me see that! Do you mean to tell 
me Molly has been getting letters from 
that scamp, after pro 

“T don’t mean anything of the sort, 
Ezra Wise!” I shouted. “I mean that 
this letter was sent to me! If you read it, 
and drew your own conclusions, that’s 
your affair, not mine. But as to Molly, 
she has stuck close to the letter of her 
romise. She said she wouldn’t get any 
etters you didn’t see. She hasn't. 
You’ve seen this twice. If a man chooses 
to om to age ae I’m Molly’s best 
friend, 

‘Moll hy!” outed Ezra. “I'll fix that 
girl! ere is she? Molly! Mol—ly!” 
“Needn" t shout so loud,” I said calmly. 
“She isn’t likely to hear you.’ 

“Where is she?’”’ he thundered. 

“Well,” I said slowly, “when I saw her 
last, about noon, she was starting from 
Newport. on her wedding trip.” 

“You infernal old scoundrel!” Ezra be- 
gan, then stopped. I folded up the letter 
and put it back in my pocket. 
“Scoundrel?” I asked innocently, “You 
don’t mean me, Ezra! But I forgive you. 
You're excited. J didn’t represent that 
there was oil under my land!” I chuckled. 
“T say, Ezra, I’ve got about sixty acres 
more, swamp land, you can have at the 
same price. 

A roar of laughter drowned Ezra’s 
reply, which seemed to be profane. He 
retreated hastily behind his counter, and I 
sank back into my favorite chair, feeling 
somehow that I had settled all scores in 
full, with interest. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


A Scottish laird used to get befuddled 
every Saturday night. Then with his ser- 
vant Saunders, in the same condition, he 
would mount his horse and set off for the 
castle. While fording the stream one night 
the laird fell into the water. He got to his 
feet and sputtered: “Saunders, mon, some- 
thing fell off. Did ye no hear the splash?”’ 

“Thot I did,” admitted Saunders, and 
he climbed into the water > to his waist. 
Of course, he soon found his master. 
“Why, laird, it’s yourself,” he said. 

“No, no, Saunders,”’ insisted the laird 
gtoutly. “Tt can’t be me, for here I am.” 

Saunders helped the laird to mount 
again, but in the darkness faced him the 
wrong way round, 

“Thank ye, mon; now give me the 
reins. 

Saunders fumbled around the horse, 
finally pot hold of its tail and cried in a 


shocked voice: 

“Laird, laird, it was the nag’s head that 
fell off. There’s nothing left but the 
mane. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 
When the wind moans it is extremel 
bad luck to burn rubbish near your build- 
ings. 
‘A crack in your chimney is a sure sign 
you are going to move. 
" To see a paper hanger papering“over a 

flue indicates an impending loss. 

If you can see your shadow from an oil 
lamp while filling the tank of a gasoline 
stove, it indicates a gathering of old 
friends at your house. 

lf you smell gas or gasoline and look for 
it with a lighted match, it foretells that 
you are about to go on a long journey. 


The new student at the agricultural 
school wan a chap of rather more mature 
yearsthan was usual in beginners, so he was 
being subjected to a somewhat rigorous 
oral examination in order that the faculty 
might get » line as to his most effective 
classification. 

“What do you know about ‘nitrates’?”’ 
he was asked. 

“Now you are ing me yong 
he answered proudly. “I used to work for 
the Western Union and I know they are 
ess than day rateson everything but ten- 


vord messages.” 


SUSPICIOUS 


“Now, I don’t want you to go to any 
rouble on my account,” a an- 
tounced the missionary who had dropped 


round at mealtime. 
announced the 


“We won't,” grimi 
panbel chief. “You'll have to take pot 
CK. 


SHARP EYES AND KEEN EARS 


Two men were telling about their re- 
markable power of sight and hearing. ““Do 
you see that house over there on the 
orizon?”’ said one. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Can you see that fly walking around 
on the roof?’ 

“No, but. I can hear the shingles crack 
— steps on them,” replied the 
second. 


CONTRARY 
“An’ an | dat little twin baby am a 
tal?” inquired Parson Jones of one of his 
tolored flock. 


“Yassuh.” 


“An’ de other one. Am dat of the 
tontrary sex?’ 


“Yassuh. She am a gal, too.” 
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Gas and Gas-Coal 
Combination Ranges. 
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The'Stay Satisfactory Range 


Built to Give 
a Lifetime of 
w t Dependable Service 


T stays new in appearance year after year. It gives the same 
dependable, economical service the twentieth year that it 
gave the first tag These qualities are built into the Monarch 

by using malleable iron—by riveting the joints to a tight 
forever—by protecting the flues against rust damage with Vitri- 
fused linings. See your nearby dealer or write us for full details. 


Malleable Iron Range Co., 2518 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Tue minute a sneeze, a 
sniffle,a cough,says “You 
are catching a cold,” is 
the minute to get Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops. 
They give quick relief to 
the irritation— make 
breathing easy. 

On sale everywhere. 
WM. H, LUDEN, Inc. 
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MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS 


CATHOLIC ART 
Take Orders £2", Cette; Susser 


CALEN BAR READY 
lor each month, ted : ; : : 
: re goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
‘nches. Gives all Feast and No capital or bond required. 





1926 


Beautiful religious pain: 
colors.14 pages, each 9 x 





Fast days.A referen: ropriate | 8uto and tractor oils. 
Christmas Postpaid dOceachn 3 for $1.00. x 4 Wedeliver and collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 
Chicago, 


Extension Press, 931 LeMoyne Bidg.; Il, | Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago 
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Play 


By THOMAS E. KERN 














N short,” said the leader of the 
little delegation, ‘we have 
come over to have you recom- 

mend a play. We do not want one 
of the highbrow variety but we feel 
that our plays in the past have been 
retty r. We want something 
yetter.”” The members of the com- 
mittee settled themselves expect- 


antly. 
“T shall gladly deliver my little 
lecture,” I told en, “and you may 
listen attentively and with what 
politeness you can muster and then 
go out and decide on an entirel 

different play if you wish.”” Whic 

I did. And they did too, for that 
matter. You can never tell just what a committee will do. 

They werey however, working in the right direction. They 
realized that ‘‘the play’s the thing.” The best thing of all is to 
have a vehicle which is capable of carrying your actors. In 
planning for a community play the first and most important 
thing is the selection of a good live play. 

Yet, there are plays and plays, and unless we give some cone 
sideration to the matter we shall find it difficult to know just 
what to select. Too often the community play is something of a 
bore. It is all too often of poor literary quality, is acted without 
much “pep”’ or enthusiasm, lines are read in an inaudible tone, 
embarrassing accidents occur, and the general effect is that of a 
group of players having about as much fun out of the thing as 
the audience. 

To make the play enjoyable these defects must be minimized, 
in so far as possible. Your play should have plot, that quality 
which will cause the audience to “have something to look for- 
ward to,” as one lady expressed it. Some question must be 
raised in the first act and not answered till the end. The spec- 
tators must be kept guessing. If the plot is too simple the 
audience will work it out beforehand and will lose interest. 

The play must have an abundance of good lines—not neces- 
sarily funny—but should have situations out of which good 
lines may grow in such a way as to appeal to the sense of humor 
of the audience. Cleanness of viewpoint and polished English 
add to the effectiveness of the play. Shakespeare has many of 
these qualities but you will, if you are wise, avoid Shakespeare 
for the reason that he will not appeal to the people you are 
trying hard to entertain. Then he is far too difficult for your 
actors. Goldsmith and Sheridan are clever and you may some- 
times find that you have a cast of young people who can play 
“The Rivals,”’ or “She Stoops to Conquer,” but the humor of 
these pieces .-_ upon oddities in the characters of the ac- 
tors and tho they are clever they are not very interesting to 
modern playgoers. 























MOLIERE, the French dramatist, tho he wrote long ago, is 

very useful today for the reason that he had the modern 
viewpoint and is able to please people quite as well today as in 
his time, three hundred years ago. Thote used, “The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself,” and “The Miser,” with success; these are 
two of his more clever plays. The last will do for an entire 
evening. They have the added advantage that they may be 
produced without royalty. 

A representative of the commynity theater movement who 
has charge of recreational work thruout a part of the Middle 
West, stated recently that in his opinion the Little Theater and 
similar organizations tried to put on too many of the “arty” 
kinds of plays. It will be wil to avoid Galsworthy, Bernard 
Shaw and the like if you want to please your people and stick 
to something they can enjoy. 

Love and business seem to me the most likely themes to hold 
the average audience. The comedy, “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram” 
illustrates what I mean when I say that the play must have a 
strong dramatic situation based on the love element. It has 
always held my audiences very well as it has a comedy 
butler part, a husband in a fix, a bit of romance, and an excellent 
type of spoken English. Another good comedy which I may 
ots business play is “Nothing But the Truth,” a story of a 
boy who wagers he can tell the truth for twenty-four hours. It 
is a story of real people in a perfectly possible situation and will 
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keep them guessing till the very end. Neither of these is widely 
known tho they have had long runs on the professional stage 
but they will be found very suitable for the community stage as 
can be put on with a minimum of scenery and stage room. 

. nce,” “Green Stockings,” “A Pair of Sixes,” “It Pays 
to Advertise,” “Peg o’ My Heart,” “Honor Bright,” “A Ful 
House,” are all for your eee. “A Tailor-Made Man” 
is oe of hug t 7 which " played = poy A 
good short is “Hurry, Hurry, Hurry,” which can be sup- 
plemented vit something else. “One-act plays of which there 
are a million are not very feasible for the community play when 
you want a full evening, which you usually do. Some of these 
are to be avoided as too fantastic and overdrawn, too “arty.” 
Such a collection are the Portmanteau Plays of Stuart Walker. 


A VERY useful little booklet is issued ng Oe University of 
North Carolina’s Extension Division, Community Drama 
Service. It is entitled ‘“‘Plays for Amateurs” and lists long and 
short plays, classic , comedies, and many one-act plays. 
Those that are most desirable are starred for the convenience 
of one who is not sure of what he wants. The publisher of each 
lay is given along with the price per and the royalty if any. 
This may be obtained by writing to the University at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Universities will often send out collec- 
tions of plays for reading and libraries are making collections 
of the later plays. ' 

It is well to have copies of catalogs on hand from various pub- 
lishers from which to select. ; 

It is usually necessary to pay royalty in order to get the best 
material, tho there are many ays on which the copy 

ight has expired and which may be produced without royalty. 

e publisher will advise you as to that. Bae oe however, 
usually justifies itself in increased satisfaction to the audience 
and may be readily paid out of your door receipts. 

It is just as well to realize that there are a few types such as 
the hick, the comedy negro, and the college boy which are going 
out, and be governed accordingly. 

Maybe you will have a hall with the necessary stage and fix- 
tures but more likely you will not. In any case you can over- 
come these difficulties with a little patience. Whether you con- 
trive a curtain that slides up and down like a jack-in-the-box or 
waves ully away to either side be sure that it ‘works. 
Don’t fill the interior of an already too small stage with furniture 
which you do not need. The necessary stage furniture you must 
have of course but no more. Backgrounds must be simple and 
lights must be shaded so that they will not dazzle the eyes of 
the spectators. 

To make up for that barrenness of your stage use the most 
elaborate costumes you cap procure. Rent some if necessary. 
Your actors should spare no pains on their clothes and prepara 
tion. 

It is never good ag 4 allow long waits and let your crowd 


get restless and noisy. If you say you will start at eight o'clock, 
start at that hour tho the heavens fall. Between the acts the 
audience will relish special numbers provided t are light 
and short and are not made up of numbers they have he: 


before all over town. New snappy original numbers with frest 
faces will get a hearing. Singing and light patter, a local chalk- 
talker or sleight of hand ivan, a monologuist with a really 

short monologue, a singer with something new—and 
it must be new—these will get attention. 
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Americas most famous dessert 


= [' is equally suited tothe 

ieee? ae needs and appetites of 

Fe JELI-G ~ewt™™”. ~=— both children and adults 
ac rN ig Write for our booklet. 
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honey, THE JELLO COMPANY INC. | 
| Le Roy, New York | 
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Gnd the constant search 
for something new 


OMEN on the farm have welcomed this boon to 

baking—Pillsbury’s Basic Recipe Method. They've 
found it solves their constant problem of seeking new foods 
to satisfy healthy, hearty appetites. They've learned it saves 
time and reduces work. And it’s all done so easily! With 
Pillsbury’s Basic Recipe Method, using Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 
you can readily prepare any one of 100 delicious foods from 
4 basic recipes. Say you are baking biscuits—with just the 
same biscuit batter and a few added ingredients you can pre- 
pare at the same time gingerbread, fruit and nut loaf, apple 
dumplings or any one of 21 other good things. Of course you 
need an exceptionally fine, all-purpose flour to bake success- 
fully so wide a variety of foods—it really demands the uniform 
quality, fine texture and superior milling of Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury ’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury's Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 





Buckwheat Pancake Flour * rd f 
Health Bran - Wheat Cereal ; > 
Rye Flour - Graham Flour : 
Farina “ 





Best Flour 


One of the family 
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Free Book-- 
100 Foods from 4 Basic Recipes 


The whole story, an absorbing booklet of rec- 
ipes, is yours for the asking. Hundreds of 
women tell us it's a cook book they prize. W hy 
not send for it today? Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Basic Recipe for Biscuits 
(Use all level measurements } 

2 cups Pillsbury's Best Flour 

2 tablespoons shortening 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

7s cup milk or water 

1g teaspoon salt 
Sift together all dry ingredients. Work in short- 
ening with knife or tips of fingers. Add milk or 
water and make into a smooth dough. Place on 
slightly floured board, roll to Winch thickness, 
cut with biscuit cutter; place on baking pan and 
bake 15 minutes in a hot oven (450 degrees). 


Gingerbread 
To the basic recipe add: 
Le cup sugar 1 tablespoon shortening 


lg teaspoon soda  % cup molasses 

lteaspoon ginger 1 egg 
Sift sugar, soda and ginger with dry ingredi- 
ents; add shortening and work in with knife or 
finger tips. Add molasses and egg to liquid and 
mix well: then cut into sifted dry ingredients 
and mix to a smooth dough. Bake ina shallow 
pan 45 minutes in a moderate oven( 350 degrees), 


Fruit and Nut Loaf 


To the basic recipe add 
% cup sugar ‘4 cup chopped candied peel 
M4gcupraisins % cup chopped mixed nuts 
Add sugar, fruits and nuts to sifted dry ingre- 
dients, and proceed as for biscuits. Turn dough 
into well-greased loaf pan and let stand 15 min- 
utes. Bake 45 minutes in a moderate oven [350 


degrees). 
Savory Biscuit 


To the basic recipe add: 

‘, cup chopped bacon 

4 tablespoons chopped pimento 
Bake as directed in basic recipe. 


Apple Dumplings 

To the basic recipe add 3 tablespoons butter 
and proceed as for biscuit. Roll out to “-inch 
thickness and cut in 4-inch squares. On each 
square place an apple which has been pared 
and cored. In each apple place 1 teaspoon sugar 
which has been mixed with a few grains cin- 
namon, and 1 tablespoon water. Fold up the 
. edges of dough over apple and press together. 
Place with folded side down on a buttered 
king pan and bake 4* minutes in a moderate 
oven (325 degrees). 
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